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THE CONDITION, HOSPITALS, AND HOMES OF SAILORS~* 


TuIs sermon was printed at the 
request and expense of the Board 
of Trustees of the 


men’s Friend Society. 


American Sea- 


lis stvle is 


finished and classical, like all the 
writings of the able and popular 
author. Its sentiments are poetical 
and many of them true. The au- 
thor always discourses beautifully on 
manasa live animal, to be ** boarded, 
lodged and done for”—he has much 
sympathy and kindness for men and 
all other living things—he admires 
their excellencies and glides as gen- 
tly as possible over their imperfec- 
tions. Yet such are the physical 
privations and hardships of the sailor, 
that a man may be pardoned for giv- 
ing, in his case,a peculiar prominence 
to the question, What shall he eat, 
and wherew ithal shall he be clothed ? 

We intend to take the 


Dr. Dewey, as the text of our pres- 


sermon of 


ent discourse >; at the same time 
preclaiming for ourselves a Metho- 
distic license to ttinerale, and to be, 
like Dr. D. himself, totally unshack- 
led by any strait-laced homiletic re- 
gimen. 

Dr. D. dwells chiefly on the ne- 
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cessity of improvement in the sai- 
lor’s social relations. He would 
have the barrier between him and 
would 
of the sailor 


society broken down—he 
have the * isolation” 
done away—he would make him a 
component part of the general mass 
of men, without his clanship, his 
boarding-house, 
hospital, dress and dialect. But he 
seerns to be laboring under an im- 
pression, not uncommon, that this 


peculiar church, 


isolation is altogether compulsory, 
whereas, in almost all cases, it Is 
the sailor’s own choice—the effect 
of his peculiar occupation, habits, 
and character. Who ever forbade 
the sailor to enter the landsman’s 
house of worship? Nay, what 
Christian would not gladly relinquish 
his own pew, rather than suffer a 
sailor to retire from the church for 
want of a seat? The sailor needs 
a peculiar place of worship and a 
peculiar kind of preaching, because 
he will rarely come to our churches 
—he fears that he would be consid- 
ered an intruder were he to venture 
among us. And sometimes he is 
poor, and can not afiord to provide 
himself with clothing which he con- 
siders fit to appear in, among a 
“ full-rigged,” fashionable congre- 
gation. It is very true that such a 
congregation would be glad to see 
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the sailor among them in any dress 
—but their being glad to see him 
would not render him glad to come, 
or make him feel at home if he did 
come, and his feelings and wishes 
must be consulted—for (shall we 
speak or keep silence ?) the sailor 
is born of woman, and he, like other 
men, inherits a full proportion of 
the amiable failings of his mother. 
Nor, if he came, would he feel that 
the preaching is personally address- 
ed to him. Much of the preaching to 
an old and permanent congregation, 
must necessarily be upon subjects 
which would be tedious and unintel- 
ligible to sailors. A studied, didac- 
tic discourse is absolutely thrown 
away upon a congregation of sea- 
men. We know a man who once, 
when too unwell to extemporize, 
ventured to take a sermon which 
cost him a fortnight in the prepara- 
tion, and after clipping out the pas- 
sages which cost him the hardest la- 
bor, divesting it as far as possible 
of every thing which might subject 
it to the ruinous insinuation of being 
an argumentative discourse, had the 
rashness to preach it—and the les- 
son he derived from that misjudged 
exploit, was of far more value than 
all the lectures upon homiletics, and 
all the criticisms under which, in 
former times, he had patiently suf- 
fered for the sins committed in the 
skeleton, and for his future benefit. 
In truth, and in seriousness, the 
preacher to seamen of every denom- 
ination very soon finds that he must 
be a Methodist in practice, if not in 
doctrine. In preaching to unedu- 
cated men, the eye, the voice, and 
the hand are worth more than cart- 
loads of goose-quills and paper, and 
days and weeks of anxious labor 
and study. It is vain to deny it— 
experience is better than theory, al- 
ways and every where. 

It has been often said of late, that 
the sailor wants just such preaching 
as landsmen, and no cther—but with 
all deference to those who hold that 
opinion, we must say that we think 


the assertion has neither reason nor 
fact to support it. Suppose one 
were preaching to a congregation 
composed exclusively of farmers, 
Think you that that congregation 
would not be more interested and 
instructed by illustrations and argu. 
ments drawn from the business, the 
implements, the customs of farm. 
ers, than by illustrations drawn 
from the peculiar business of sai- 
lors? And would not the chap- 
lain in the army, if he knew any 
thing of human nature, and were 
desirous to interest and benefit his 
parishioners to the utmost of his 
power, be likely to endeavor to 
make himself acquainted with the 
peculiar occupation, the habits of 
thought and of life peculiar to sol. 
diers, that he might adapt his 
preaching to their wants ? 

And why should not the same be 
true of the preacher to sailors? 
Why is it not reasonable to believe 
that the man who is best acquainted 
with the language, the occupation, 
the habits and character of seamen, 
and who, therefore, will use a style 
of preaching which is the natural ef. 
fect of his knowledge, will be the 
most acceptable preacher to sea 
men? It seems to us that the im- 
mense popularity and success of 
Father Taylor, as a preacher to 
seamen, can not be satisfactorily 
accounted for, solely from the fact 
that he is a man of great eloquence 
and zeal. The true reason of his 
extraordinary power is to be found 
in the fact that he is himself ev- 
ery inch a sailor. It is very true, 
that if a preacher were ignorant of 
the language and occupation of sal- 
lors, and should absurdly attempt to 
employ nautical language and im- 
agery in a discourse, he would be 


justly laughed at and despised by 


sailors for his affectation and igno- 
rance, but this is no proof that the 
sailor does not love to be spoken 
to in the tongue wherein he was 
bred, if not born. In fact, if his 
technical and peculiar dialect were 
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used correctly, he would hardly be 
likely to notice it so much as if the 
preacher were to use the techni- 
cal language of catechisms and 
confessions, creeds and systems, 
about which he knows nothing, and 
which would be to him preaching 
jn an unknown tongue. But the 
tue mode of settling this point 
would be to inquire of those Bethel 
pre achers who have tried both styles 
of preaching—namely, the style 
taught in the schools and usually 
followed in our churches, and the 
style which their experience among 
sailors may have afterwards led 
hem to adopt—and we will hazard 
the assertion, that every one who 
has ventured to use language and 
illustrations which would not be un- 
derstood, or perhaps tolerated, in a 
landsman’s congregation, will say 
that he has found that style of 
preaching most interesting to his 
audience, and productive of far 
greater good than the other. The 
sailor is emphatically a peculiar 
man, and it seems singular that 
a person knowing any thing of sai- 
lors, should ever have asserted that 
they do not need a peculiar style 
of preaching. Mariners need to 
be informed of that fact, for they 
themselves are entirely sceptical. 
We beg leave, however, to add, 
that we are as much opposed to 
an excessive spiritualizing of the 
language of sailors, as of the lan- 
guage of Scripture. We have heard 
of a man’s begging his audience to 
“tack ship and stand for heaven,” 
and of another, who in preaching 
from the text, ** And the rump shall 
he cut off close by the back-bone,”’ 
deduce d 


must be 


the doctrine, that “ sin 
totally annihilated.” — It 
would be difficult to decide which 
of the two had the better taste and 
sounder judgment. 

But what is the reason of the 
sailor’s isolation in s parate board- 
ing-houses ? Is there any statute 
against his entering a mechanic’s 
boarding-house, even a temperance 
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house, if he choose? Do decent 
and respectable mechanics refuse 
to eat at the same table with decent 
and respectable sailors? Not that 
Dr. Dewey or we ever heard of. 
Doubtless the carpenter, the painter 
and the tailor would be really glad 
to become acquainted with the son of 
the ocean, who has seen, and can spin 
tough yarns about, the “ gates of 
Hercules, the stormy Baltic, or the 
dark heaving ocean where they 
strike the harpoon in the frozen lat- 
itudes of the north.” But the sai- 
lor, like all other men, prefers the 
society of his own class, and does 
not desire to associate or board with 
mechanics, or doctors, or lawyers, 
or ministers, men whom he does 
not know, and who do not know 
him. When he comes on shore he 
steers instinctively toward the house 
which he sees surmounted with a 
flag-staff, or ornamented witha paint- 
ed ship, or a full-length portrait of 
Jack himself, because there, and 
there alone, he can feel at home. 

The sailor’s dress, too, isa matter 
of his own choice. What edict ev- 
er required the sailor to wear a tar- 
paulin hat, with a fathom of ribbon 
streaming in the wind? Who has 
commanded him to wear a blue 


jacket and a pair of duck trowsers, 


very tight about the hips, and shaped 
from the knees downward, like a 
pair of inverted tunnels? There 
is no law to regulate this matter ex- 
cept his own opinion of propriety, 
convenience and good taste. He 
subscribeth not for the New York 
Mirror—he studieth not the plates 
of fashions—he inquireth not con- 
cerning the modes de Paris. 

In his speech, too, he describes 
every thing in the heavens above 
and in the earth beneath, and in the 
waters under the earth, by nautical 
imagery and diction, simply because 
he knows no other language. It is 
the effect of constant intercourse 
with one sort of men, conversing 
together in one dialect. 

Nor can we believe that the isola- 
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tion, of which Dr. Dewey complains. 
{though he admits that he thinks it 
better for the present,) is at all to 
be deplored. The sailor’s peculiar- 
ities are the principal causes of our 
peculiar sympathy with and affec- 
Hy for him, as well as the 

* his isolation. ‘To us landsmen, 


causes 
an have so long been subjected 
the sailor’s 
independent peculiarities are always 
charming. ‘They are sources of 
rr as well as amusement. 
We admire his naturalness of man- 
ner—his frankness—the freshness, 
the unhackneyedness of his nature 
—his generosity, not with regard to 


to the laws of fashion, 


mere dollars and cents alone, but 
that generosity of soul which mani- 
fests itself in devotion to shipmates, 
friends and country, in maguanimi- 
ty, in real kindness to all men— 
his courage—his energy—his full- 
grown heart, the genuine product 
of the large, deep ocean, uncramped, 
undisturbed by the petty, knavish 
arts and tric ker ries of the shore. 
Take away the sailor’s peculiarities 
and you make him a mere salted 
landsman. Blend the 
the general mass, and they would 
Jose their virtues by 


sailors into 


acquiring the 
vices of the shore, and men who 
appeal to the charity of landsmen 
in behalf of the sons of Neptune, 
would lose their main resource. If 
the sailor were one of us, we should 
do no more for him than we do for 
calkers and ship-builders and rig- 
gers—but now, isolated and peculiar 
as he is, he has the sympathy of 
all classes and occupations, and the 
very dullest sermon on the subject 
of sailors is listened to with interest 
among 


? 
Christians of all denomina- 
tions, as we happen to know both by 
happy experience and observation. 
We like to see a band of sailors 
together, whether at sea or on shore, 
church or boarding-house. We 
confess an unavoidable pity for the 
ludicrous weakness of that mate of 
a ship who, when once invited to 
attend a Bethel, replied, that ** when 


he went to church, he could go 
where other folks went”—as if g 
seamen’s Bethel were a sort of cage 
for those wild beasts which could 
not safely be suffered to roam abroad 
at their own free will. We confess, 
also, that we admire the trim, neat 
dress of the sailor, a style handed 
down from time immemorial, better 
far, for him, than any of the ephem. 
eral fashions of the shore, and we ]a. 
ment the affectation, or vanity or 
shame, which, of late, has led some 
of the steadier and better sailors to 
endeavor to hide their profession 
when on shore, in a full suit of reg. 
ular, shore-going, snip-made “ long. 
togs.” Nav, we doubt if the fab. 
would own as his 
children, that we have seen 
within a few months disguised 

* from truck to 
keelson’”—even in silk hat, vest, 
the unwonted suspenders, and straps 


ulous sea-yod 


some 


landsman’s ciothes, 


—yes, lest we should be disbelieved, 
we repeat it—straps!! and those, 
too, “ bent on” to the pantaloons, 
and ‘belayed” under the boots 
of an “old salt,” whose every step 
scattered fragrance like a traveling 
tar-kiln ! 

The peculiarities of the sailor are 
a chief cause of the pleasure derived 
from preaching to him. When you 
once tell the satlor that you intend 
and desire his good, no heart is so 
open to your efforts as his. He knows 
how to value kindness—for itis a 
very great rarity tohim. His heart, 
too, is not like the hearts of many 
overgrown with a time- 
gathered crust of callous stupidity. 


landsmen, 


Discourses which would seem com: 
monplace and threadbare to many, 
have on hima powerful effect, often 
melting him to tears. It is true 
that the seamen’s preacher is some- 
times led, by observing the surpri- 
sing sensibility of sailors, both to 
overrate his own eloquence and the 
sailor’s goodness, and he has to learn 
by sad experience, that it is much 
easier for men of strong passions to 
weep, than to feel that godly sorrow 
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which worketh repentance unto sal- 
yation. And yet, living on hope and 
faith, which are about all he gets to 
live upon, the preacher can hardly 
help flattering himself that he is 
making an everlasting impression, 
even when he has no proof of it, 
put these deceitful tears—nay, he 
would rather see tears, though they 
yanish like the drops of the morn- 
ing, than to preach to an audience 
as cold and hard as so many hun- 
dreds of Egyptian mummies. We 
then, decidedly 
friendly to this isolation of sailors in 


confess ourselves, 


the separate church, boarding-house, 
&. Nay, we admire even the 
sailor’s peculiarity of dialect—we 
like the maivele and innocent un- 
suspiciousness with which he dove- 
tails his mystic salt-water phrases 
into his conversation with the green- 
est and most ignorant landsman— 
we would rather ourselves be obli- 
ged to guess gut his meaning, than 
to go one step out of his 

in our vernacu- 
lar. In one respect alone, we be- 
lieve, the blending of sailors into the 
" micht be 


to them, were such a thing feasible. 


ask him 
way to discourse 


general mass beneficial 
It might acquaint the sailor with the 
often 
in that way, 


characters of which he is 
deeply ignorant, and 
teach him to respect himself more 
by comparison, and also, perhaps, 
help him to steer clear of all those 
wild beasts that lie in wait for his 
blood in the 
Ann and Water streets. It might 


| 


alsocut down much of the super- 


fluous self-conec it of some ship- 


masters, caused by a good deal of 


knowledge about one thing, com- 
bined with a habit of command and 
gross ignorance about most other 
things, and which leads them to con- 
sider themselves au fait in every 
thing—a conceit which too often 
prevents them from letting go their 
swaggering quarter-deck air, as they 
should, when they “ let go” their 
anchor. But we insist again, that 


the existing isolation exists by the 


deep, Gark coverts ol 
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choice of the sailor, and it will be 
time enough for landsmen to com- 
plain of it, when the sailor him- 
self begins to desire and to ask for 
a different state of things. 

‘To the questions so pathetically 
put by Dr. Dewey, “ Why may not 
the sailor marry? Why may he 
not have wife and children?” we 
are happy that it is inour power to 
reply, that there is absolutely no 
obstacle, to prevent this devoutly- 
to-be-wished-for consummation, ei- 
ther of a moral, social, political or 
physical nature, as any one may 
know who will take the trouble and 
expense of a journey to Marblehead 
or Cape Cod, or who will examine 
the parish registers of any sea-port 
in the land. If the sailor’s charac- 
ter be respectable, he can marry a 
respectable woman—not indeed of 
the “ gig-keeping” rank, but one 
who will help to maintain his children. 

Like Dr. Dewey, we object to the 
seamen’s hospitals, as now erected 
and maintained, but not precisely 
for the same reason. ‘* Govern- 
ment,” says he, “treats the sailor 
in this regard as in a condition of 
It takes from 
his earnings enough to provide for 
his old age, and thus deprives him 
of all inducement to take care of 
himself. Therefore he lacks pru- 
dence, foresight. ‘The future pro- 
vided for, he flings all that is in his 
recklessly upon the 
pleasure of the moment.” We 
must be permitted to believe that 


minority or pupilage. 


hand away 


Dr. D.’s inference from the existence 
of seamen’s hospitals, is a non se- 
quitur. May not all other men go 
to the hospital when sick? And 
does the knowledge of this fact ren- 
der them void of prudence and fore- 
sight? We doubt whether the sai- 
lor, with money in his pocket and 
health in his body, ever allows him- 
self to luxuriate for a moment on 
the anticipated pleasures of the hos- 
pital, although the hospital is his 
own building, erected by the sweat 
of his face, by the money extorted 
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from him by the careful gripe of 
his affectionate guardian, the gov- 
ernment. If there be one thing 
which the sailor Aates above all 
others, it is the hospital. We have 
seen tears in the eyes of a sick sai- 
lor boy, when told that he must 
leave the home and go to the hos- 
pital—we have seen an old sailor, 
(the oldest in the United States, we 
believe,) a man who had “ battled 
the watch” for fifty five years, and 
who had been in every station, from 
cabin-boy to chief mate,—we have 
seen him ship as cook, when his 
frost-bitten feet would no longer 
carry him deck, 
rather than lie down to grumble and 
groan and die in a hospital or an 
alms-house. Callall sailors together 


aloft or about 


in a mass meeting, and ask them 
whether they will prefer to keep 
their “ twenty cents a month” and 
“dollar a voyage,” and have no 
hospital, or continue to pay the 
taxes with the privilege of the hos- 
pital, and those who are sound in 
wind and limb will cry out to a 
man, in true sailor style, * Give us 
the money, and keep your hos- 
pital !”” 


dence of the sailor which makes hos- 


In truth, it is the improvi- 


pitals necessary—not the hospitals 
which make the sailor improvident. 


lor takes no thought either 


The sai 
for the morrow or the hospital—this 
is his proverbial characteristic—he 
is iearning better things of late— 
but still this is true of the majority. 
‘Those who earn their mon y by 
great hardships, dangers and priva- 
tions, are always most reckless in 
spending it. 
Esau to 


been ac 


and the same is true of the soldier, 


From the days of 


he present, pr digality has 


. 2 ‘ a ‘ ° 
iaracteristic of the hunter, 


who “spends half a crown out of 
sixpence a day,” and of the sailor, 
who, as Dr. D. says, will “ spend 
three years earnings, madness as it 
seems, in three days pleasure.” 
What Fuller says of the soldier, is 
still more true of the sailor. He, 


‘as if he counted one purser in the 


fleet were enough, so hates eoy. 
etousness that he will not affeg 
providence for the future, but has 
generally more marks in his body 
than pence in his pocket.” — His life 
at sea is a life of hard work and 
hard knocks—his life on shore js 
one deep riot in dens of vice—and 
thus from sea to land, from land tg 
sea, the sailor vibrates in his orbit 
from the tarred floor of the fore. 
castle, he swings into the sanded 
floor of the landlord—from the hard 
fare of the ship to the poisonous 
luxuries of the shore, till the Springs 
break, or the machine, worn out, 
runs down. 

But though the hospital is neces. 
sary, it is not necessary that it should 
be built and maintained exclusively 
out of the hard earnings of the sais 
lor. We demand a good reason 
why the sailor should be obliged to 
pay his two, six or eight dollars per 
annum for the blessed privilege of 
being a sailor. 
does government tax those sailors 
who are not, as well as those who 


For what reason 


are in its employ or pay, and not 
tax at all the sol/diers who are in its 
employ and pay? Or why does 
not government, in the wide stretch 
of its maternal benevolence, estab- 
lish hospitals for printers, and de- 
duct a fair proportion from their 
monthly wages to build and sustain 
these benevolent institutions? And 
why not do the same by the carpen- 
ters and barbers and day laborers, 
and, in short, have a hospital for 
every class of poor men, built up, 
irom the cr 


ar to the capstone, of 


the dollars wrung from the over- 
burdened pockets of those who de- 
pend on their daily labor for their 
daily ‘“Ah, but,” says 


government, with all that subtle 


bre ad ? 
logical acumen which is usually 
found among men who defend any 
andsmen pay 
taxes for their hospitals, iheretore 





course of injustice, * 


sailors should pay laxes for theirs; 


: . ata 
which, with due deference, is about 


as conclusive an argument, as ul 
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they were to say, “‘ men build the some ship-owners—true it is, that 


houses that they live in, ergo, horses 
should build the stables in which 
Who build the hospitals 
for poor landsmen? Are they the 
poor daily laborers ? No, but the 
rich and poor are taxed alike for 


them, as they should be, in propor- 


they live.” 


tion to the amount of their property ; 
where they are not built and main- 
tained by the vol 
the rich, who are able and willing 
to be charitable ; and when sailors 


are taxed in that proportion and no 


untary donations of 


more, then and not till then will jus- 
tice be done—then and not till then 
will our skirts be free from the 
curse which attaches to those who 
grind the faces of the poor. But 
as the law now stands, the sailor 
who is worth nothing but his last 
month’s wages, must pay as much 
as the sailor who is worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, if there be 
any such rara avis among sea-birds. 
And the captain of the ship, what- 
ever may be the amount of his wa- 
ges, pays to the United States gov- 
ernment just as much and no more 
than the cabin-boy, who works for 
six, or the sailor who works for fif- 
teen dollars per month.* 

Ifthe sailor must have his sepa- 
rate hospital, (and we think he ought 
to, though he does not always have 
it,)the much more equitable way 
to build and sustain it would be to 
tax the ship-owner, in proportion to 
the amount of tonnage owned. True 
itis,that such a proposition or enact- 


ment would not be very palatable to 
: ; 
*It is possible that some might argue 


the justice of a hospital tax, by maintain- 
ing that it is a fair quid pro quo for the 
* protection’ —which, be it remembered, 


sold to the sailor, whereas every Amer- 
iean citizen who wishes to travel in for- 
eign countries, and who has not the mis- 
fortune to be a sailor, can demand and 
obiain a protecting passport gratis, when- 
ever he pleases, from the Secretary of 
State. At all events, the said protection 
is all that the sailor gets in exchange for 
his hospital tax—for if there were no sea- 
men’s hospitals, the sailor could be ad- 
mitted to the city or state hospitals, 
Wherever he had his residence. 


though, in their service, the sailor, 
through the whole of his stormy and 
short existence, braves the dangers 
of every ocean, amid the pesti- 
lences that walk in darkness and the 
destructions that waste at noon-day, 
though there are merchant princes in 
our cities who owe all their princely 
possessions to the ill-paid mariner, 
yet they never give a penny for 
his moral and social improvement, 
but look upon him only as_ the 
Southron is apt to look upon his 
slave, as an instrument doomed of 
God to labor for his amusement and 
happiness, and deserving of no grat- 
itude, and having no claims on bis 
justice or even on his benevolence. 
requires that such men 
should be compelled by law, since 


> - 
sut justice 


they will not be by conscience, to 
their 
which will be adequate to their de- 


do something for servants 
serts and demands. 

But upon the subject of scamen’s 
hospitals all has not yet been said, 
nor have we space or time, at pre- 


sent, to do more tha 


n attempt to 
awaken attention and inquiry upon 
the subject. It is only in the State 
of New York, that the sailor who 
lives to be guilty of the rare sin of 
old age, can find a seamen’s hospital 
in which he may lie down and die, 
The State of New 


York, (unconstitulionally, as we be- 


if he please Ss, 


lieve.) taxes every sailor one dollar 


for every foreign, and twenty five 
cents for every coastwise voyage, 
and by proving that he has paid this 
tax regularly, we have 
that he can be admitte d to the ** Sea- 


men’s Retreat,’’* whether sick, or 


understood 


states a fact which 


‘“ The State of New 


York,”’ savs he, *“* demands one dollara 


* Dr. D. in a note, 
is worthy of record 


head on each arrival in port for the sami 
purpose, (hospital money.) It is said 
that this tax between 1797 and 1831, 
amounted to $302,966 82, and thatall but 
$40,800 has been used by the State for 
other purposes.” And well may Dr. D., 
and more especially the sailor himself, 
put the significant question, “ What does 
this mean ?” 
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disabled from old age, or any other 
cause ; and be provided for till he 
is able to go to sea again, or till 
exhausted nature sinks to rest in 
death. And moreover and still 
better, there is the “ Snug Harbor,” 
built for the express purpose of pro- 
viding a life-long home for aged and 
infirm seamen, by the munificent 
bequest of Captain Randall, and 
capable of accommodating vastly 
more seamen than have ever yet 
applied. But the United States 
government, though it is careful to 
extort to the uttermost farthing its 
twenty cents per month and per 
head from every seaman, provides no 
hospital for old seamen, not even 
for those who have fought and bled 
in the nary, but compels them to 
fall on the parish for support, just 
as if they were poor landsmen, that 
had never paid a tax. ‘Three com- 
mandments giveth the United States 
government unto the sailor. 

Ist. Thou shalt pay thy twenty 
cents per month hospital tax. 

2d. If thou art so imprudent as 
to break thy leg, or so thoughtless 
as to fall into a consumption, and 
presumest to come to the hospi- 
tal, thou shalt either die or get well 
within four months, else at the end 
of that time thou shalt be turned 
out of doors. 

3d. Above all things, be not 
guilty of old age. Remember it is 
thy business to die in battle with the 
tempests—but if in thy sheer obsti- 
nacy thou wilt live till time causeth 
thy once strong and valuable arm to 
tremble, or unnerves those limbs 
which once were worth to us $2 40 
per annum, thou mayest take thy 
choice, either to die in the gutter or 
crawl to the poor-house, for we want 
thy money for other purposes than 
taking care of such as thou. 

In the city of New York, the 
United States government-tax upon 
sailors, has amounted to 7 

* We are sorry that our inquiries on 
this point, have as yet been fruitless. 





but it has provided accommodation 
for only one hundred (sick or dis. 
abled, not o/d) seamen, and that in 
a ward of the City Hospital—po 
the hospital for seamen. We know 
not what amount of provision has 
been made in Boston, but we do 
know that the allowed time of p. 
maining is limited, in naval and alj 
other hospitals for seamen. True 
it is then, as Dr. D. says, “it js 
not charity that they most want, but 
Christian sympathy, brotherly kind. 
ness”—and we take the liberty to 
add, justice, above all. They want 
such a sympathy and brotherly kind. 
ness, as shall lead those who profess 
to feel interested in them, to er 
aloud and spare not, to shout aloud 
at the doors and in the ears of goy. 
ernment, till it is shamed into jus. 
tice. ‘Those who instruct sailors 
should make it their business to 
urge them to maintain their rights: 
and the time is coming, we hope it 
is close at hand, when the sailor 
himself shall have enough intelli 
gence and respectability, virtue and 
social importance, to enable him to 
go personally to the head-quarters 
of his self-constituted “ guardians,” 
and standing up there in all the 
majesty of a full-headed, full-heart- 
ed and full-souled man, demand that 
the bonds of pupilage and infancy 
be sundered, and that he and his 
brethren of the deep be allowed, 
henceforth and forever, all the righits, 


liberty and justice, of other adult, 
free-born citizens. Those who 


preach to landsmen about seamen, 
might profitably, we think, employ 
some of the time by leaving the 
dead level of common-place about 
the ** miserable neglectedness of the 
poor miserable, neslected sailor,” 
and going into some more partict- 
lars and detaiis. 

The man who pays his one of 
five dollars to the sailor’s cause, 
will not be convinced that Ae neg: 
lects the sailor, unless it is shown 
that he neglects him in a matter 
which has little to do with his owa 
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dollars and cents. What Dr. Dewey 
says is true, that “*the kind of con- 
sideration due to them, is not chiefly 
such as is ordinarily given to the 
poor.” From his application of the 
maxim, we are compelled to dissent 
in the strict letter, though not in the 
spirit. It does people little good to 
inform them that ofhers neglect the 
sailor. In a country like ours, where 
public sentiment alone can com- 
mand a repeal of unjust laws and 
customs, the public sentiment should 
be roused to a sense of the injus- 
tice. When the real oppression and 
real neglect of the sailor are felt, 
when public sentiment is roused, 
when justice to the sailor is done, 
then shall the conversion of the 
sailor become an easy work; but 
you may preach to the sailor till his 
and your head are bald as a cannon 
ball, you may scatter your tracts 
upon his ship’s deck, like the pure 
and plentiful snows from heaven, 
you may give him “* words, words, 
words” as soft, as sweet and com- 
passionating as ever showered from 
the lips of the angels, but if you 
compel him to pay what he feels to 
be burdensome, unjust and unequal 
taxes, if you compel him for want 
of a better harbor to come to anchor 
in the whirlpools of vice, that open 
their mouths wide to engulph him 
assoon as he makes the shore, if 
you compel him when old, to leave 
his own hospital and beg a berth in 
your alms-house, all your preaching 
and tracts and professions will have 
little more etfect on his mind than 
the blast of a “ stiff sou’wester.” 
One thing necessary for the high- 
est moral and social good of seamen 
has never yet been attempted, or 
alluded to in any discourse or pub- 
lication that we have ever heard or 
seen. We mean, the total abolition 
of the system of paying advance 
wages to seamen. ‘The system is a 
perfectanomaly. No other class of 
workmen are paid, or expect to be 
paid, till their work is done. The 
system had its origin, doubtless, 


Vol. Il. 62 


in the hearts of the sailor landlords, 
at a time when sailors were all help- 
less, dissolute men. Landlords 
would not suffer men to go to sea 
without some remuneration for the 
liquor bailed out by the landlord and 
guzzled by the sailor. ‘Therefore 
the owners were obliged to pay part 
of the sailor’s wages in advance, 
not one cent of which went into the 
sailor’s pocket, but all into the till 
of the landlord, and this happy cus- 
tom continues unimpaired in any 
respect, even unto this day. The 
landlord gets the whole of the money, 
and the drunken sailor finds him- 
self, on some bright morning, in a 
ship he has never seen before, and 
bound on a voyage on which he has 
been despatched by the landlord, 
while himself was in no condition 
to make a contract. The abolish- 
ment of this system is necessary, 
because it wili be a death-blow to 
the dens of the rum-selling landlords, 
more especially in our southern 
ports. Few sailors reside in or sail 
out of those ports, and therefore 
the landlords must depend upon 
runaways, and those who leave the 
ship. They not only readily re- 
ceive them without a penny, but 
often employ runners to entice men 
away, and all for the sake of the 
month’s advance. Sober, steady 
men need no advance, and often 
sail without it, because masters will 
willingly pay a dollar more to men 
who ship without it, for obvious rea- 
sons. But the system, if abolished, 
as it will be before ve sailors’ mil- 
lennium, will be abolished not by 
the keepers of sailors’ homes and 
temperance boarding-houses, or by 
any connected with societies for 
the good of seamen, but by ship- 
owners and masters by general 
agreement. <A proposition like this 
would meet with opposition from 
many sailors, all rum-selling land- 
lords, and a few temperance land- 
lords—for these last must sometimes 
also depend on the advance for their 
pay—but a little faith and foresight 
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would show owners that the decrease 
both in land-wrecks and shipwrecks 


which would follow the abolition of 


the system, would soon compensate 
them, for the greatest generosity to 
the penniless or drunken sailor. We 
have conversed with many ship- 
masters on this subject, and have 
not found one who thought the pre- 
sent system just, or of good tenden- 
cy—all thought its abolition neces- 
sary and perfectly feasible, pro- 
vided the owners and masters in 
New York or some other large sea- 
port would set the ball in motion. 

Upon one other most important 
point alluded to by Dr. Dewey, we 
desire to remark, viz. sailors’ homes 
and temperance boarding-houses— 
particularly the Sailor’s Home in 
New York. The greatest and most 
comprehensive agencies yet put in 
operation for the good of the sailor 
are these institutions, and were we 
to speak all that we feel concerning 
the good done by the Sailor’s Home 
in New York, we should perhaps be 
charged with extravagance and fa- 
naticism ; but we will say what we 
think none can deny, that it has 
done as much as all other institu- 
tions together to raise the sailor in 
his own estimation and that of the 
public.’ Yet it is equally true that 
this good has been done at an enor- 
mous expense to the charitable pub- 
lic. In 1843-4, the expenses of the 
Home over and above the receipts 
amounted to $9,547 82; to meet 
which, $6,022 82 had to be drawn 
from the contributions of that year for 
general purposes, only $3,525 hav- 
ing been devoted expressly to the 
Sailor’s Home. In 1844-5, the ex- 
penses above receipts were $7,422 
28, to meet which $4,774 63 were 
drawn from the general funds, only 
#2,647 65 having been contributed 
expressly for the Home. 

It becomes, then, a serious ques- 
tion, What is the reason of this 
enormous expense? Dr. Dewey 
gives us a reason as follows: 

“ But, alas! there are yet many 


(sailors) who, instead of being able 
to help others, need themselves to 


be 
helped. 


They have come wrecked 
from sea, or they have been more 
fatally wrecked on shore ; and their 
earnings all spent, their clothes, per: 
haps, half stripped from them, they 
come knocking at the door of our 
Sailor’s Home for charity both to 
body and soul; and it is from pity- 
ing these strangers and taking them 
in, that this institution fails as yet to 
support itself.”—p. 16. 

Now we are unable to tell the ex. 
act number of distressed seamen 
received into the Home, or the time 
and expense of the maintenance of 
each or all, for neither the secreta- 
ry’s nor treasurer’s report has ever 
given us any clue by which we 
might ascertain. We find, howev- 
er, by the dast report of the Secre- 
tary of the Am. Seamen’s Friend 
Society, that “at least 550” were 
received and maintained ‘at the 
Home at some expense or other, 
curing the past financial year. Let 
us then suppose, that these 550 men 
were each an expense of $7, which 
is certainly a very large allowance, 
for ashipwrecked seaman is entitled 
to his $15 advance, like any other, 
and $22 (15 and 7) will maintain a 
man for some time, and even furnish 
him with an outfit of clothes, sufficient 
for a short voyage, in which he can 
earn enough to clothe himself bet- 
ter ; and a man in such circumstan- 
ces must expect to be shipped sooner 
than any other.* We take this esti- 
mate, not because we believe itto be 
the true one, but because we desire to 
be liberal. Five hundred and fifty 
men at an expense of %7 each, 
would cost the Home $3,850,— 
which is certainly neither $9,547 82, 
nor $7,422 28—but if these men 
were each an expense of $10, the 
sum would amount to $5,500, and 
yet in last year’s account there are 





*If a man is ill or disabled, he is of 
course sent to the hospital, for the Sailor's 
Home is not a hospital but a boarding- 
house. 
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nearly $2,000 unaccounted for. And 
it would seem that the managers of 
the Am. Seamen’s Friend Society 
have lately come to the conclusion 
that it ought to take neither $9,547 
82 nor $7,422 28 per annum to 
support the Home—for instead of 
the $1,250 per annum salary paid 
to the superintendent, besides valua- 
ble perquisites, with an ad libitum 
allowance for distressed seamen, we 
have just learned that they have en- 
gaged this year to give the superin- 
tendent only $3,500, and the per- 
quisites aforesaid, out of which sum 
he is to manage to live, and to give 
the necessary assistance to indigent 
seamen. 

This movement, we maintain, is 
praiseworthy, though, as an impar- 
tial observer, we are bound to in- 
quire why it was not thought of be- 
fore—but the idea that any thing 
may be saved is so valuable that 
we trust the managers, now that it 
has been found, will fasten their 
“grapplings”’ into itand hold on— 
forsome thousands of dollars per 
annum may be considered a deside- 
ratum where the whole receipts of 
the society do not amount to a great 
many thousands. We, and not only 
we, but a great many others, are 
truly gratified to know that there 
isa limit to this ocean of expense— 
the navigators have “ heaved the 
lead” and brought up hard bottom 
—the Sailor’s Home need no longer 
be considered a bottomless and ab- 
solutely insatiable maelstrom, for 
itcan be glutted for $3,500 per 
annum. 

We undertake not to assign any 
reason for the great expenses of the 
Home. We pretend to no knowledge 


whatever in the management of 


such establishments, but we should 
not marvel if, on examination, it 
should be found that much of the 
“nearly $6,000” paid in salaries to 
officers and servants, might well be, 
or have been, spared. But we do 
not assert that the salaries are too 
large or too many, because we 
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mean to assert nothing of which 
we are not perfectly sure—we only 
know that among the various causes 
assigned by the friends of seamen 
for the enormous outgoes of the 
Home, this has been one of the 
most prominent—but that there must 
exist some cause not yet assigned 
in the public documents of the so- 
ciety, is sufficiently evident from the 
fact, that the Sailor’s Home in New 
York, is, so far as we can learn, the 
only sailor’s home or temperance 
boarding-house for seamen in the 
United States which fails to sustain 
itself, while its receipts must be far 
greater. ‘The amount of these re- 
ceipts we know not, and therefore 
we will allow the reader the same 
privilege which the secretary and 
treasurer give to every member of 
society—the invaluable yankee priv- 
ilege of guessing for himself. 

If the Sailor’s Home in New York, 
can not be maintained without this 
expense of $3,500 per annum, we 
say, let it be supported and the ex- 
pense cheerfully paid; but if this ex- 
pense may be spared, if, as we are 
assured, there are good men and 
truéf men experienced in the busi- 
ness, men who are accustomed both 
to holding and driving their own 
ploughs, who will be glad to take 
charge of the Home and pay for it 
$1,000 rent per annum, and engage 
to take all destitute seamen who may 
come, and keep them as long as is 
necessary without any charge to the 
society—then we suggest, (and we 
make the suggestion with a sincere 
desire to be understood, though the 
suggestion may be considered un- 
worthy of a thought,) that the ar- 
rangement be made at once. This 
will be a clear saving of $4,500 per 
annum to the society, and more also, 
for while a shade of suspicion rests 
upon the management of the society, 
the liberal, as well as those who are 
always ready and anxious to find ex- 
cuses for withholding, will be deter- 
red from contributing to its support. 
We know no reason why the receipts 
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of the A. S. F. S. do not increase in 
proportion to the receipts of other 
benevolent societies, unless that the 
Christian community begins to doubt 
the sagacity of its management. 
Instead of $12,000 or $18,000 per 
annum, its receipts ought to be at 
least, 350,000 per annum, consider- 
ing its immense importance. This 
yeur they will, we hope, and indeed 
have no doubt, be greatly increased 
by the labors of its additional secre- 
taries, and by certain timely lega- 
cies just received, and by the very 
encouraging assurance that only 
$3,500 will this year be expended 
at the Home, over and above its re- 
ceipts. During the “ inefficient” 
administration of Mr. Greenleaf, the 
receipts of the society were about 
the same as at present, and in some 
years more, even without the help 
of the Sailor’s Home, as an extra 
forcing pump; and though but lit- 
tle glorification was made, some- 
thing considerable was done in for- 
eign fields, for the evangelization of 
seamen; and we think it is really 
to be regretted, that the embarrass- 
ments of the society, should have 
obliged them to spend so much more 
time in good wishes, than money in 
good deeds, for the support of the 
Gospel in foreign ports; and it is 
not a matter of surprise or sorrow, 
that the Foreign Evangelical Soci- 
ety, witha full knowledge of the 
embarrassments of the A. S. F. 8., 
should have done in sending a sea- 
man’s preacher to one of the ports 
of South America, what, under other 
circumstances, might have seemed 
an unwarrantable interference. 

If, for the future, the Sailor’s 
Home is to be a bill of expense to 
the A.S. F.S., the account of expen- 
diture on account of distressed sea- 
men should be kept separate, and a 
separate fund asked for and created ; 
for the charitable public has a right 
to inquire and to know where its 
money goes; and slurring the mat- 
ter over at the end of every annual 
report, by saying a great deal of 
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money has been expended for the 
relief of a great many seamen, jg 
not calculated to quiet the natural 
curiosity of those who are interested, 

But we have made inquiries of two 
individuals, well known to the friends 
of seamen, Capt. Roland Gelston and 
Mr. Fred. Hennell, keepers of sailor 
boarding-houses in the city of New 
York, accommodating about 1500 
me. each per annum, (the Sailor's 
Home receives about 4500,) in order 
to make definite statements and to 
enable the reader to arrive at some 
definite conclusion. Capt. G. in 
forms us that he pays $800 per an- 
num rent, (an expense which the 
Home has not,) that he naid all his 
expenses and cleared $200 in the 
year ending May 1, 1844, and about 
$300 in the year ending May l, 
1845. He says that he has never 
refused to receive a shipwrecked or 
In 1844, he re- 
ceived of such seamen 90, and in 
1845, 80. In both years he has had 
a great many boys, from whom he 
obtained but little money. 

Mr. F. Hennell, formerly cashier 
of the Home, opened a_ boarding 
house last winter on his own account. 
He pays $800 rent, and says that 
thus far his most sanguine expecta- 
tions have been fully realized—he 
expects to nett a clear profit this 
year, of from $1200 to $1500. He 
has never refused to receive a ship- 
wrecked or distressed seaman—a 
single “noisy, drunken man-of- 
war’s-man,” he did refuse to admit, 
but all others he has unhesitatingly 
received. Indeed, it must be that 
all private boarding-houses pay their 
expenses, else, having no charitable 
assistance, they must of course be 
closed ; and whatever expense dis- 
tressed seamen may be to the keep- 
ers of such boarding-houses, in the 
long run they are almost certain to 
lose nothing by a deed of charity, 
for if the sailor himself never repays 
them, sailors are clannish men, and 
the knowledge that the landlord has 
done well by a shipmate, will often 


distressed seaman. 
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. pring a whole ship’s crew to board 


with him at the end of the voyage. 

We offer no apology for any thing 
we have said concerning sailors’ 
hospitals or sailors’ homes, except 
the facts adduced, and we only re- 
gret that the reasonable limits of an 
article prevent us from saying more. 

As we took Dr. Dewey’s sermon 
asthe ground of our remarks, the 
reader will thank us, no doubt, for 
closing our article with the best pas- 
sage in the discourse, and, we think, 
one of the finest in the language. 

“ Yes, many a ship is now conse- 
crated to God. Many a pious mas- 
ter gathers his people together on 
the holy day. 1 behold that wonder 
upon the deep ; that deck, a floating 
altar; that tapering mast, a spire 
pointing to heaven; above, the dome 
of the sky ; around, the far-spread- 
ing sea, the flooring of God’s tem- 
ple; and there, amidst the vast and 
listening solitude of waters, go up 
the voice of prayer and the anthem 
of thanks; giving! And when the 
ship returns, she brings report per- 
haps—for such things are known— 
of other gains than those which 
pertain to the merchandise of this 


THE MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF 
DISI 


Many seem to think that when 
the body is sick, it is simply a sick- 
ness of the body alone; and the 
mind has nothiag to do with it. 
They do indeed allow that when 
actual mental derangement occurs 
in connection with any disease, the 
mind is affected with the body ; but 
they are prone to lose sight of the 
fact in all ordinary cases of disease, 
and yet it exists in these as really, 
though not to the same degree. The 
influence of disease upon the mind 
is obvious to the most careless and 
superficial observer, when he sees 
the delirium produced by inflamma- 
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world ; of treasures found by her in- 
mates, richer than Indian pearls or 
gold of Ophir. Upon the boundless 
deep its wandering children are 
learning of Him whose ‘ way is in 
the sea, and whose path is in the 
great waters, and whose footsteps 
are not known.’ Bibles and good 
books, provided by kind hands, went 
out with them; prayers and good 
exhortations were uttered in their 
ears; the blinding mists of intem- 
perance had already fallen from 
their eyes ; and now the *y have seen 
the light and felt the power of a 
new creation. Yes, upon thy wild 
element, so long estranged from re- 
ligion, there are now ‘ revivals of 
religion.” I say not with what im- 
perfection or weakness of faith, the 
poor sailor has received the visita- 
tion; but I say that the eventful 
voyage which has brought to him 
the sense of that power divine, is of 
dearer concern and value, than if it 
were freighted for his single behoof, 
with the wealth of Indian empires! 
Nay, ask himself; and poor as he is, 
he will tell you that he would not 
give up his hope in Christ for the 


wealth of the world !”’—p. 15. 


MIND AND BODY IN 
ASE. 


tion of the brain; but such cases 
seem to him to stand out as glaring 
exceptions to what he considers the 
great general fact—that the mind is 
independent of the ailments of the 
body. Physicians themselves too 
often overlook the influence of mind 
in their treatment of disease, and 
the community generally have sadly 
inadequate views of its extent and 
universality. There can not be any 
sickness of body, however slight, 
that does not produce some effect 
upon the mind, and which is not 
influenced either for good or for ill 
through mental impressions. 
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[t is important, in the management 
of the sick, not only that this fact 
should be kept clearly and steadily 
in view by the physici ian; but that 
it should be understood by the com- 
munity, so that the efforts of the 
physician may not be thwarted, as 
they often are, by the attendants 
and friends of the sick, when he 
aims to act upon bodily disease by 
impressions made on the mind. And 
I refer not in this remark merely to 
impressions of this kind where the 
attempt to produce them is so pal- 
pable that the most careless observer 
would perceive it, but to all those 
influences which the physician is 
exerting upon the minds of the sick, 
in his daily intercourse with them. 
In truth, every thing that he says 
and does in the sick room, is to be 
regarded as really a medicine, and 
producing as real if not as manifold 
effects upon the state of the patient, 
as any of the drugs that he admin- 
isters. F 

It will be profitable then to the 
general reader, as well as to the 
medical man, to examine the influ- 
ences which the mind and the body 
exert upon each other in sickness, 
the use which can be made of such 
influences in the cure of disease, 
and the to which they are 
from the mismanagement of 
those who have the care of the sick. 

doing th s, however, it 
may be both interesting and profit- 
able to look at the connection which 
exists between the body and the 
mind. ‘There are figures 
used to illustrate this connection. 
The most common one is that in 
which the mind is spoken of as 
dwelling in the budy as a habitation. 
In a certain sense this is true. This 
tabernacle of flesh, as the Bible 
aptl) y terms it, is, in its present state, 
a habitation, which the mind is to 
leave in a short time, to return to 
it, however, at length, rebuilt and 
refitted in a more glorious, an in- 
corruptible form, to dwell in it then 
forever. But this illustration of the 


abuse 
liable 


Before 


various 


mysterious connection of the mind 
with the body is but a partial one 
it does not express the extent nor 
the intimacy of that connection, 
The mind is not a mere dweller put 
into this habitation. Its union with it 
is not thus loose and easily severed, 
It is bound to its every nerve and 
fibre, so that the least touch of the 
body at any point affects the mind. 
Instead of be “ing put into the body, 
it has, being thus interlaced, as we 
may say, fibre with fibre, grown 
with its growth, and strengthened 
with its strength. In the feebleness 
of infancy the mind is just as feeble 
as the body, and they both grow to. 
gether up to the vigor and firmness 
of manhood, and both decline to. 
gether in old age. 
union through all the stages of life, 
and so equally is 


So close is their 


each aflected by 
the joys and suffe rings of the other, 
that we might justly conclude, that 
at death, when the tabernacle crum- 
bles into dust, the mind falls with it 
never to rise again, had nota divine 
revelation told us that, indissoluble as 
this connection appears during life, 
almighty power will dissever it and 
release the soul from the thousand 
ties that bind it to its habitation at 
the very moment of its destruction. 
Were it not for this assurance of 
our immortality, we could look for- 
ward in the uncertain future to noth- 
ing but blank, drear annihilation, as 
awaiting our minds, just as it does 
the minds of the 


In our carefulness to avoid ma- 


brutes that perish. 


terialism, we are too apt to look 


upon the mind and the body as two 
separate and independent things. 


At death they do indeed become s0, 
but who of us knows that they would, 
were it not for the fiat of the Al- 
mighty ? Who knows that there !s 
nota ‘necessity for the putting forth 
of his power in each individual case 
at the time of death, to prevent the 
mind of man from dying with his 
body, just as the mind of the brute 
$v The very prevalent 
notion that the mind is essentially 
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indestructible, and that it is put into 
the body as a separate thing, having 
the power of itself to leave the 
body whenever it dies, rests on no 
substantial proof. ‘That it is des- 
tined thus to leave the body is quite 
another thing. 

Materialists, of whom we are 
pained to say there are many 
among believers in phrenology, 
though they flatly deny it,* seem to 
think that the brain produces thought 
pretty much as the liver makes bile 
orthe stomach gastric juice. This 
doctrine would be gratuitous, a 
mere supposition, even if there were 
no Christian revelation to contradict 
it But while we discard all such 
anti-Christian and absurd fantasies, 
we must not run to the other ex- 
treme, as men have 
done. It must be admitted, that in 
this life all the manifestations of 
mind are not only connected with, 
but are dependent upon, a material 
organization. ‘The nature of this 
connection and dependence is of 
course a mystery, but of its existence 
there is no doubt. So far as injury 
is done to the brain and nervous 
system, just so far are the mani- 
festations or actions of the mind 
impaired. And, on the other hand, 
moral causes, acting directly upon 
the mind, affect through it the or- 
ganization. And when insanity re- 
sults from moral causes thus acting, 
it is not a direct effect, but an in- 


some good 


*It is often difficult to determine def- 
initely what are the real sentiments of 
phrenologists on this subject. But that 
some of them, if not actually and fully 
materialists, are very near it, there is no 
sort of doubt, if language is to be under- 
stood as used by them in the same way 
that it ordinarily is. They not only strip 
man of all the elements of moral char- 
acter, and consider him, as one of them 
expresses it, as ‘a bundle of instincts,’ 
thus making him but a brute of a higher 
order; but the material organization is 
exalted in their view above all those 
spiritual qualities or powers, which they 
seem to consider either as attached to it, 
or resulting from it, or at least as being in 
no sense independent of it. If this be 
not materialism, it comes very near to it. 
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direct one—the organization affected 
by the mind is thrown into a dis- 
eased state, and reacts upon the 
mind, influencing its manifestations. 
If the mind thus acted upon were a 
spirit, separated from the body, the 
result would be merely the feelings, 
which the motives applied would 
naturally produce, and not the un- 
natural feelings of insanity. It is 
not strictly proper then to speak of 
a mind diseased. 

Let me not be understood to mean 
that mental derangement in every 
case is to be attributed to disease, 
that leaves such palpable traces that 
the dissecting knife would reveal it 
if death were to take place. There 
are diseased operations in the body, 
that are hidden from our view—so 
hidden, that they not only leave no 
traces, but often develop no char- 
acteristic bodily symptoms. 

Although the principles above 
stated are often overlooked, and 
sometimes doubted, or even denied ; 
there are some cases in which they 
stand out so plainly, that every body 
acknowledges for the time their 
truth. For example, if a man, by 
a blow on his head, has a piece of 
his skull pressed inward upon his 
brain, he becomes senseless, and, if 
he arouse at all from his stupor, his 
mind is obviously in an unnatural 
The surgeon raises the de- 
pressed bone, and thus taking off 
the pressure from the brain, restores 
the mind of the man to activity and 
sanity. In this case it is plain to 
every one, that the mental mani- 
festations were suspended by a 
cause acting directly upon the ma- 
terial organization, and that they 
were revived again by the removal 
of this cause. 

Take another example. A man 
of strong and clear mind becomes 
deranged, and at length arrives at 
perfect idiocy. He goes down to 
the grave in this condition. No one 
supposes that in such a case the 
mind is affected independently of 
the body, but the mental state is of 
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course attributed to bodily disease ; 
and affection fondly, and we may 
say rationally, cherishes the expec- 
tation, that when the mind shall be 
freed from this tabernacle of flesh, 
it will emerge from its long night of 
darkness, and possess again ils fac- 
ulties in full, just as the man who 
lies senseless from pressure upon 
the brain, is restored to mental ac- 
tivity when that pressure is taken 
off by the trephine and elevator of 
the surgeon. 

Now what is true of the cases 
that we have cited is true in every 
case—all mental aberration, how- 
ever slight it may be, results from 
the connection of the mind with the 
body, and would not occur without 
this connection. It is the product 
of some impression made upon the 
material organization, either directly 
or indirectly through the mind. This 
impression may be momentary and 
evanescent, or it may produce a 
real change of structure. It would 
be interesting to enlarge upon these 
points, but it 
our purpose. 

We speak of the brain as the 
seat of the mind, or If we 
mean by this simply, that this is the 
great central organ of that system 
in the body (the nervous system) 
through which the mind acts upon 
external things, and is acted upon 
by them, it is correct so to speak. 
But if we mean to localize the 
mind, as sitting there, and especially 
if we fix upon some one part of the 
brain, as upon the 
pineal gland (a body smaller than a 
pea) as the seat, the throne of the 
mind, the illustration is an erroneous 
one. The mind acts upon the whole 
body, through all the parts of the 
nervous system, and each portion 
of that system has its own peculiar 
offices to perform in obedience to 
the mind. This is as true of the 
brain as it is of the rest of the ner- 
vous system. This organ is a com- 
plex one, and the different parts 
have their different offices. ‘This 
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we know in regard to some of these 
parts, and we can justly presume jt 
in regard to others. And we do 
this without adopting the fancifyl 
ideas of phreno! ogists in locating 
the different fac ultie *s of the mind, 
While the brain is the great cen. 
tral organ of the nervous system, by 
which ‘the mind imparts and receives 
impressions, there are other parts of 
that same system which seem to 
bear some other relation to the mind 
than that by which they transmit 
these impressions to and from the 
mind through the brain, as the 
nerves ordinarily do. ‘They seem 
to have a connection with the mind 
independent of the direct agency of 
the brain, and for aught we know 
they have such a connection. When 
the mind is affected by any passion, 
either of the cheerful or the de. 
pressing kind, its sensible effects 
upon the body are not observable 
chiefly in the brain, but in the re. 
gion of the heart and the other or- 
gans adjacent to it. The thrill of 
joy is felt there, and grief produces 
there its sensation of 
prompting the 
relieve it. 


oppression, 
occasional sigh to 


Such facts as these led an eminent 
French physiologist, Bichat, to adopt 
the theory that while the intellectual 
functions their seat in the 
brain, the moral sentiments have 
theirs in the ganglionic system of 
nerves, (as it is called,) which has 
certain great nervous centres in the 
region of the stomach, &c. 

We will not stop to expose the 
fallacy of this plausible theory. It 
is sufficient for our purpose simply 
to advert to the fact, that the moral 
sentiments of the mind or soul are 
manifested more in that part of the 
body than in the brain. ‘The very 
language of the affections, and the 
gestures which accompany the ut 
terance of that language, or supply 
its place when feeling is too big for 
utterance, are in consonance ‘with 
this fact. We speak of the heart, 
and we place the hand upon the 
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heart when the moral sentiments are 
in lively action. And when feeling 
jsso great as to be overpowering, 
or when the attempt is mi ide to sup- 
ress it, there is w ith the load which 
is felt at the heart, a sensation of 
choking, (no word expresses it so 
well as this homely one,) prevent- 
ing utterance; and then when it 
finds yent, it seems as if there was 
a gushing forth from the heart, not 
merely figuratively, but from the 
material heart that is throbbing in 
our bosoms. 

The fact which we 
illustrating shows the 


have been 
force of such 
expre ssions in the Bible as ‘* boweis 
of compassion,’ ‘ bowels did yearn,’ 
&e. It throws some light also on 
the influence of grief upon the 
somach, and on the depression of 


afflicts the 


I 
spirits which so sorely 
dyspeptic. 

It gives but a faint idea, then, of 
the all-pervading connection of the 
mind with the body, 
mind to be locked up in some cham- 
ber of the brain, there receiving by 
the nerves from every 
quarter, and sending forth messages 
in return by the same media. There 
jsno evidence of the existence of 
one great central point of attach- 
ment for the mind, but the ties of 
its connection with the body are 
multiplied and diffused. It is not 
merely, therefore, 
existing in the brain that 
mind. Disorder of 
itely modified by the different seats 
and modes of diiterent 
portions of the nervous system, as 
well as in different parts of the brain 
itself. I speak now not of palpable 
insanity alone, but of all the 
states of mind occurring in sickness. 

One of the common and 
prominent characteristics of the state 
of mind in 
The weakness of body caused by 
generally accompanied 
by a corresponding de bility of mind. 
When Cassius speaks of Cvsar, as 
asking, ‘give me some drink, Ti- 
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tinius, as a sick girl,’ you see some- 
thing more than weakness of muscle 
—the giant mind of the mighty 
Cresar is prostrated even to eflem- 
inacy. 

And as weakness of a muscle is 
attended with unsteady, irregular, 
and sometimes even spasmodic ac- 
tion of its fibres, so it is with weak- 
ness of mind. Its efforts are fitful, 
and it is easily thrown off from its 
balance. A man tottering 
along, occasionally resting upon his 
staff, or taking hold of 1 post ora 
fence, is thrown down by the gen- 
tlest touch, or by stumbling over even 
a slight that he chances 
not to see so as to avoid or guard 
And in the tedious jour- 
mind and body 
in their feebleness to- 
either is exceedingly 

And if the one fall, 
the other is pulled down with it. 
The guide, therefore, of these. two 
travelers in this journey, must see 
to it, that all obstacles in the way 
of either be removed or avoided, 
that no rude hand be permitted to 
touch them, and that all those sup- 
ports be supplied on the way which 
either can best use. 

The mental weakness which dis- 
is often exhibited to 
the physician under affecting cir- 
Minds, that have been 
able to grasp the most difficult and 
abstruse subjects, return, in the de- 
bility of to the simplest 
ideas—those which are both com- 
mon and precious to the child, the 
men, the angel, and to God himself. 
The ‘strong meat’ is turned from, 
for the ‘ ry of babes.” I remem- 
lofty intellect, fading 
away he consumption, who well 
exe mplified this remark. Her aged 
father was reading to her a chapter 
in one of the epistles of Paul. ‘ It 
said she, ‘but | can not 
understand it now. It bewilders 
me. Something more simple— 
something from the apostle John is 
better for my poor feeble mind.’ 
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The mind, weakened by disease, 
is easily disturLed and agitated, 
except in those cases in which dis- 
ease blunts the sensibilities. De- 
rangement of mind is often the pro- 
duct of mere weakness, under in- 
crease of excitement, without any 
fresh accession of local disease. 
A familiar illustration of this you 
may see in fever. Very often there 
is mental derangement only during 
the paroxysm of fever, the mind 
being quite clear in the remissions. 
Especially is this the case with 
children, whose sensibilities and 
sympathies are in so much more 
lively a state than those of the adult. 

Slight causes, therefore, which 
would produce little or no effect 
upon the mind of one in firm health, 
may affect strongly the mind of a 
sick man. A single example will 
suffice. The patient was sick with 
typhus fever. He had been very 
much deranged, and great care had 
been taken to guard against any 
excitement, which might act inju- 
riously upon him. He was now 
getting better, and his mind had be- 
come calm and clear, though still, 
like his body, it was very weak. 
A friend came in one morning as 
usual to inquire about him. He 
knew that all visitors had been pro- 
hibited from going into the sick 
room, but he wished very much to 
see his friend, and, as he had an 
opportunity, he looked in through 
the door, as it chanced to be a little 
open. The dull eye of the sick 
man saw him dimly, and he at once 
became as much affected as if he 
had seen a dreadful vision. His 
distempered fancy conjured up ideas 
of a painful character, which re- 
mained upon his mind for a week, 
and endangered as well as delayed 
his convalescence. 

This incident leads me to remark 
that physicians find great difficulty 
in securing a due degree of quiet- 
ness in the sick room. I use the 
word quietness in its widest sense. 
I do not mean the avoidance of 
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noise merely, but of all improper 
excitement. Visiting is generally a 
perfect nuisance in the chamber of 
sickness. Multitudes of lives are 
continually sacrificed to Curiosity 
and mistaken kindness. The tattling 
circles that gather around the fire. 
side of the sick room, and retail 
their mixtures of medical lore, and 
slander, and hair-breadth escapes, 
and wonderful cures, often inflict 
torture upon the shattered nerves of 
the poor patient, and that torture 
sometimes, | have not a doubt, ends 
in death, when a recovery might oth. 
erwise have taken place. 

No one should enter the sick 
room from curiosity or from a mere 


T no} 
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Nothing 


of doing 


vague desire to do good. 


but the actual 


prospect 
good should prompt him to go there, 
Indeed, every thing which interferes 
with the proper quiet of the sick 
should be most scrupulously avoided, 
It should always be remembered, 
that in many cases of disease, men- 
tal excitement may do as much 
harm as the excitement produced by 
stimulating medicines. And itis as 
much the business of the physician 
to direct in the management of this 
matter, as in the administration of 
remedies; for it bas as real, if not 
as great a bearing on the recovery 
of the patient. Indeed, sometimes 
it is vastly more important than all 
the medicine that is given in the 
case. 
illustrates this last remark so stri- 
kingly, that I will state it as briefly 
as possible. A patient was taken 
sick, with some important business 
pressing upon his attention at the 
time of the attack. He was per- 
suaded to dismiss it entirely from 
his thoughts for the time. He was 
soon relieved by the remedies that 
were used, and he was in a fair way 
for a recovery. He was however 
in such a state, that it was very im- 
portant that he should be kept from 
all excitement, and as I saw that he 
was disposed to attend to the business 
now with some friend, whom he 
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wished to have called in for the pur- 
pose, | told him and his family in 
plain terms the risk which he would 
rua if he should pursue this course. 
He however disregarded my injunc- 
tions, and the consequence was that 
inthe evening of the same day he 
was very sick, and in a few days 
died from disease in the brain, which 
was clearly induced by the mental 
excitement. If he had followed my 
directions as scrupulously in regard 
to this point as he did in regard to 
the medicines which were given, 
recovery instead of would 
probably have been the result. 
Some, in their anxiety to secure 
the quiet of the sick, go to an ex- 


death 


treme, and give almost the silence 
of the grave to every sick room. 
They institute a sort of prison dis- 
cipline, and shut out both the light 
of heaven and all cheerfulness of 
intercourse. ‘The very means which 
they take to produce quietness, the 
stealthy step and the whisper, are 
apt to disturb the patient more than 
noise or excitement would do. Dis- 
eretion should be exercised by the 
physician, and the friends of the 
patient should rely on him to direct 
this part of the management of the 
case, as well as that which is strictly 
medical. He must judge as to the 
degree and kind of excitement ap- 
propriate to the case, and direct in 
its application, for the same reason 
that he should, in a case of disease 
of the eye, direct as to the amount 
of light which should be admitted 
to it. 

It is often very di 
out these principles, especially in 
families that have but a small num- 
ber of apartments. ‘The fear of 
giving ofiense too, very often opens 
the door wide for visit 
the most positive injunctions of the 
physician. ‘T'o obviate this difficulty, 
Ihave in some few cases put upon 
the door a card, forbidding this kind 
of intrusion—an expedient which I 
have found to be very successful. 
One case was that of a clergyman’s 
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family. So many were sick, that 
the house was a perfect hospital. A 
large portion of the parish poured 
in of course, to offer their sympathy 
and their services. Most of these 
persons did more harm than good. 
I attempted to remedy the evil by 
directions to the nurses, and by con- 
versation with individuals, but in 
vain. At length I put up a card on 
the door of the house, to this effect. 
* Visitors are requested to go directly 
into the parlor. No one is to enter 
the sick rooms but those who have 
the care of the sick. No talking 
in the entry.” This effected the 
desired change at once. | introduce 
this case simply to show the diffi- 
culties which exist on this point, 
especially in country towns, and the 
very plain remedy which can be 
applied. ‘There is no reason why 
a universal rule should not be adopt- 
ed in every case, in which it is 
deemed necessary by the physician. 

The attendants on the sick often 
make a great mistake in supposing 
the patient to be so fast asleep, or so 
stupid, as to receive no impressions 
from their conversation. Often, 
from this cause, he is obliged to 
hear what may do him great harm. 
Amid the confused thoughts of his 
dreamy bewildered state of mind, 
the idea of his own death is conjured 
up by some remark, to trouble and 
affright him. Instead of getting the 
rest which his wearied body and 
mind so much need, his nerves are 
disturbed by the hum of conversa- 
tion, and his mind is harassed by a 
succession of dread thoughts and 
visions, suggested by remarks, of 
which it is supposed that he takes 
no cognizance, 

Some, who are very cautious on 
these points in regard to adults that 
are sick, never think of their appli- 
cation to children. Often, for ex- 
ample, does the physician find, on 
entering the sick room, those whom 
kindness and curiosity have assem- 
bled there, talking loudly, while the 
mother is trying in vain to soothe 
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the troubled child by rocking the 
cradle as if for a wager. Much, 
too, is often said in presence of sick 
children that ought not to be, on the 
false supposition that they do not 
understand what is said. Many a 
child is frightened by horrid stories, 
and by gloomy comments upon his 
own case. 
and besides fretting him by their 
staring, they say something, per- 
haps, of this sort. ‘Poor thing! 
how sick he looks! I don’t believe 

And then they 


he can get weil.’ 
go on to tell about some little child, 


Visitors stand over him, 


perhaps his playmate, that had died 
recently, and whom, perhaps, he 
saw laid in his grave, and utter in 
his hearing, with all due solemnity 
and sorrowfulness, the opinion that 
he is affected much like him, and 
will probably die in the same way, 
adding, by way of consolation to 
the poor mother, that then they wiil 
be in heaven together. Children 
have sensibilities and hopes and 
fears, like adults, and they under- 
stand, even at a very tender age, 
enough about death to be affected, 
and often very strongly, by this 
holding up of its grim visage di- 
rectly before them. ‘The mind, and 
the nervous system, by which the 
mind is connected with the body, 
are as excitable in the child as in 
the adult, and the avoidance of un- 
necessary alarm and excitement is 
as important in the sickness of the 
one as in that of the other. 

I can not forbear here to notice 
one thing, which often exerts a bad 
influence upon the mind of the child 
in sickness. It is the habit which 
many people have of threatening 
their children, when in health, with 
sending for the doctor to bleed them, 
or to give them some bitter medi- 
cine, as a punishment for their mis- 
deeds. The inevitable tendency of 
this is to increase the mental de- 
pression and agitation which disease 
produces, by the gloomy associa- 
tions which are thus necessarily at- 
tached to sickness in the mind of 


the child. The physician should 
never be held up as a bugbear to 
children, but should uniformly pe 
spoken of in their presence in such 
terms, that when he visits them ip 
sickness, they may rejoice to see 
him, both as a friend and as one 
who is to bring them relief. There 
is no doubt that many a child is 


seized with an ill-defined terror, 
when the physician is called in, and 
thinks of him only as some dreadful 
monster that cuts off children’s ears, 
edt amine tain Bock iol 
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is always injurious, and undoubtedly 
is sometimes fatally so. One may 
get some adequate idea of the feel. 
ings of children under such circum. 
stances, by imagining himself, ina 
state of weakness and disease, to be 
visited by an incarnate demon, who 
has both the power and the dispo- 
sition to torment him. 

[1 am anxious to impress most 
faithfully the mind of the reader 
with the importance of giving rest 
to the I have 
already remarked on the extent and 
the intimacy of the union between 
the mind and the body. It is never 
to be forgotten 
sickness, that the mind not only g 


mind in sickness. 


in the chamber of 


not by itself, alone and indey endent, 


tag 


but that it is not connected with 


sound nerves, but acts upon a de 
ranged body, and is acted upon by 
it, through the multitude of nervous 
filaments, which, scattered every 
where, are receiving impressions at 
every point, and transmitting them 
to the mind. If, therefore, the mind, 
thus disturbed by disease, be at the 
same time troubled by causes ap- 
plied directly to it, the result must 
be a reaction from the mind through 
the nerves upon the disease itself. 
The mental and the bodily irrita- 
tions must increase each other. It 
is then just as important to withhold 
all irritating causes from the mind, 
as from the 
example, if the brain be inflamed, 


diseased organ. For 
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that inflammation may be aggra- 
yated as certainly by exciting the 
mind, as it would be by the admin- 
istration of any stimulant to the 
body. In either case the same re- 
sult occurs—the brain is stimulated 
—the only difference is in the chan- 
nel through which it comes. And 
it is the duty of the physician to 
shut out the irritation from one chan- 
nel, as from the other. 
When the eye is inflamed, one part 
of the curative means is to exclude 
the light, because the light, by ex- 
citing the nerve of sight, would in- 
crease the inflammation. But the 
action of the mind is as re ally con- 


much as 


nected with the brain and nervous 
system, as the act of vision is with 
the eye; and therefore it must be 
guarded against in inflammation of 
the brain, as vision is in inflamma- 
tion of the eye. ‘The same may 
be said, to some extent, at least, of 
every other part as well as the 
brain, for every organ is supplied 
with nerves connecting it with the 
mind. 

Asan illustration of these remarks, 
I will introduce a case, showing the 
influence of the irritation of passion 
upon a diseased body. | refer to 
the death of John Hunter, who has 
been often called the greatest anat- 
omist and physiologist of his age. 
“On October 16, 1793,” says his 
biographer, “‘ when in his usual 
state of health, he went to St. 
George’s hospital, and, unexpectedly 
meeting with some things that ruffled 
his temper, he allowed himself to 
give way to passion; the heart be- 
came with blood, the 
ossified aorta, not yielding to the 
effort of the heart, the countenance 
became dark, angina pectoris imme- 
diately ensued, and turning round 
to Dr. Robertson, one of the physi- 
cians of the hospital, he was inca- 
pable of utterance, and died.” 

This, it is true, is an extraordi- 
nary case, but the result of mental 
irritation in common cases of dis- 
ease, though not as great and as 
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palpable as in this case, is never- 
theless as real. While it caused ia 
the case of John Hunter a sudden 
and final suspension of the heart’s 
action, it would, in a man suffering 
from some inflammation, aggravate 
that disease, by driving the blood 
too forcibly into the inflamed part, 
and by making its irritable nerves 
partake of the general excitement 
of the system. The effect might 
not be at any moment very power- 
ful, but if the irritation be repeated 
or continued, although it may be 
vastly less in amount than it was in 
the case of Hunter, the accummu- 
lative effect of the excitement upon 
the disease would at length become 
very great, perhaps destructive. 
And in certain low states of disease, 
when, in the midst of great weak- 
ness, the nervous system is in an 
extremely agitated condition—a con- 
dition, in which little causes may 
produce powerful effects, a compar- 
atively slight irritation induced in 
the mind, connected as it is with 
every trembling filament of that 
nervous system, may overwhelm the 
very powers of life as certainly, if 
not as suddenly, as did the strong 
passion of Hunter, in overloading 
his diseased heart, and thus stopping 
its action. 

But withholding irritation, and se- 
curing rest and quiet, do not com- 
prise all the physician’s duty in re- 
lation to the mind, any more than 
they do in relation to the body of 
the patient. He is sometimes to 
excite the mind to positive action, 
for the same reason that exciting 
medicines are sometimes adminis- 
tered to the body ; and he may thus 
often exert, through the mind, a 
very happy influence upon disease. 
This remedy, as | have already 
hinted, is to be applied with discre- 
tion, according to the nature of each 
case, and so as not to interfere with 
that rest, which we have shown to 
be so necessary to the mind in the 
treatment of disease. ‘The excite- 
ment must, with some few excep- 
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tions, be agreeable in character, in 
order that it may produce a genial 
influence upon the nervous system. 
The mode, the time and the degree 
of its application require the exer- 
cise of discrimination, as much as 
the dose, and form, and time of any 
stimulant or other medicine that is 
given to the patient. The judgment 
and tact of the physician are never 
more needed than upon such points 
as these. Dr. Tissot, a French 
physician, relates an amusing case, 
showing the utility of discrimination 
in regard to the kind of mental 
stimulation to be applied. <A lady 
was affected with a lethargy, and 
many applications were used to 
rouse her, but to no purpose. At 
length a person, who knew that the 
love of money was the ruling pas- 
sion of her soul, put some French 
crowns into her hand. Aftera few 
minutes she opened her eyes, and 
was soon entirely aroused from her 
stupor. 

The influence of the imagination 
upon the body is familiar to every 
one. I will mention a few cases to 
show its power. 

Beddoes, an English physician 
of great enthusiasm, had imbibed, 
among other new ideas, the notion 
that palsy could be cured by inhaling 
the nitrous oxide gas. He requested 
that eminent chemist, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, to administer the gas to one 
of his patients, and sent him to him 
for that purpose. Sir Humphrey 
put the bulb of a thermometer under 
the tongue of the paralytic, to as- 
certain the temperature of the body, 
so that he whether it 
would be at all affected by the in- 
halation of the gas. 
filled with faith from the assurances 


might see 
The sick man, 


of the ardent Dr. Beddoes, and sup- 
posing that the thermometer was 
the remedy, declared at once that 
he felt better. Davy, desirous of 
seeing how much imagination would 
do in such a case, then told him 
that enough had been done for that 
time, and directed him to come the 
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next day. The application of the 
thermometer was made from day 
to day in the same way, and ing 
fortnight the man was cured. 

When Perkins’ tractors were jp 
vogue, Dr. Haygarth of Bath hada 
pair of wooden ones made of pre. 
cisely the same shape with the or. 
thodox metallic ones, and contrived 
to color them so that the deception 
should not be discovered. He then 
applied them to quite a number of 
patients, with the same results that 
followed the use of the genuine 
tractors, which cost five guineas a 
pair. Pain was relieved as if by 
magic, and the lame were made to 
walk. Their operation in these cases 
is of course to be accounted for ip 
the same way with the operation of 
the thermometer in the case just 
related. 

Some medical students determined 
to try the influence of imagination 
upon a countryman who was going 
into town to market. They met 
him one after the other, each telling 
him how pale and sick he looked. 
At first, as he felt perfectly well, he 
paid no regard to it, but after two or 
three had thus accosted him, he be- 
gan to think there must be something 
the matter with him. By the influ- 
ence of imagination he soon began 
to feel badly, and to look really 
pale. And as he still continued to 
meet persons, who declared them- 
selves struck with his peculiarly 
sickly and ghastly appearance, he 
grew worse and worse, and the re- 
sult was that he sickened and died. 

I could cite numerous cases illus- 
trative of the influence of the im- 
agination upon the condition of the 
body, but these will suffice. 

The physician has constant op- 
portunities for making use of the 
influence of mental association to 
much advantage in the management 
of the sick. He 
insensibly in his daily intercourse 
with his patients, exciting trains of 
agreeable associations in their minds, 
varied to suit the mental and moral 


does this almost 
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character of each, thus aiding ma- 
terially the operation of his reme- 
dies. 

Dr. Rush gives a striking instance 
of the influence of association, which 
| will relate in his own words. 
«During the time,” says he, * that 
| passed in a country school in Cecil 
county, in Maryland, I often went 
on a holiday with my schoolmates 
fo see an eagle’s nest, upon the 
summit of a dead tree in the neigh- 
borhood of the school, during the 
time of the incubation of that bird. 
The daughter of the farmer in whose 
field this tree stood, and with whom 
| became acquainted, married and 
settled in this city about forty years 
ago. In our occasional interviews, 
we now and then spoke of the inno- 
cent haunts and rural pleasures of 
our youth, and, among other things, 
of the eagle’s nest in her father’s 
field. A few years ago I was called 
to visit this woman, in consultation 
with a young physician, in the low- 
est stage of a typhus fever. Upon 
entering the room I| caught her eye, 
and with a cheerful tone of voice 
said only the eagle’s nest. She 
seized my hand without being able 
to speak, and 
emotions of pleasure in her counte- 
nance, prcbably from a sudden as- 
sociation of all her early domestic 


discovered strong 
. D 


connections and enjoyments with 
the words I had uttered. From that 
time she began to recover. She is 


now living, and seldom fails, when 
we meet, to salute me with the echo 
of the eagle's nest.” 

It is important in the treatment of 
disease, to remove all causes which 
awaken disagreeable associations in 
the minds of the sick, for they often 
retard, and sometimes prevent the 
recovery of the patient. It is as 
clearly the duty of the physician to 
detect the causes of such associa- 
tions, and to remove them if pos- 
sible, as it is to detect and remove 
the material causes of any irritation 
or inflammation. 

Dr. Rush mentions a case that 
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came under his observation, in which 
the influence of disagreeable asso- 
ciations hindered the recovery of 
the patient. “ A gentleman in this 
city,” he says, * contracted a vio- 
lent and dangerous fever by gun- 
ning. After being cured of it, he 
did not get well. His gun stood in 
the corner of his room, and being 
constantly in sight, kept up in his 
mind the distressing remembrance 
of his sickness and danger. Upon 
removing it out of his room he soon 
recovered.” 

Some are much more readily af- 
fected by mental associations than 
others. A gentleman in a stage 
coach was observed to keep his 
cloak lying by his side, while he 
was shivering with the cold. He 
was asked by one of his fellow 
travelers, why did he not put it on. 
He replied, “I have just returned 
from a voyage, in which I was very 
sea-sick, and while so I lay with 
that cloak wrapped around me. 
Foolish as it may seem, I can not 
put it on without renewing the nau- 
sea.” 

The various degrees and modes 
in which mental associations appear 
in the sick room, require of course 
the exercise of discretion and tact, 
in managing them to good purposé. 
There is often much injury done by 
failure in this respect. If, for ex- 
ample, the patient have great irri- 
tability of stomach, and if some 
medicine which has been doing him 
good, at length become exceedingly 
offensive to him, the continuance of 
that medicine might do him essential 
harm, by the mere influence of 
mental association; though, 
from this, it may be still an exceed- 
ingly appropriate remedy for his 
Under such circumstances 
a change must be made, or the pa- 
tient will be injured, it may be fa- 
tally. It will not do to call the pa- 
tient whimsical, and go right on with 
the course. The mental association 
connected with the medicine is prac- 
tically one of the ingredients in it, 


aside 


disease. 
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and as such has so modified its na- 
ture as to render it inappropriate to 
the case. 

The physician can often do much 
in curing disease by diverting the 
mind of his patient. Disease is fre- 
quently broken up by producing a 
new action in the system. ‘This is 
a principle in medical practice which 
is familiar to others, as well as to 
the physician. And this change 
may sometimes be brought about in 
by a corresponding 
change eflected in the mind, espe- 
cially in those cases where the state 
of the mind is particularly influenced 
The husband of a 
poor woman, who in a feeble state 
of health had fallen into a settled 
melancholy, broke his thigh. The 
whole current of her thoughts and 
feelings was now diverted into anoth- 
er channel, from her own sorrows 


the system, 


by the disease, 


to the care of him and the relief of 


his pains, and she recovered her 
sanity, and with it, for the most 
part, her health, long before the 
fracture was united. The misfor- 
tune of her husband was a severe 
remedy, but an effectual one. 
Every one is familiar with the 
fact, to which | have already allu- 
ded, that dyspepsia has a depressing 
fifluence upon the mind. And as 
the mental depression reacting upon 
the disease, aggravates it, any thing 
which tends to remove this depres- 
sion assists materially in curing the 
Diversion of the mind 
from its habitual gloomy ideas to 
cheerful thoughts and efforts, often 
exerts a great influence in such 
[ will mention a single case 
illustrative of this remark. <A gen- 
tleman of high intellectual charac- 
ter, who was sadly afflicted with the 
dyspepsia, visited a friend of his 
who was a physician, and placed 
himself under his care. The phy- 
sician saw at once that medicines 
would do but little good in his case, 
so long as his mind remained in the 
same condition, and occupied with 
the same thoughts; and that a 


disease. 


cases. 
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change there would go far to effec 
a corresponding one in his bodily 
condition. He determined to pro. 
duce this change without the pa- 
tient’s being aware of his intention, 
as it in this way would be more ef. 
fectually accomplished. In one of 
his rides with him they alighted t 
pick some wild flowers. He adroitly 
excited his friend’s curiosity in re. 
gard to the structure and growth of 
the flowers, and leading his mind 
on step by step, he did not Stop till 
he had fairly made him a student of 
botany without his knowing it. The 
result was that he engaged in the 
study with great enthusiasm, and 
followed it up for some time. He 
was changed at once from a gloomy 
self-tormentor into an ardent and 
cheerful seeker after knowledge in 
one of its richest and fairest fields, 
and this change made his recovery 
a rapid and easy one. 

But it is not only in those cases 
in which the mind is obviously af- 
fected, that the physician is to apply 
the principle of which we have just 
been speaking. He can make use 
of it with much profit in ordinary 
cases of disease, in his intercours 
with his patients from day to day. 
The sick are prone to brood over 
their own complaints, and to watch 
their sensations, and they need to 
have the mind diverted to other sub- 
jects. 

In this connection I will notice 
very briefly the influence of change 
of scene upon the invalid. When the 


same objects are seen by him from 
day to day, and he has the same 
subjects of thought and conversa- 
tion, these all act as so many fasten- 
ings, or points of attachment, tend- 
ing to hold the disease in the same 
unvarying condition. But take him 
away from them all, and set him 
free 
burdensome sameness, and let his 
thoughts and feelings flow into other 
channels, and the change of course 
favors the introduction of a new 
state of things, bodily as well as 


from this discouraging and 
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mentally. The new objects that he 
sees not only take off his attention 
from his diseased sensations, but 
the new excitement that he feels, as 
he sees them one after another, dif: 
fuses a refreshing and invigorating 
influence throughout his 
And imagination lends her aid in 
producing this effect. It seems to 
him that every thing is better than 
it was where he was so lately shut 


sysiem. 


up with the feeling almost of a pris 
oner—that the air is more pure, the 
grass more green, the foliage of the 
trees more dense and rich, and even 
the sun more cheerfully bright. 
Something, it is true, is to be attrib- 
uted to change of air under such 
circumstances, but much less com- 
monly than to the 
change of scene upon the mind. 


influence of 


The sick room, as every physi- 
cian has frequent occasion to wit- 
ness, acquires aiter a time a mo- 
notopy that is dreary and painful to 
the confined invalid. Day after day 
he sees the same furniture and same 
walls, every irregularity of whose 
surface he becomes acquainted with, 
and he is forced to seek for some 
variety even in the most trivial cir- 
cumstances. *“ There, Doctor,” 
said an invalid playfully, “1 have 
made a little change to-day. | 
have had the rocking chair put the 
other side of the fire-place, and the 
bureau moved to that corner, and 
those phials on the shelf, you see, 
have changed their places. My 
friends, ( ‘ologne and Camphor, have 
gone to the other side of that vase, 
and those drops (which, by the way, 
Doctor, I think that I have taken so 
long that some change would be 
well) have their station now quite at 


the other end of the shelf. And 
my good crandmother, you see, 


looks down upon me from the other 
side of the room. Variety is pleas- 
ing, Doctor, even within a few yards 
Square, when one can not get any 
farther.” 

Even when the invalid is not con- 
fined to the sick chamber, but has 
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his rides and his walks, the monot- 
ony of every day’s routine becomes 
a weariness. And no wonder that 
an escape from this is so often so 
manifestly beneficial to him. 

But it is not merely the diversion 
of mind, attendant upon change of 
scene, that benefits the invalid, but 
his release from those mental asso- 
ciations, that have so tenaciously con- 
nected themselves with his sickness, 
has an important influence. ‘The 
place where he has spent weari- 
some days and nights of pain and 
restlessness and languor, must ne- 
cessarily have unpleasant associa- 
tions connected with it. ‘These hin- 
der, and in some cases even pre- 
vent convalescence; and when he 
casts them off, he feels that he has 
rid himself of a great burden, and 
as he goes on in his course witha 
light heart, a fresh impulse is given 
to the vital powers of his body, 
making him to feel, as he says that 
he does, like a new man. 

The mind of the sick man some- 
times gets into a fixed, unvaried 
state, with one settled cast to its 
ideas. The tendency of this is to 
make the diseased condition of body 
to remain fixed also. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to alter this mental 
state—to break up this unvarying 
train of thought and feeling. There 
are different ways of doing this in 
the different cases that present, and 
the physician must judge as to the 
most proper mode of effecting the 
object in each case. I will give but 
two examples as illustrations. 

A patient who had been very 
sick, but who had recovered from 
the severity of her attack, and who 
was in a fair way for getting well, 
remained precisely in the same 
condition for some time. Her mind 
was in a fixed state of gloom, 
marked by a perfectly unvaried 
expression of countenance. Her 
friends had tried in every way to 
make her cheerful, but it*was in 
vain, for the simple reason that all 
their attempts to do so were ob- 
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vious. I knew that she had natu- 
rally a lively sense of the ludicrous, 
and therefore, after getting her 
somewhat off her guard by some 
incidental conversation, | then with 
an air of perfect carelessness, ut- 
tered something which I thought 
would be very apt to hit her mirth- 
fulness, as the phrenologists term it. 
It did so, and a smile kindled up at 
once upon her sad countenance. 
The spell was now fairly broken. 
She speedily regained her wonted 
cheerfulness, and the load being 
cast off, she went straight on in the 
bright road of convalescence. In 
this case it was but a small thing, 
after all, that turned the current of 
thought and feeling, and the means 
which had been used, most persons 
would suppose, were much better 
calculated to do it. All direct and 
palpable efforts to make the gloomy 
invalid cheerful, are almost always 
unsuccessful ; and yet it is such 
efforts that are most commonly 

ade use of by the friends of the 
sick. 

The course which was pursued 
in the other case which I will men- 
tion, was quite a different one. The 
patient was a clergyman, who had 
the impression strongly fastened 
upon his mind that he should cer- 
tainly die, and could not be made 
to admit by the force of any reason- 
ing, the possibility even of his re- 
covery. It was not an opinion 
founded upon evidence, but it was 
a fixed state of mind, which was 
the product of the disease. It was 
important to remove, if possible, 
this all-absorbing thought, for it was 
reacting unfavorably upon the dis- 
ease itself. It could not be done by 
argument, nor by speaking to him 
the words of hope; for it was nota 
conviction of truth arrived at by 
any reasoning, but an impression 
unaccountable, but strong and vivid. 
He did not think that he should die, 
but he*felt that he knew it. Some 
remedy, then, different from either 
of these, was necessary, As he 


was a man of stern, decided relj. 
gious principle, I determined to make 
a bold onset in that quarter. J told 
him that God alone knew whetier 
he would die or recover, and that 
he was doing wrong—absolute ly 
committing high-handed sin, as set. 
ting himself up as ieee what 
God only knows. ‘This was the 
substance of what I said to him, 
and it produced the desired effect, 
The impressio e was dislodged from 
his mind, and though he occasionally 
talked disco iragingly of the result 
of his sickness, he never said after 
that, that he knew that he should di 
In chronic cases especially, the 
patient is often prevented from re. 
covering by the influence of unpleas. 
ant circumstances in their situation, 
or in their relation to others around 
them. The 


t 


get out of patience with them in the 


friends of the sick often 
tediousness of a long confinement. 
Sometimes there is unkindness, and 
this to the weakened mind and de. 
pressed spirits of the invalid, is often 
a burden that can not be borne. 
Some secret grief often neutralizes 
the influence of medicine. 

There is often great want of tact 
in managing the whims and caprices 
of the sick. Many expect them to 
be as reasonable in their notions 
and desires and feelings as if they 
were well. It is unwarrantable and 
unjust to demand this of a weakened 
and beclouded mind, and agitated 
nerves. ‘Trifles light as air affect 
the sick strongly. ‘The very grass- 
hopper is a burden to them. It is 
with the mind of a sick man as it is 
with his senses. Noise troubles 
him—even the motion of a rocking 
chair, perhaps, or the swinging of a 
foot, disturbs his sight, and through 
that sense disturbs his mind. The 
darling child, 
when he is we! 


whom he delights, 





, to see him running 
about playing his little pranks, must 
be taken out of the room, because 
he makes his father’s head to whirl 
and to ache. Thus easily is he 
disturbed through the senses. Just 
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go is it with his mind—it is as easily 
disturbed, and circumstances, which 
would scarcely excite a passing 
thought in health, now agitate and 
depress him. Disappointments, that 
ordinarily would be felt but for a 
moment and slightly, he can hardly 
brook now. Every mother has often 
seen how « asiy her child j 


] 


s grieved 
by little things, when mind as well 


as body is prostrated by sickness. 
as . | é 
And she does not commonly get 


out of patience W ith it for its seem- 


ingly unseasonable griefs, but soothes 


and quiets them. It would be well 
if all the att 


. 1 
the sick had more of that patience 


endants and friends of 
and forbearance, which are prompted 
by a mother’s tenderness. 

The sick often contract strong 
feelings of dislike towards some 


things, and sometimes towards indi- 
viduals. ‘They may regret it, and 
see that it is unfounded and foolish, 
and yet not be able to get rid of it. 
Some make the sick dislike them by 
their very kindness, because it is so 
There is 


good and judicious 


officious and pains-taking. 
a tact in the 


hich dictates just what to do 


nurse W 
and how much, and many of the 
attendants on the sick are sadly de- 
ficient in this. 

The fretfulness and impatience 
of contradiction, which are so often 
the product of the nervousness of 
disease, are generally not to be 
combatted, but to be borne with. 
The considerations which I have 
already presented clearly show the 

: and yet 


} 


propriety ot this maxim 5 
it is a maxim which is very com- 
monly neglected. Many a dispute 
about the m 
between the patient and the atten- 


st trivial things is held 


dant or friend, when a little tact 
might have diverted the weakened 
mind from the subject, without vield- 
ing in the least anv thing, which 


pride of opinion or firmness would 
prompt to hold fast to. I onee 
heard a mother, a woman of intelli- 
fence too, dispute with her sick 


daughter about the number of crack- 
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ers she had eaten during the day, 
each maintaining her side o: the 
question with as much zeal and per- 
tinacity, as if it were a matter of 
vital importance. The result was 
that the patient was injuriously agi- 
tated by this rencontre about noth- 
ing, and ended it by bursting into 


tears, and the mother triumphed, as 
was her wont to do, by having the 
last word. And this was a fair 
specimen of the moral management 
of that patient during a long sick- 
ness. It added vastly to her ner- 
vousness, and clouded a mind filled 
with lofty and refined and tender 
sentiment, and made that chamber a 
scene of painful exhibition of thought 
and feeling, when a different me.a- 
agement might have soothed Aer 
agitated nerves, and left the sensi- 
tive chords of her soul to respond 
clearly and harmoniously to the 
gentle touch of friendship and love. 

The patient often feels, and takes 
comfort in feeling, that his tempo- 
rary outbursts of fretfulness and 
impatience are understood by his 
friends, as having no consonance 
with the real feelings of his heart. 
A much respected patient, of whose 
sickness | have many pleasant recol- 
lectons, was one day speaking to 
me of his sister in the highest terms 
of eulogy. “ Yet,” said he, “I 
scold at her, but I have no business 
However, she understands 
it. She knows that I am nervous, 
and that | am sometimes hardly 
myself, and she forgives it all.” 

Let me not be understood to mean 


pies: 
to do it. 


that all the notions and caprices of 
th 


matier of course. I only object to 


ie sick are to be yielded to asa 


an useless and injudicious warfare 
with them. There should always 
be firmness exercised in the man- 
acement of the sick, but there should 
be no struggle with them from 
mere pride of opinion, or a desire 
for authority, or from want of a 
proper charity for their mental 
They should never 
be directly opposed, except it be 


weakness. 
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distinctly and manifestly for their 
good. 

One very common mistake in the 
mental management of some chronic 
cases remains to be noticed. | refer 
to those cases in which the nervous 
system is so deranged, as to pro- 
duce a variety of sensations of a 
deceptive character. Such patients 
are generally laughed at as hypo- 
chondriacs, and they are told by 
their friends, and sometimes even 
by physicians, that these sensations 
are wholly imaginary. This is not 
so. Some of their notions about 
them are mere imaginations, it is 
true; but the sensations themselves 
are to some extent, at least, real. 
Imagination may magnify them, but 
it does not ordinarily create them. 
The wrong ground which is so often 
taken in regard to such patients, 
sometimes essentially retards their 
recovery. ‘They feel that they are 
trifled with, and they have but little 
confidence in, the judgment of those 
who deny that their sensations are 


real, and therefore have but little if 


any in the remedies which they 
administer to them. Besides, the 
mind of the patient is disturbed con- 
tinually by the disputes and conse- 
quent ill feeling which such differ- 
ences of opinion necessarily engen- 
der, and this of course has a ten- 
dency to aggravate the diseased 
condition. 

As an illustration of these re- 
marks, | will mention a single case. 
The patient, who had long been an 
invalid, had, among a great variety 
of sensations, a burning, twinging, 
sometimes a pulling sensation, in 
the region of the stomach. Her 
notion about it was that there was 
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a cancer there, that really pulled 
and burned and twinged. She had 
been assured again and again that 
there was no cancer there, but so 
little credit had been given to her 
account of her sensations by those 
who had told her so, that she had 
on her part given little credit to their 
knowledge of her case. I| imme. 
diately told her that 1 had no doubt 
that the nerves in that part of the 
body were the seat of the sensations 
she described, but that she was 
wrong in the disease which she fan. 
cied to be the cause of those sensa- 
By taking this plain and 
obviously proper ground with her 
as to the nature of her case, making 
the true distinction between what 
was real and what was imagined, 
she was induced to give up the 
imaginary notion that was weighing 
down her spirits. ‘This view of her 
case, so consonant with the faithful 
report of her own sensations from 
day to day, commended itself to her 
common sense, and by inspiring 
confidence and hope, did quite as 
much for her recovery as any other 
remedial means that were used. 
Among the great variety of topics 
which have suggested themselves in 
connection with the subject of this 
article, | have selected those, the 
discussion and illustration of which 
would most interest and profit the 
general reader. There are two 
topics, however, of this character 
that | have omitted, simply because 
the proper and full elucidation of 
them would make this article alto- 
gether too long. I refer to the in- 
fluence of hope in curing disease, 
and the influence of diversion of 
mind in the treatment of insanity. 


tions. 
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THE COMPARATIVE 


RELIGION is no unmeaning thing. 
In whatever form embraced, wheth- 
eras true or false, it takes strong 
hold of the human mind—excites a 
controlling influence in directing the 
conduct, and in shaping the charac- 
ters of men. 
the subject of so much instruction, 


No other interest is 


and none impre sses itself more deep- 
lyon all the forming elements of 
thought and feeling. Its place is in 
the inner sanctuary of the heart, 
where law and conscience meet— 
the secret the soul, 
where God speaks and man re- 
sponds, and where therefore, the 
whole frame-work of character is 
formed. If men are known by the 
company they keep, or by the books 
they read, equally true is it that they 
are known by the religion they pro- 
fess. ‘This stamps its own image 
oall the conceptions of the mind— 
forms and fashions all our ideas of 
right and 
what he is. For, while the stream 
may not rise as high as its source, 
there is a certainty that it will never 
rise higher. Men may not indeed 
beas good as their religion would 
make them ; but they are never bet- 
ter than their principles. Every 
one bears a likeness to his creed. 
The Turk, for example, is ignorant, 
sensual, vindictive—the natural pro- 
duct of his religion—what Islamism 
will make any man, whose mind is 
subjected to its debasing influence. 
The faith of the Jew makes a Jew— 


chamber of 


wrong—makes a man 


keeps him, like the fabled waters of 


Arethusa, from mingling into one 
with the wide ocean of being around 
him. 

Like every other system of reli- 
gion, Christianity exerts an influence 
peculiar to itself. It brings out, in 
the conduct of those who embrace 
it, a result more or less in sympa- 
thy with the great principles, which 


INFLU 
ARMINIANISM ON 


ENCE OF CALVINISM 


AND 
CIVIL LIBERTY. 


it inculeates. The same may be 
said of the various forms in which 
itis held by men. Each one makes 
impressions peculiar to itself. For, 
the form is to him that embraces it, 
the whole of Christianity. ‘Those 
therefore, whose minds are constant- 
ly under its teaching, will think, 
feel, and act more or less in accord- 
ance with its principles. ‘The result, 
in their actions, will correspond with 
its character. The Romanist and 
the Protestant, both profess to em- 


brace true Christianity. But the 
teaching of the two systems, is very 
different. Romanism commands 


**submission to authority without 


examination.”” Protestantism bids 
men ‘‘submit themselves only to 
conviction.” ‘The former enjoins a 
blind belief. The latter teaches, 
with the Apostle, to prove all things 
and to hold fast that which is good. 
The one therefore, dispenses with 
reason in men; the other rejects 
whatever is put in its place. On the 
one hand then, we have, * believe,” 
and on the other, ** examine,” as the 
basis of moral culture. ‘The result, 
in the working of these opposite 
principles, must, in the nature of 
things, be very dissimilar. ‘The 
genuine Romanist is like his creed. 
He moves in the lines of its direc- 
tion. He thinks, feels, and acts, in 
conformity with its teaching. It 
moulds all the elements of ihe man ; 
makes him just what he is, the slave 
of his fears, the creature of delusion 
and superstition, the willing subject 
of a crushing, terrible despotism. 
In him we see no life, no stirring 
activity, no onward movement. The 
man is paralyzed by his faith. The 
Protestant also is like his creed. 
He conforms to its teaching. He 
thinks and acts freely—is in bondage 
to no one—searches for the truth, 
holds it fast, aad rejoices in its light 
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and its liberty. Being free-iy his 
conscience, he is free in all that‘he 
In him we see life, motion, 
advancement. We see activity, re- 
search, the enlistment of all the in- 
tellectual and moral energies of the 
man in the work of improvement— 
in a career of noble efforts for him- 
self and others. In like manner, 
the faith of each denomination of 
Protestants, impresses its own fea- 
tures on the minds of those who 
embrace it. For the things, in which 
one sect differs from others, give a 
peculiar tinge to the things which 
they hold incommon. The lines of 
difference indeed are not so clear 
and easily traced, nor the shades of 
distinction so easily perceived, as in 
the former case; but they are not 
the less : 


does. 


real, nor the less evincive 
of the particular bearing of each on 
the actions of men. 

Moral etlects show the character 
of their causes. Good fruit proves 
the tree, which produces it, to be 
good. Any system of faith there- 
fore, in its great moral tendencies, 
can be tested by the general conduct 
of those who embrace it. Its bear- 
ing on any particular interest, may 
be seen in the action of the men who 
adopt that system, in reference to 
that interest. It is perfectly fair 
therefore, to bring any principle, or 
set of principles, to this plain, prac- 
tical test. 
ous in bringing into contrast oppo- 


There is nothing invidi- 


site systems of belief, by a simple 
exhibition of facts. No rule of pro- 
priety is broken by such statements, 
nor by the pressure of inferences 
drawn legitimately from them. The 
advocates of any system of faith, 
who shrink from the application of 
this test, and take shelter from its 
scrutiny under the forms of some 
imagined decorum, give us good 
reason to suspect the soundness of 
If they are not wil- 
ling that it should be subjected in its 
past history to this trial, they surely 
can not ask that others should look 
upon it with much favor or respect. 


their system. 
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. 
The ,tree must be tested by js 
fruit. ‘Or 
By this simple process we pro. 
pose to examine the comparative 
influence of Calvinism and Armipj. 
anism on civil liberty. These two 
systems of doctrine, while they jp. 
clude some things in common, are 
in their great elementary principles 
opposed to each other. It is there. 
fore, those doctrines in which Cal. 
vinists and Arminians differ, that 
constitute the two opposite systems: 
and it is of them in this aspect that 
The dis. 
tinctive features of these two sys. 
tems need not here be formally sta- 
ted, since they are sufficiently fami. 
iar to our 


we are about to speak. 


There are dif. 
ferent phases of Arminianism, as 
held by Episcopalians, Methodists, 


readers. 


and some smaller sects, but they are 
agreed in rejecting the fundamental 
articles of Calvinism, and in hold. 
ing to opposite We shall 
endeavor not to do them injustice, 
but, throughout our argument, state 
with fairness and accuracy those 
doctrinal views, in which for the 
most part, Arminians are agreed, 
and in respect to which they dissent 
from the Calvinistic school. 

The adverse influence of Armini- 
anism on the cause of civil liberty 
might we think, be fairly inferred, 
a priori, from the obvious tendency 
of its peculiar doctrines. It mat 
ters much, in our apprehension, 
as it respects the morality of men, 
whether they feel that they are un 
der obligation to the law of God 
in all its extent and spirituality, 
and on the ground that they are, in 
themselves, free agents ; or look up- 
on themselves as exempt from that 
obligation, except so far as gracious 
ability is imparted to them to keep 
it. It bears directly on the humility 
of men, whether they believe in their 
utter ruin by the fall, or only ina 
partial lapse from 
whether they regard their depravity 
as their sin, or as their misfortune. 
It has much to do with the gratitude 


tenets. 


righteousness— 
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of men, whether they feel that God 
made them willing and obedient, or 
that they did it themselves—whether 
' the 


— 


they were converte: 
special influences of the 
in consequence of certain * helps,’ 
or ‘ assistances,” cranted to men in 
; upon 
tecedent to their 
nsequent upon 


1} place the cause of 


common——W hether they look 


their election as al 
repentance, or as ct 
t—whether t! 


itin the good pleasure of God, or in 
their own conduct 
existence of freedom in 


It bears michti- 
ly on the 


; P . ft 
men, whether they believe in justi- 
ia! a 


feation by faith alone, and that fai 

sthe gift of God, or 
q ] ¢ 4 > v t} 

with WOrkS as to } ird faith, in 

part at least, as the fruit of some- 

- } . } 

n themselves, inclinin 

believe. No truth cone- 


_—— liatal +} 
immediately wilh 


thing good 
: 


them tu 
cerns itself more 
the moral liberty of men than this. 
in this light that thev can 


see light. Just as their vews of jus- 


It is only 
tification are freed from all possible 
mixture of works with it, do they 
come under the influence of that 
principle, which dislodges supersti- 
tion, breaks the rod of the oppress- 
or, and makes men free by making 
them a law unto themselves. Now 
Calvinism evidently brings men 
more entirely under the dominion 
of this and other great principles of 
the Gospel, bearing on the point be- 
fore us, than the opposite system 
does, we may fairly conclude that 
itbears more favorably on the civil 
liberty of men. 

But our purpose is rather to bring 
out this fact in the practical manner 
before intimated. We call atten- 
tion, then, in the first place, to the 
forms of ecclesiastical government, 
which these opposite 
doctrines have 
country. 


deve loped in this 
Each system has framed 
for itself a body of laws and regu- 
lations, which may very properly be 
taken as an index of the tendencies 
and affinities of each, and as show- 
ing the bearing of each on the point 
under consideration ; and especial- 


systems of 
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ly as they have been formed in a 
land, where men have been at lib- 
erty to mould their church polity in 
accordance with the principles of 
their faith, ‘The forms of govern- 
ment in a church exert an influence 
on the manners, the 


timents of those 


habits and sen- 
under 
them, and, through them, on many 


who live 
others. ‘The order of things is from 
particulars to generals—from many 
centers to a general circumference. 
The laws and regulations of the 
much to do in 
those which exist in the 
The forms of church 


family circle have 
sna pin 
community. 
polity tend 


sympathy with their own peculiari- 


directly to bring into 
ties the views and feelings of men, 
relative to the features which the 
civil 
For as Carlyle has well remarked, 


government should possess. 
. the spiritual Is the beginning of the 
temporal.’ It shapes the formation 


a4 ] ‘ . - = _ 
—changes limicaves more or icss 


of its own impress upon it. ‘This is 
notoriously the fact in this country. 
Here the spiritual worked out the 
temporal—gave form and feature to 
the whole civil structure, and will 
keep it more or less in sympathy 
withitself. The character, therefore, 
of the polity adopted by these op- 
posite systems of doctrine, bears di- 
rectly on the point before us. In 
each case we shall see a most inti- 
mate connection between the prin- 
ciples of the system and the forms 
assumed, and thus be able to deter- 
mine the bearing of both on the 
cause of civil 


We begin 


iberty. 


with the Calvinistie 
scheme of government. This makes 
very much of the people. _ Its first, 
great principle is, that all ecclesias- 
tical power is by the Lord Jesus 
Christ vested in the church, the body 
of believers. ‘The whole frame- 
work of this polity is formed in ac- 
cordance with this truth. 
no hierarchy—no right in one man, 
or body of men, to lord it over oth- 
ers. It argues with the people— 
recognizes in them the liberty 


It admits 
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wherewith Christ hath made them 
free—the right to govern them- 
It gives, therefore, to every 
church the right to choose its own pas- 


selves. 


tor, and to elect all its other officers, 
and places the whole government 
of each church really in the hands 
of the church, or of their chosen 
representatives. ‘This polity, more- 
over, insists upon parity in the min- 
istry, and thus sets its foot on all 


spiritual domination. In all its ju- 


dicatories, and in all its acts of 


legislation, the laity have an equal 
voice with the ministry. 
can be taken, or a single regulation 
made, except by the church, or by 
those chosen by them to act in their 
name. ‘This whole form of govern- 
ment, therefore, is republican to its 
very core ; and, of course, its whole 
influence is in favor of republican- 
ism in the civil constitution. 


Nota step 


Arminianism has developed itself 


in a very different manner as seen 
in the economy of the Methodist 
and Episcopal churches. In the 
former we see but little, if any thing, 
that is republican. There is no re- 
cognition of the great principle in 
free governments, that the power is 
with the people. They had no 
agency whatever in forming this 
polity, and by it they are excluded 
from all participation in the general 
legislation and government of the 
church. ‘They have no voice in the 
selection of their pastor. 
over them by the bishop, and if un- 
acceptable to them, as is not unfre- 
quently the fact, they have no con- 
stitutional redress. ‘They must sub- 
mit to it. The whole power is in 
the hands of the 
try. In one 
they appoint every class-leader, 
nominate every steward and trustee, 


He is set 


itinerating minis- 


capacity or another 


license every exhorter, select every 
person who receives the quarterly 
collections of the classes, and choose 
every committee that distributes the 
funds raised for building new church- 
es. Most of the moneys collected 
in the congregations passes into the 


hands of the annual conference. 
in which there is no element of lay 
influence ; and all the churches, go 
far as the laws of the several states 
will allow it, are secured by deed. 
not to the people who erected them. 
or who worship in them, but to the 
Methodist Episcopal church; and 
are to be open to such ministers ag 
may be sent by the bishops to preach 
inthem. The general conference, 
in which, also, there is no lay rep. 
resentation, “have full powers to 
make rules and regulations for the 
church ;” and, upon the joint re. 
commendation of three fourths of 
all the members of the several annual 
conferences who are present, may, 
by a vote of two thirds, alter any 
thing and every thing in the Book of 
Discipline, except the articles of re- 


] 
ligion. 


This form of government, 
episcopal. It has, 
practically, though not in theory, its 


three orders in the munistry—its 


moveover, 1s 


bishops, its elders, and deacons, 
The bishops are chosen, not by the 
people, but by the general confer. 
They preside in all the con- 
ferences, annual and general, ordain 
elders and deacons, appoint the pre- 
siding elders, and assign to each his 
district, and to every minister and 
preacher his circuit and place of 
labor; and travel throughout the 


connection at large, overseeing the 


ence, 





spiritual and temporal business of the 
church. ‘The inferior clergy ar 
taught implicit obedience to the pow- 
ers above them,—to go where they 
are sent—to labor as they are direct- 
ed todo. Such are prominent fea- 
tures of this economy. It is in re 
ality a spiritual aristocracy. The 
power isin the hands of the clergy. 
The whole structure is antirepubl- 
can, and its whole influence, conse- 
quently, is of the same character. 
In the Episcopal church, Armi- 
ianism has framed for itself a sys 
tem of government, which, in some 
particulars, is still farther removed 
from all sympathy with free institu- 


tions. American writers, in theif 
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attempts to show the democratic as- 
pect of the Episcopal polity, lay 
great stress on the fact that lay rep- 
resentation is admitted into their dio- 
cesan and general conventions. But 
it should be borne in mind, that this 
isan innovation on Episcopal usage 
—a “new measure,’ which was 
rendered necessary after the Revo- 
lution, in order to quiet the fears of 
men in reference to the monarchical 
tendency of Episcopacy, and to 
make it possible for them to pros- 
per much in this country. It was 
opposed at the time as a new thing, 
as “incongruous to every idea of 
Episcopal government,” and as un- 
congenial to the whole system. But 
the changed circumstances of the 
country, and its struggle for civil 
liberty, made even a portion of 
Episcopalians jealous of bishops, 
and the lay element came in, not 
through any principle of elective 
affinity, or as showing any tendency 
in Episcopacy to popular privilege 
—but as the consequence of that 
contest for freedom. Although this 
popular element gained admittance 
under these peculiar circumstances, 
yet it has but little practical power 
against the aristocractic element, 
which still remains in full force and 
precedence. Such prominence is 
given to the prelatical features of 
the system, and such powers grant- 
ed to the clergy as to impair if 
not destroy the influence of the free 
element in its practical working. 

In all other respects this economy 
is far enough removed from any 
semblance to republican institutions. 
In its diocesan aspect it is a spir- 
itual monarchy. It sets its foot on 
all parity in the ministry, and thus 
prepares the way for the assumption 
of monarchical power. It contains 
ho recognition of the great princi- 
ple, that the power is with the people. 
The bishop is virtually elected by the 
clergy ; for the lay deputies in con- 
vention have no right to nominate a 
candidate. ‘They must either accept 
the nomination made by the clergy or 

Vol. Il. 65 
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have no bishopatall. When elected, 
he is a permanent ruler, and in many 
things is clothed with absolute pow- 
er. ‘he whole spiritual government 
of the church is in his hands. In 
any case of discipline an aggrieved 
person may appeal from the decision 
of the pastor to the bishop, who can 
confirm it or set it aside as he 
pleases. No church can have a 
pastor without his consent; and no 
one can come to the communion ta- 
ble except through him. Recent 
events have shown but too painfully 
the power which he possesses, by 
reason of his pretended apostolical 
succession, over those confirmed 
and ordained by him. There is 
little difficulty in the way of his or- 
daining ** whom he pleases, and of 
rejecting others; who, when once 
rejected by him, can with difficulty 
obtain ordination in any other dio- 
cese. Deacons are subjected to his 
will. No one can become the pas- 
tor of a church unless he consents 
to it: and no minister from another 
diocese can officiate in his, if he 
forbids it. In many instances he 
can prevent the trial of a minister 
charged with a misdemeanor; and 
when tried, he selects the judges, 
the jury in this case, and upon their 
verdict pronounces the sentence, 
which, while it is not to exceed in 
severity what they recommend, may 
be anything or nothing according to 
his will. In his diocese, therefore, 
he is a monarch—possesses and ex- 
ercises over individuals, and over 
the acts of his convention, a deci- 
sive power. In one diocese he can 
prevent any act of the convention, 
even if passed by them unanimously. 
In its general aspect, this polity is a 
confederation of sovereignties, and 
the house of bishops an association 
of monarchs, who have a veto on all 
the proceedings of the general con- 
vention, and can thus prevent the 
adoption of any measure unless it 
is passed by four fifths of the con- 
vention. With their influence over 
the clergy, and with this veto in their 
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hands, any one can see that they 
can prevent any legislation of the 
people. Hence, as we have said, 
the lay influence admitted into the 
system amounts to little or nothing. 
The other elements overrule it, 
crowd it out, and crush it. They 
have no sympathy with it. Prelacy 
is by nature a hater of all pO} pular 
rights. It opposes every essential 
principle of republicanism. The 
great truth, that the power is with 
the people, is branded by the advo- 
cates of apostolical succession, as 
“a most pestilent heresy.” Here, 
then, we have the Episcopal church 
“with its Calvinistic creed, its Po- 
pish liturgy, and its Arminian cler- 
gy,” under the influence of a form 
of government, which, in its essen- 
tial elements, is the antipode of any 
thing republican ; and which, there- 
fore, does not, and can not, in its 
action on the minds of men, tend to 
bring them into sympathy with the 
spirit of republican freedom. 

Many are with us in these views. 
Men not known as Calvinists, and 
men even opposed to Calvinism, have 
conceded all we here claim for it. 
* Calvin,’ says Bishop Horsley, * was 
unquestionably in theory a republi- 
can ; and adds, ‘so wedded was he 
to this, that, in disregard of an apos- 
tolic institution, and of the example 
of primitive ages, he endeavored to 
fashion the government of all the 
Protestant churches upon republican 
principles.’ In his History of the 
Popes, Ranke, speaking of the pop- 
ular form which the Protestant 
church in Scotland had assumed in 
opposition to the wishes of the gov- 
ernment, and comparing it with that 
which at the same time existed in 
England, observes that ‘ the former 
naturally bore a far stronger resem- 
blance to the church of Geneva, 
and was infinitely more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Calvin.’ Ac- 
cording to Bancroft, ‘ Calvinism is 
gradual republicanism.’ In this light 
it was viewed by James and by 
Charles, and by both, therefore, 


cordially hated. In all monarchical 
countries, it has ever been regarded 
by men in power as } strongly al. 
lied to popu lar privilege,—as throw. 
ing all its influence in favor of the 
liberties of the people. And they 
have had reason thus to consider it 
They have judged the tree by its 
fruit. ‘ 
But on the other hand, men 
thoroughly imbued with Arminian. 
ism, and men zealously in favor of 
Episcopacy, have claimed for both 
what we here attribute to them. a 
sympathy with monarchy. So far 
as it respects the point before us, 
we may speak of the Methodist and 
Episcopal churches as one. Both 
are Arminian—both E:piscopal ; and 
both, we contend, are in their influ. 
ence antirepublican. This is claim- 
ed by the stanchest friends of both. 
John Wesley, the father of Metho- 
dism and the framer of its economy, 
speaking for himself and his follow- 
ers, declared from the first, ‘ We 
are no republicans, and never intend 
to be.” Hence, from the constitu. 
tion of the church which he formed, 
he excluded every feature of repub- 
licanism. While he lived, the whole 
power was in his hands, and after 
his death, it passed into those of the 
clergy ; where, as we have seen, it 
still exists. Laud, Neile and Mon- 
tague, the fathers of Arminianism in 
the English church, utterly repudi- 
ated every thing like re public anism, 
threw all their influence in favor of 
monarchy, insisted on passive obe- 
dience—entire submission to the 
king, and even placed him above 
all law. From their day onward 
Arminians generally took the same 
position. Hence it came to be the 
common feeling in England, as 
Bishop White admits, that Arminian- 
ism is allied to monarchy. 
Episcopacy has ever been con- 
sidered as favorable to this. The 
shrewd counselors of Elizabeth 
clearly perceived this fact, and de- 
monstrated to her that if the Geneva 
model should be adopted, and re- 
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ligion come into popular hands, her 
power would be diminished. She 
consequently determined to main- 
tain the Episcopal form. James, 
therefore, had some reason for his 
oft-repeated aphorism, ‘ No bishop, 
no king ;? and South still more for 
his intimation that the prelatic form 
of government is the only one in the 
church which is in harmony with 
monarchy. Archbishop Secker, in 
his Letter to Walpole, contends 
that there is ‘a kindred connection 
between Episcopacy in the church 
and monarchy in the state.’ Dr. 
Chandler,* in his Appeal in behalf 
of the Church of England in Ame- 
rica, pleads that ‘ Episcopacy and 
movarchy are in their frame and 
construction best suited to each oth- 
er—that Episcopacy can never 
thrive in a republican government, 
nor republican principles in an Epis- 
copal church,—and that as they are 
mutually adapted to each other, so 
they are mutually introductive of 
each other.” Hence he concludes, 
that ‘Jt is not to be wondered at if 
civil rulers have always considered 
Episcopacy as the surest friend of 


monarchy.’ So we believe. We 
certainly do not wonder at it. To 
us itis as clear as the sun in the 


heavens, that a church constituted 
on the Calvinistic model can never 
sustain the prerogatives of kingly 
power to the extent to which a pre- 
latic church can and does. But we 
think it is to be wondered at, that 
this Episcopacy, which was so fa- 
vorable to monarchy BEFORE the 
Revolution, should be held up by 
its friends, AFTER that event, as 
wholly republican in its character 
and influence ! 

Our conviction, then, on this sub- 
ject is well founded—is confirmed 
by the whole history of the past. 
The action of the English church, 

* Of Elizabethtown, New Jersey. The 
Appeal was published in New York in 
1767—some eight years befure the Revo- 
lution. 
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from the day that Arminianism 
gained the ascendency in the places 
of power onward, forces it upon us. 
*“ For more than a hundred and 
fifty years she continued to be the 
servile handmaid of monarchy, the 
steady enemy of popular liberty. 
The divine right of kings, and the 
duty of passively obeying all their 
commands, were her favorite tenets. 
She held them firmly through times 
of oppression, persecution, and li- 
centiousness ; while law was tram- 
pled down; while judgment was 
perverted ; while the people were 
eaten as though they were bread. 
Once, and but once—for a moment, 
and but for a moment—when her 
own dignity and property were 
touched, she forgot to practice the 
submission which she had taught.” 
We may add here the memorable 
fact, stated by John Adams in his 
Letter to Dr. Morse,* that the con- 
viction, deep in non-prelatic, repub- 
lican bosoms, and produced by what 
they saw, that Episcopacy and mon- 
archy are in sympathy with, and 
are introductive of each other, formed 
one great reason for the Revolution- 
ary war. And it was the same 
feeling, deepened by the events of 
that war, which made it impossible 
for Episcopalians to obtain a gener- 
al organization in this land of free- 
dom until they admitted the anoma- 
lous element of lay representation 
into their legislative conventions ; 
and, even with this admission, ren- 
dered Episcopacy for a long time 
an object of suspicion in the minds 
of many. 

The positions taken by Calvinists 
and Arminians in all the great 
struggles for civil liberty, develop 
the bearing of each system on the 
subject under consideration. Ge- 
neva received the doctrines of the 
Reformation from Farell! and others. 
They began by proclaiming the 
truth—by insisting on the rights of 





* Published in Morse’s Annals of the 
American Revolution. 
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conscience—on freedom of opinion 
in all matters of religion. The re- 
sult was a revolution in favor of 
civil liberty. With the downfall of 
despotism in the church, came the 
overthrow of tyranny in the state. 
The blow which struck the one, in 
striking it struck also the other. 
The Pope and the Prince fell to- 
gether. Calvin followed, and com- 
pleted what others had begun. He 
circumscribed the power of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion still 
more than Farell had done, and 
maintained that the church ought to 
be free and independent of the state 
—ought to govern herself. Under 
his influence, Geneva became the 
great focus of reform in church and 
state,—the place of the brightest il- 
luminetion then on the face of the 
earth. It was there that the exiles, 
whom the intolerance of Mary had 
driven from England, found a home, 
—found what they valued more, ‘a 
church without a bishop, a state 
without a king.’ It. was there, ac- 
cording to Villers, that they *‘ became 
intoxicated with republicanism,’ and 
carried back with them, on their 
return from exile, these great prin- 
ciples of liberty, which annoyed 
Elizabeth, James, and 
brought Charles to the death of a 
traitor. In Geneva, Calvinism won 
religious and civil liberty for the 
people. 

For Scotland it accomplished a 
similar work. When John Knox, 
the disciple of Calvin, commenced 
his labors there, the people were 
exceedingly ignorant and supersti- 
tious, and were crushed to the very 
earth by despotism in the church 
and in the He began to 
preach—to make known to them 
their rights—to instruct them in their 
duties. Nothwithstanding the oppo- 


resisted 


state. 


sition of the government, his teach- 
ing found a lodgment in the heart. 
The principles proclaimed by him, 
and embraced by the people, eman- 
cipated them at once from all de- 
pendence on works for acceptance 
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with God, and thus tore up the deep 
foundations of spiritual despotism, 
Learning to think for themselves jp 
religion, they soon began to exer. 
cise the same liberty in reference to 
political matters. The establish. 
ment of the doctrine and discipline 
of Geneva in Scotland, was thus the 
beginning of civil liberty there, 
Knox lived to see the accomplish. 
ment of his long cherished desire, 
But soon after that bright morning 
star of the Reformation in Scotland 
had melted away into the light of 
heaven, a dark cloud began to gather 
over that land. A man of no prin- 
ciple, and at heart a despot, ascend. 
ed the throne of Great Britain. The 
freedom of the church was in his 
way. Refusing herself to meddle 
with civil affairs, she was not willing 
that the state should interfere in her 
spiritual concerns. The crafty ty. 
rant saw clearly enough that such 
liberty in the church would be inim. 
ical to despotism in the state,—that 
while the jurisdiction of the one was 
distinct from that of the other, he 
could never be master of both; he 
saw that while the theology and pol- 
ity of Calvinism remained unimpair- 
ed, his power could never become 
James therefore deter- 
mined to corrupt the one and over- 
throw the other. ‘The light had 
been kindled up in the hearts of the 
people by the faithful preaching of 
the Gospel, by fair and manly argu- 
ment, and by the pure lives of those 
who embraced the truth. To putit 
out, and to introduce another faith 
and another system of ecclesiastical 
government, the tyrant employed 
cunning and falsehood, corruption 
and persecution, Ehglish gold and 
English power. In this infamous 
attempt to crush the spirit of free- 
dom, Arminianism sided with James 
and with Charles, and helped to put 
the crushing foot of a corrupt spirit- 
ual hierarchy on the neck of Scot- 
land’s sons and daughters, and to 
keep it there until the nation rose in 
the spirit of Knox, and banding to- 
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gether in a solemn covenant with 
God, cast off the hated thing, stamp- 
ed the idol into the dust, and scat- 
jered it to the four winds of heaven.* 

We pass to the south of the Tweed. 
The act of supremacy which severed 
the English nation from all connec- 
tion with the Roman see, made no 
provision for the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion. It 
simply removed power from the 
hands of one despot to those of an- 
other,—transferred “ the full cup of 
Roman sorceries”’ from the Tiber to 
the Thames. Scarcely a drop was 
spilt by the way. Henry became 
pope, and set his foot on freedom of 
opinion as really as Leo had ever 
done. He prescribed what the min- 
istry was to preach and what the 
people were to believe, and exerted 
all the powers of the throne to reduce 
the English mind down to the dead 
level of an unbroken uniformity in 
all matters of religion, even in rites 
and ceremonies of man’s devising. 
But Calvinism was in the land, and 
could endure no such tyranny ; and 
the contest began. ‘The religion of 
principle is faithful in little things. 
The Puritans took the position that 
no form or ceremony in religion is 
binding on men, except it is enjoined 
by the word of God. Here they 
planted themselves. ‘They claimed 
the right of private jugdment—would 
admit no voucher in religion but the 
Bible—would conform to the estab- 
lished church no farther than that 
church conformed to the word of 
the inspired Record. On this point 


* With what spirit this was done, may 
beseen in the following affecting incident. 
When Mrs. Welchin person solicited of 
James permission for her husband to re- 
turn to Scotland, whence he had been 
banished by that tyrant for resisting his 
infamous attempts to establish Episcopacy 
there, the king told her he would grant it 
if she would persuade her husband to sub- 
mittothe bishops. ‘ Please your Majesty,’ 
replied the heroic daughter of John Knox, 
lifting up her apron and extending it to- 
wards the king as if in the act of receiving 
her husband's severed and falling head, 
‘I'd rather kep his head there.’ 
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the contest continued from one year 
to another, and from one reign to 
another. One party was in favor of 
monarchy in the state and Episco- 
pacy in the church; the other was 
in heart opposed to both. The for- 
mer began to command and to per- 
secute; the latter, to reason and to 
suffer. Despotism entered into con- 


flict with the spirit of freedom. The 
battle was long and bloody. It was 


fought, not for a single generation, 
not for a single land. The destiny 
of the human race was to be affected 
by its issues. For ‘then,’ as the 
eloquent eulogist of Milton* justly 
observes, ‘were first proclaimed 
those mighty principles which have 
since worked their way into the 
depths of the American forests,— 
which have roused Greece from the 
slavery and degradation of two thou- 
sand years,—and which, from one 
end of Europe to the other, have 
kindled an unquenchable fire in the 
hearts of the oppressed, and loosed 
the knees of the oppressors with a 
strange and unwonted fear.’ But to 
the Puritans, the unbending Calvin- 
ists of those days, to whom, Hume 
says, the English people owe the 
whole freedom of their constitution, 
there stand opposed in that conflict, 
according to the same historian, ‘ the 
court party, the hierarchy, and the 
Arminians.’ Here again, therefore, 
we find Calvinism on the side of 
civil liberty, and Arminianism op- 
posed to it. 

We open another seal in the 
apocalypse of history. The Puri- 
tans, failing to accomplish their ob- 
ject in England, fled from the fires 
of persecution to the wilds of Ameri- 
ca. The church in the wilderness 
was clothed with the sun. Her light 
and her freedom were greatly in- 
creased. Her Calvinism developed 
itself more fully than it had ever be- 
fore been permitted to do in the out- 
ward forms which it assumed. The 
men in whose souls it was burning 


* T. B. Macaulay. 
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were men of God, exiles for the 
sake of religion, men of whom the 
world was not worthy. Their wor- 
ship was simple, because it was that 
of the heart. They invoked no 
saints, kept no festivals, used no 
liturgy, bowed at no altar, kissed no 
book. They acknow! edged no guide 
but the Bible, admitted no e arthly 
sovereignty but that of the people. 
The great principles of their faith 
were deeply imbedded in their hearts, 
and in the hearts of their children. 
A little one soon became a thousand. 
These grew, multiplied, and filled 
the land. 
they became a nation. The des- 
potism that had driven their fathers 
to these shores, now stretched its arm 
across the Atlantic to oppress them 
by unjust exactions. But the re- 
ligion which would not permit the 
Puritan in England to conform to a 
foolish ceremony in the church, 
would not allow him in America to 


pay an unjust assessment to the 
state. ‘The right to exact a penny, 


implied the right to take a thousand 
pounds. Resistance began on prin- 
ciple. The sword was drawn, but 
the scabbard was not thrown away. 
The people were in arms, but they 
were not yet free. They had not 
as yet even declared themselves in- 
dependent of the British throne. 
Were they ready forthat movement? 
Doubt hung like a morning cloud 
over the minds of many. Congress 
was in What before had 
been whi ispere xd in the ear, or mooted 
only in private circles, was now the 
subject of solemn legislation. ‘The 
independence of the country had 
been moved, had been referred to 
a committee, and that committee 
reported in favor of the measure. 
The adoption of that report was be- 
fore the house. The hour had come, 
the issues of which were to reach 
far into the future, and to be felt 
around this globe. ‘The contest for 
freedom had commenced,—blood 
had been poured out in the sacred 
cause,—Warren and Montgomery 


session. 
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had nobly laid down their lives in jjg 
defense. Was the house ready for 
their baptism to this cause? The 
instrument of the nation’s independ. 
ence lay before them. Would they 
put their names to it? Doubts and 
forebodings were whispered through 
that hall of legislation. Some hesi. 
tated and wavered. Fora while the 
liberty and the slavery of the nation 
appeared to hang in even scale. |, 
nat assembly there sat a father in 
Israel, one of Caledonia’s noblest 
sons, whose head was white with the 
frosts of nearly threescore winters, 
When he saw the house wavering 
and irresolute, he rose from his seat, 
and cast around on that assembly a 
look of inexpressible interest and of 
unconquerable determination ; while 
his visage the hue of ave 


on was 
lost in the flush of a burning patriot. 
ism that fired his cheek. ‘* There 


is,’ said he, ‘ a tide in the affairs of 
men—a nick of time. We perceive 
it now To hesitate is to 
consent to our own slavery. That 
noble instrument on your table, 
which insures immortality to its 
author, should be subscribed this 
very morning by every pen in the 
house. He that will not respond to 
its accents, and strain every nerve 
to carry into effect its provisions, is 
unworthy the name of a freeman. 
For my own part, of property I have 
reputation, more. That 
reputation is staked, that property is 
pledged, on the issue of this contest. 
And although these gray hairs must 
soon descend into the se pulchre, | 
would infinitely rather the »y should 
descend thither by the hi inds of the 
public executioner, than to desert, 
at this crisis, the sacred cause of my 
country.” Hee Other hearts 
began to burn, and other tongues to 
speak in the tones of the same de- 
termined patriotism. The die was 
cast. That instrument was signed 
by each one, and there be fore God 
the »y pledged to each other in its de- 
fense “ their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor.” But who 
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was that “ old man eloquent?” A 
minister of the Gospel ; one in whose 
yeins ran the blood of Knox,—one 
in whose soul there burned the same 
fre of religion and of liberty, the 
same feelings of devotion to God 
and to the interests of men—John 
Witherspoon. Independence was 
declared ; but in whose hearts did it 
finda response? By whom was it 
echoed from mountain and valley ? 
What pul pits sanctioned it, and com- 
mended the sacred cause to God in 
mayer? The ensign of freedom 
was lifted high; but who gathered 
around it? Who periled life in that 
contest? Who sacrificed every thing 
for the liberty of their country ? 
History tells us who they were. 
Their blood, which crimsoned a 
thousand hills—their bones, which 
jie scattered from Quebec to the 
southern Gulf, tell us what they 
did. They were Calvinists, or men 
brought up under the influence of 
Calvinism, in a vast majority of cases. 
Many of the brave and noble leaders 
in that memorable struggle, were 
office-bearers in Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches. 

Itis well known, however, that 
the country was divided in opinion 
and action, in reference to that con- 
test for civil liberty. Many ad- 
hered in allegiance to the British 
throne. The Episcopalians at the 
north generally did this. There 
were some noble exceptions, partic- 
ularly in Virginia,—men whose 
names will live and be revered while 
freedom exists on our soil. But as 
a denomination, they espoused the 
British cause. In New England 
they were royalists almost to a man. 
Had this been the prevalent faith 
in this country at that time, never 
would its independence have been 
asserted and maintained. In the 
other branch of the Arminian fam- 
ily there was the same want of sym- 
pathy with this movement for civil 
liberty. As Wesley determined 
never to be a republican himself, 
he took good care never to make 
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others such. He threw the whole 
weight of his extensive influence, 
therefore, against this cause. It is 
a painful fact, that at the very time, 
when our fathers were pouring out 
their blood like water in the strug- 
gle for freedom, this founder of Me- 
thodism was denouncing them in 
England as rebels, was writing and 
preaching against them as_ such, 
was exerting all his energies to de- 
feat their object, and to fasten upon 
them and upon their children the 
galling yoke of British oppression. 
The ministers of that persuasion 
generally followed his example. 
T hose whom he had sent over to this 
country left it and returned to Eng- 
land onthe commencement of hos- 
tilities. Some of those born here 
spoke publicly against the war, and 
had to flee for their lives ; while oth- 
ers, in some of the sateen, refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, and 
were imprisoned. Their people, 
though few in number, generally 
followed their example, and took 
sides with the British, and against 
the cause of freedom. Here again 
we find Calvinism, with scarcely an 
exception, contending for civil lib- 
erty, and Arminianism as generally 
opposed to it. We have now tested 
each system again and again by its 
fruits, and with the same result in 
each case. Calvinism lighted up the 
sacred fire of freedom in Switzer- 
land, in Scotland, in England, and 
in America. Arminianism sought 
to put out that fire in Scotland, 
England, and in America. 

‘The Covenanters in Scotland and 
the Puritans in England contended 
unto death for the right of private 
judgment, the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made his people free. 
Calvinists were the first to sever the 
church from the control of the civil 
power, the first to contend for free- 
dom of opinion in all matters of re- 
ligion, the first to leave the con- 
science free. But Arminianism op- 
posed all these movements, passed 
its acts of uniformity, and enforced 
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them by the sword, erected its courts 
of high commission, and stretched 
upon its iron bed the freemen of the 
Lord, and waged a war of exter- 
mination with the rights of cons 
science. In this country, previous 
to the Revolution, wherever it could 
be, it was exclusive, intolerant, and 
persecuting. In New York it dis- 
played its essential character of in- 
tolerance. While it enriched itself, 
and laid the foundation of its pres- 
ent princely revenues in that city, in 
extensive tracts of land, it would 
never allow the First Presbyterian 
church there a legal title to a spot of 
ground in which to bury their dead.* 
Such is prelacy in its very nature. 
It puts forth exclusive claims, denies 
the right of private judgment, dares 
even in this country, planted by Pu- 
ritan men, made free by Puritan 
blood, made what it is by Puritan 
principles—dares even here, with 
cool effrontery, to brand with the 
name of “ dissenters” the descend- 
ants of those men, who when they 
had secured liberty of conscience, 
entire freedom for themselves, gave 
the same priceless boon to those 
here, whose hand had been with the 
enemy in the contest,—men, who 
stretched outover this land the wings 
of a glorious constitution, which, 
while it favors no sect or denomi- 
nation in particular, affords a full 
and perfect protection to all. 
Justice to the subject under con- 
sideration requires that we should 
test the influence of these opposite 
systems of faith on the cause of ed- 
ucation. ‘This, as all know, has a di- 
rect bearing on the interests of civil 
liberty. Free institutions can not 
long exist in the atmosphere of igno- 
rance. Intelligence is essential to 
their continuance and prosperity. 
In promoting the cause of education 
Calvinism has always taken the lead. 
It made Geneva, for ages, the light 
of the world. In Scotland, as it ad- 


* See Memoir of Dr. Rogers, by Sam- 
uel Miller, D. D. 
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vanced, intelligence increased. |, 
instructed the people, caused them 
to understand their duties and their 
privileges, scattering the darkness 
which for centuries had been gath- 
ering and thickening over them, and 
at length made that land what it long 
has been,—the bright abode of intel. 
ligence—the dwelling place of a 
race of men, whose influence in the 
cause of literature and religion has 
been felt wherever the English 
name is known. When Calvinism 
gained the ascendency in England, 
and ruled in her councils, a new 
impulse was given to the cause of 
education. ‘lhe universities were 
remodeled—the professorships were 
filled by men, distinguished for learn. 
ing, abilities, and true piety. A 
spirit of freedom, of originality and 
manliness of thought, was _ infused 
into the minds of the students, which 
shone forth in the manhood of such 
men as Locke, Bayle, and Newton, 
with a power and splendor seldom 
seen. And if the efforts of those 
days had not been thwarted, and the 
free spirit of the nation again crush- 
ed by the return of a terrible des. 
potism, the whole mass of the rising 
generation would have been brought 
under the influence of instruction, 
Much of the literature of England, 
certainly by far the best part of tt, 
is the rich legacy of Calvinism— 
“* the heart’s blood of its master spirits, 
embalmed and treasured up for the 
benefit of all coming time.” 

In this country, until within a few 
years, almost every college and 
seminary of learning, and almost 
every academy and common school 
even, which existed, had been built 
up and sustained by Calvinists. 
They have taken ground, therefore, 
far in advance of all others here in 
the cause of learning. Much of 
that literature, also, which is the 
growth of our own soil—the product 
of free, enlightened, honest minds— 
much of that literature which is the 
glory of our young republic, which 
is instinct with American feeling, 
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suited to American wants, and per- 
yaded with the manliness of repub- 
lican virtues, and which breathes the 
sentiments of a lofty patriotism—of 
subjection to law—of love for free- 
dom—and is destined, we trust, to 

ur its light over the earth—to aid 
in breaking the rod of the oppressor, 
and in elevating mankind in the 
scale of intellectual, social, and mo- 
ral being—yes, much, very much of 
this literature is from the intellect 
and the heart of Calvinism. This 
system of faith, then, throws all its 
influence in favor of education. 
Wherever it has obtained dominion, 
whether in Geneva, in Scotland, in 
England, or in America, “it has 
secured life in the public mind by 
invoking intelligence for the people, 
by planting in every parish the com- 
mon school” and the church. 

Now can all this be said for Ar- 
minianism ? Has it ever taken the 
same deep interest in education ? 
Ilas it made the same high demand 
in its qualifications for the ministry ? 
or thus exerted all its energies in the 
intellectual elevation of men? We 
know it has not. In England the 
Episcopal church with all her im- 
mense resources, has to a most pain- 
ful extent, neglected the education 
of the lower classes—has suffered 
them to remain ignorant of every 
thing almost, except her ceremonies 
and her saints’ days ; and even now 
seems unwilling that any general 
sysiem of instruction should be 
adopted by the government, except 
such as puts the children wholly 
under her influence. The Method- 
ist church in this country until quite 
recently, have taken but little inter- 
est in the cause of education. ‘The 
influence of many of the ministry 
of that church, if it has favored 
learning at all, has not extended be- 
yond the simple rudiments in gram- 
mar, and “the rule of three” in 
arithmetic. We rejoice that a dif- 
ferent spirit is beginning to prevail 
in that church, and that some are 
making most praiseworthy efforts 

Vol. ILL. 66 


to interest their people in this work. 
In the promotion of intelligence, 
then, Calvinism stands out far in ad- 
vance of the opposite system; and 
exerts, therefore, a far higher con- 
servative influence over the interests 
of civil liberty. 

But something more than knowl- 
edge is needed in a free country. 
The security and prosperity of our 
republican institutions depend in a 
far greater degree on the existence 
of a sound morality—of a pure, 
healthy, bracing, moral atmosphere. 
It is important, therefore, to our ob- 
ject, that we should test the influence 
of these opposite systems of faith, 
especially in this particular. When 
Puritanism had the control of things 
in England, the reformation in mo- 
rals was remarkable. During its 
regency “ the laws against vice were 
rigidly enforced. All kinds of 
games, stage-plays, and abuses in 
public houses, were suppressed. 
Profane swearing, drunkenness, or 
any kind of debauchery. was no- 
where to be seen in the streets.” 
The Sabbath was strictly observed. 
The book of sports, that infamous 
license which was given by James 
and by Charles to the most open and 
violations of the fourth 
commandment, was publicly burnt. 
The churches were everywhere fill- 
ed with attentive, devout people, 
listening to the word of God on that 
day. In New England it accom- 
plished yet more. It created a mor- 
al atmosphere, the purest, the most 
bracing to virtue, that ever existed 
on the face of thisearth. Nowhere 
else has there been seen such a 
spectacle of obedience to law, of 
love for order, such a tone of public 
sentiment, sustaining all that is love- 
ly, and frowning upon everything 
that is not of good report, as existed 
in this part of our country during its 
early history. A hue of the richest 
mora! excellence covered the whole 
face of the community. 

Sut when Puritanism was over- 
thrown in England—when its bands 
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were cast off, and its embankments 
of virtue were torn down, a deluge 
of moral ruin swept over the land. 
*“ Then came those days never to 
be recalled without a blush—the 
days of servitude without loyalty, 


and of sensuality without love—of 


dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, 
the paradise of cold hearts and nar- 
row minds—the golden age of the 
coward, the bigot, and the slave.’* 
The mora! pulse of the nation be- 
came exceedingly weak, the whole 
system was relaxed, its whole action 
irregular. Profligacy became the 
test of orthodoxy. ‘The shadow on 
the great dial of time went back a 
century and a half; 
—*et ruit Oceano nox 
Involvens umbra magna terram@que po- 
lumque.”’ 

The faith which was now in the as- 
cendant had much to do in producing 
this state of things. ‘ With the re- 
turn of Charles II,’ says Toplady, 
*‘ Arminianism returned as a flood and 
licentiousness of manners was coéx- 
tensive with it. It unbraced every 
nerve of virtue, and relaxed every 
rein of religious and social duty.’ 
The Sabbath was desecrated, and 
with this sunk the moral sentiments 
ofthe community. ‘Tosome extent, 
the same injurious influence was ex- 
erted on the morais of New Eng- 
land in the days of Edwards, and 
caused him to raise his voice against 
it. In all instances where Armini- 
anism has displaced Calvinism, it 
has lowered down the tone of mo- 
rality—has diminished respect for 
the Sabbath, and the spirit of subjec- 
tion to law, and love of order. In 
no community, on the contrary, has 
the opposite faith led men to bow 
more reverently before God, or to 
cultivate a deeper humility ; in none 
has it awakened a higher and more 
general feeling of gratitude to God, 
or kindled into existence the spirit 
of a purer or more active benevo- 
lence to man. The tendency has 
all been the other way. 


: Macauley's Miscellanies, p- 61. 


In countries where Calvinism has 
had the control—where it has had 
the forming influence on the moral 
sentiments of the people, the tone 
of morals is altogether higher than 
it is in countries where Arminianism 
has been the prevailing faith. The 
friends and the enemies of Calvin. 
ism alike bear testimony to this fact, 
* How comes it,’ asks Dr. Chalmers, 
‘that Scotland, which of all the 
countries of Europe, is the most 
signalized for the rigid Calvinism of 


! 


her pulpits, should also be the most 
sicnalize d by the moral glory that 
sits on the aspect of her general 


population. It is certainly a most 
important experience that in that 
country, where there is the most 
Calvinism, there should be the least 
crime ; that what may be called the 
most doctrinal nation of Europe, 
should at the same time be the least 
depraved ; and that the people most 
imbued with the pginciples of sal- 
vation by grace, should be the least 
distempered by their week-day prof- 
ligacies, or by their Sabbath profa- 
nations.” ‘The writer of the article 
on Predestination, in the Encyclo 
pedia Britannica, after declaring his 
preference of the Arminian system, 
still admits what he says appears to 
him * somewhat singular,’ namely, 
that if Calvinists be compared with 
Arminians, ‘ the former will be found 
to have excelled, in no small degree, 
in the practice of the most rigid and 
respectable virtues; and to have 
been the highest honor to their own 
age, and the best models for im- 
itation for every succeeding age.’ 
Again, in the Edinburgh Review, 
which no one will accuse of any 
special leaning Calvin- 
ism, it is asked, ‘What are we to 
think of the morality of Calvin- 
istic nations, especially of the most 
numerous classes of them; who 
seem beyond all other men to be 
most zealously attached to their re- 
ligion, and most deeply penetrated 
with itsspirit? Here, if anywhere, 
we have a practical and decisive test 
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of the moral influence of a belief 
in necessarian opinions. In Protest- 
ant Switzerland, in Holland, in 
Scotland, among the English Non- 
conformists, the Protestants of the 
north of Ireland, and in the New 
England states, Calvinism was long 
the pre valent faith, and is probably 
still the faith of a considerable ma- 
jority. Their moral education was 
at least completed and theircollective 
character formed, during the preva- 
lence of Calvinistic opinions. Yet 
where are communities to be found 
of a more pure and active virtue ?’ 
Nothing, we think, can be clearer 
than the preéminence of the moral- 
ity produced by Calvinism above that 
which prevails under the influence 
of the opposite system. Its superior 
bearing, therefore, on the cause of 
civil liberty is equally clear. 

We are constrained to add a word 
here in reference to the peculiar 
spirit of patriotism which Calvin- 
ism produces in the minds of men. 
When the body of John Knox was 
lowered into the grave, one high in 
authority, as he stood looking down 
into the sepulchre, exclaimed, 
‘There lies he, who never feared 
the face of man.’ But what had 
made him thus fearless of men? 
Carlyle makes him a hero ‘as 
priest.” He might have added, 
hero as patriot. Knox was a patri- 
ot in the highest sense of the word. 
His principles made him such— 
made him what he was. Calvinism 
produces a peculiar spirit of devo- 
It has 
astrong control over the disturbing 
force in humanity. It strikes di- 
rectly at the selfishness of the heart ; 
and opens a broad place in the mind 
for patriotic and still more expan- 
sive plans for human improvement. 
And this spirit is conducted to 


tion to the interests of men. 


measures of true patriotism, by a 
sacred regard for the divine law as 
arule of universal expediency and 
duty in promoting both private and 
public happiness. Knox, the Cove- 
hanters, the Puritans, were patriots. 
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They saw that what is pleasing to 
God is best for man; and by this 
they determined to stand to the last. 

They saw that righteousness is the 
only thing that exalteth a nation ; 
the foundation of all social and 
moral elevation in the community. 
They could, therefore, consent to 
nothing wrong in the church or in 
the state. ‘Their patriotism was that 
of stern, unbending principle. ‘This 
made them strong in the hall of de- 
bate, and fearless on the field of 
conflict. And this we say is true 
patriotism. It leadsa man to forget 
himself, his own ease, his own safety, 
in his higher regard for what is right. 
It fears God, takes its stand by his 
word, and contends for its principles 
even unto death. It knows when 
to take up the sword, and, what is 
far greater, it knows when to lay it 
down. It burned in the bosom of 
the fathers of the Revolution. 

It certainly is no small proof ofthe 
correctness of our several argu- 
ments that the friends of the opposite 
system admit the conclusion, though 
it seems to them ‘ very singular.’ 
‘ But what an amazing inconsistency,’ 
say they, ‘ these advocates of an en- 
slaved will, are the steadiest friends 
of human liberty. ‘To promote it, 
they have always been ready to 
pour out their blood like water. 
They are the men to confront coun- 
cils and kings, though there be as 
many devils there as tiles on the 
roofs of the houses. ‘They are the 
friends of education—the publishers 
of the Bible—the sleepless defend- 
ers of their country’s liberty—the 
emancipators of the press—the ob- 
servers of the Sabbath—the inflexi- 
ble opponents of priestly domination 
—the friends of the people—the 
unblenching martyrs for the truth ; 
how can we do otherwise than love 
and honor them? ‘They are wor- 
thy! They are called Calvinists, but 
they are Christians and freemen.”* 

* See Christian Advocate and Journal 
of April, 1845, from which this paragraph 
is taken 
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The ‘ amazing inconsistency,’ we 
think, is in the advocates of the op- 
posite system, who admit the good 
practical influence of Calvinism, and 
yet reject the system itself. They 
see this tree loaded down to the 
ground with the most precious bur- 
den. ‘They admire and praise the 
fruit; and yet profess that the tree 
itself ‘is not good.’ To those who 
are guilty of this inconsistency, we 
say, in the language of the Master, 
* Either make the tree good and its 
fruit good; or else make the tree 
corrupt and its fruit corrupt; for 
the tree is known by its fruit. 

With the belief, therefore, of this 
system of doctrine and ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, stands connected, as we 
are fully convinced, the highest ele- 
vation of man in intellectual and 
moral excellence, and in religious 
and civil freedom. It has planned 
out free institutions, and sustained 
them tothis hour. As long as it con- 
tinues to be the prevailing faith of 
this nation—as long as it continues 
to have a principal influence in 
forming the character of our coun- 
trymen and in shaping public senti- 
ment, we shall hope well for our 
liberty, and, indeed, for the world 
As long as the spirit of the Puri- 
tans and Covenanters lives in the 
bosom of their descendants, WE ARE 
FREE. 

It will be seen that our argument 
rests on the general testimony of his- 
tory. 
culiar causes, counteracting the nat- 


Owing to the operation of pe- 


ural tendency of the systems, it has 
happened, that Arminians have oc- 
casionally been found on the side 
of popular right, and Calvinists 
against them. ‘Thus, in this coun- 
try, the weight of public sentiment, 
and the popular character of our 
dear bought institutions, force into 
the ranks of the democracy, all 
classes of religionists, even Roman 
Catholics. Thus, too, in England, 
from the time of Henry VIII to 
Charles I, a large body of the bish- 


ops and priests were Calvinists. 
yet such was the perverting infly. 
ence of their connection with the 
crown, and more especially, of their 
ecclesiastical polity, derived from 
the papal church, that little could be 
expected of them in the cause of 
human rights. But as a general 
fact, we think it is clear, from the 
voice of history, that Calvinism is 
preéminently favorable to the liber. 
ties of mankind. 

What practical value attaches 
to the conclusion of our argument, 
we hardly need say. ‘Those views 
of Christianity which best promote 
the elevation of the people in knowl. 
edge and virtue, and which most ef- 
fectually secure them in the enjoy- 
ment of religious and civil freedom, 
have the highest claims on the faith 
of men—and also on their affec. 
tions. The opposition which Cal. 
vinism has had to encounter, in ey- 
ery age, is identical with the hos- 
tility of blind and perverse men 
against Christianity herself. A king- 
dom which is not of earth, the re- 
wards of which are mostly in heavy- 
en, while the labor of self-denial 
which it demands, are immediate and 
constant, is fitted to repel rather than 
allure the embraces of selfish men. 
Such is Calvinism—the best friend 
of man—yet most distrusted by 
him—and most opposed. Its genial 
influence on all the nations where 
it prevails attests its truth and the 
sacredness of its claim on the uni- 
versal belief of mankind. But it 
also enforces an obligation on every 
community, to encourage a Cal- 
vinistic ministry, and to cherish 
those free forms of church polity 
in which it is the nature of Cal- 
vinism to organize itself. Every 
true patriot, and every friend of hu- 
man rights, are interested in ex- 
tending this system of religion no 
less really than those who look be- 
yond the bounds of this life for the 
fruits of their faith. May this be 


the wisdom of our times! 
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HUMAN GOVERNMENT A DIVINE INSTITUTION. 


Tue origin of government and the 
duties of its subjects are jusily at- 
tracting renewed attention. For 
upon the theory which prevails 
among the citizens of this country 
on this subject will depend their 
practice. If they are taught to re- 
gard the State, in its origin, purely 
asa social compact, and based in 
the will of man, one result may be 
anticipated,— if as a divine institu- 
tion and based in the will of God, 
another result will be witnessed. 

No one who was interested in the 
late political struggle, has failed to 
notice how very unfixed are the 
present opinions of our people in 
regard to the fundamental principles 
of government, and consequently 
how great the doubt in respect to 
their duty as voters. Men felt that 
the right of suffrage was a privilege, 
—they knew there was a duty con- 
nected with that privilege. Yet how 
many there were who were harass- 
ed for months—who, on the morn- 
ing of the election, were hesitating— 
nay, who even went to the polls in 
doubt whether they were doing what 
they ought to do. Nor is it to be 
wondered at. ‘The community had 
been distracted by clashing antago- 
nistic doctrines. Each party had its 
tule of action. As many theories 
of government were presented as 
there are fast days in the calendar. 
Each advocate of his own treated 
all other theories as though he were 
acting on the advice given to a tyro 
ata ‘Tipperary row, “* Wherever you 
see a head, hit jt.” Conscience 
was treated as if it were caoutchouc. 
The press and the pulpit were taxed 
for the invention of forcible argu- 
ments and apt illustrations. ‘The 
fast-day was made a caucus day. 
Ministers were charged with preach- 
ing new doctrines by means of a 
forced exegesis. Old doctrines were 
gibbeted without ‘ benefit of clergy.’ 


The sacredness of confidence was 
violated, and private letters were 
despatched to a partisan press, to be 
heralded to the world with sneers 
instead of argument, and ridicule 
instead of logic. The good ways of 
our fathers were forgotten. Where 
they saw harmony we saw discord ; 
where they had division we had dis- 
sention. 

‘The storm has passed. And now 
does it not become us, as *‘ good men 
and true,’ to repair what it has shat- 
tered,—to fertilize what it has de- 
vastated ? Ought we not to profit 
by our experience, and while the 
rack of the storm is still seen in the 
horizon to prepare for another ? 

In other words,—can not some 
theory be proposed in respect to 
government and our duty as the sub- 
jects of it, which shall commend itself 
to the calm judgment of the good— 
to the earnest seekers for the truth ? 

The American citizen is the pos- 
sessor of a choice heirship. He 
owes a duty to himself. So he does 
to those who carved out a birthright 
for him with their blades. He does 
to those who are praying for his 
prosperity to-day in the dungeons of 
Lombardy. He does to his fellow 
citizens who are now enjoying the 
blessings of our institutions—to the 
myriads whom he sees prospectively 
peopling this ‘domain of liberty.’ 
The mode of discharging this duty 
is to him a subject of no ephemeral 
importance. ‘The right of suffrage 
is his own, and it is a question of 
deep significancy how he can best 
use it. 

The cycle of our national elec- 
tion is nota long one. A struggle, 
similar, in many respects, to that 
through which we have just passed, 
will soon again demand our atten- 
tion. Before it comes upon us we 
should determine our duty. When 
the mind is calm, when the eye is 
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clear, we should look at principles ; 
we should estimate their value. 
There is truth which invites our at- 
tention, which we can incorporate 
into our being, which will lift us 
above the pride and the prejudice of 
party, and which shall be an ever- 
living monitor within us. We can 
decide what relations we sustain to 
government,—how we may best per- 
form the duties of citizenship. There 
are fundamental principles on this 
subject which we can make our own, 
and which will guide us in every 
particular action which we shall be 
called to discharge. God did not 
leave man the victim of a blind im- 
pulse. He gave him reason that 
thereby he might-determine his duty. 

It is with a view of evolving these 
principles that this article is written. 
We commence with the common 
question, Is civil government a di- 
vine institution ? and in its decision 
shall glance hastily at some of those 
problems which have agitated the 
public mind, and seem to call for a 
faithful solution. 

What then are we to understand 
by a divine institution? 1 answer, 
any settled order of things which 
God has clearly willed to exist in all 
the appropriate circumstances of the 
existence of man. Any such order 
of things, the endurance of which 
we perceive to be for the best, and 
which we know to be universally 
established, we are warranted to 
consider of divine appointment. In 
every such case there is that in the 
nature of things which manifests its 
utility, and by its permanence shows 
its fitness for the circumstances in 
which it exists. 

Under this comprehensive defi- 
nition may be included two varieties. 

I. The first embraces those insti- 
tutions which God has expressly en- 
joined in his revealed word. ‘These 
are positive in their nature, and de- 
pend not, primarily, on any per- 
ceived fitness by those to whom they 
are given, but on the authority of 
him who gave them. ‘The reason 
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of their observance lies in the Jay 
that prescribes them, and the force 
of the law centers in the superior 
character of the lawgiver. Of this 
nature was the Jewish theocracy. 
That divine institution, unique in its 
character, was one in which God 
became the national king, and the 
tutelary Deity of a people which he 
had chosen as the depositary of truth 
in the world, and thus promulged to 
them a law, whose observance he 
exacted with appropriate sanctions, 
Of this nature, too, were the Sab. 
bath and the rite of circumcision un. 
der the old dispensation, and the or. 
dinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper under the new. 

Il. The second class does not de. 
pend on external command. The 
institutions under it are those the 
reasons of which lie in, and the ob- 
servance of which springs from, the 
very constitution of things. They 
are such as men acknowledge by 
their practice to be universally ne- 
cessary for their wellbeing,—the 
germ of which is wrought into their 
very nature and developed in all the 
appropriate circumstances of their 
existence. ‘These are just as much 
of divine institution as the former; 
for they owe their origin to that con- 
stitution of things which God has 
ordered, and are its useful and ne- 
cessary accompaniments. Such in- 
stitutions are not the fruit of a wan- 
ton caprice, resting on the arbitrary 
enactments of a particular age or 
people. They rest upon a firmer 
basis and are built of a more endu 
ring substance. ‘They are conjoined 
with the essential nature of that 
from which they proximately spring. 
It is not necessary in all cases that 
God should positively declare his 
will, that it may be perceived and 
known. 
we will, from those tacit yet forcible 
manifestations of it which he makes 
in the dispensation of his works and 
the ordering of his providence, as 
from the page of his written word. 
And sometimes there is adeep mean- 


We can learn it as well, i! 
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ing in the former which comes home 
to our minds with a peculiar energy. 

tis as though a thousand voices were 
whispering it, whenever we attend 
to their utterance, in tones so true 
that they find a response within us. 

Thus is the design of God made 
known as plainly as if written with 
hisown finger on tables of stone. 
So that wherever we find these 
characteristics in a settled order of 
there find the evidence 
of a divine institution. It is not 
enough that it has the marks of util- 
ity.—that it evidently enlightens and 
ennobles wherever its beneficial ef- 
fects are experienced,—that it puri- 
fies and blesses those who partake 
of its benefits ;—but it must also be 
universal—established in all the ap- 
propriate circumstances of the life 
of man. ‘hese two grand charac- 
teristics then belong to this class,— 
utility and universality. 

Of this nature is human Society. 
In this the ¢ vheprsed has most clearly 
manifested his The neces- 
sity of it is written as a fundamental 
and inviolable law in the very nature 
ofman. Instinct alone would almost 
declare it. ‘The affections implanted 
in man, the dispositions and propen- 
sities that belong to the constitution 
of his body and his mind, with all 
their inseparable desires and infirm- 
ities, plainly demand its recognition. 
Without society the faculties of the 
mind, the gift of God, would remain 
udeveloped ; they would droop and 
die. The safety and happine ss of 
individuals depe nd upon it. A state 
of solitude is one of gloom ; a state 
of society is one of pleasure. The 
love of offspring, the dependence of 
the young and the infirm, the noble 
and pure sympathies that are there- 
by nurtured, the thrilling attachment, 
the warm allianc es which are pro- 
duced, strong and lasting as life, all 
combine to prove that ‘God consti- 
luted man for society. He implant- 
ed in his creatures that nature which 
unavoidably led to these genial and 
enduring relations. They are as 


things, we 


; de sign. 
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universal as the race; they are for 
man’s highest wellbeing. Man ev- 
ery where is linked to his fellow 
man, and he feels the permanence 
and binding power of that union. 
It is perceived by the savage as well 
as by the enlightened, and is valued 
highly even where it is most ungain- 
ly. The forms of society may be 
improved ; knowledge and experi- 
ence, and the mild influence of re- 
ligion, may have so fashioned soci- 
ety that it is now better adapted to 
develop the virtues and promote 
mutual happiness among mankind 
than in the ruder and earlier ages. 
Yet there the same great principle 
is seen struggling to expand and 
perfect itself. It is for these rea- 
sons that we call ita divine institution. 

Of this nature, too, is Marriage. 
Without this relation, the purposes 
of human society would be defeat- 
ed: virtue would be 
and man would live 
lawless control of his wild and 
wanton passions. ‘Though enjoined 
by no express command, like the 
Sabbath, &c., it is still a divine in- 
stitution. ‘The proof that it is such, 
is found in the original constitution 
of man as existing in society—in its 
necessity to his wellbeing—in its 
tendency to promote the kindlier 
feelings of our nature—in its uni- 
versal prevalence throughout all the 
habitations of men. ‘This seems to 
be the view that the Savior gave of 
it in his conversation with the Phari- 
sees on the banks of the Jordan. 
From the beginning of the crea- 
tion, he says, God made them male 
and female. ‘There was that in the 
constitution which he gave them— 
in the relation they sustained to each 
other—which made it proper to say 
that God had joined them together. 
And although no command had been 
uttered, still the desire and neces- 
sity of this union, springing from the 
nature of man, and its tendency to 
sustain and exalt the design of hu- 
man society, sufficiently prove it to 
be according to the will of God and 


disregarded, 
under the 
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an institution of his wise ordering. 
The Savior did not change its char- 
acter: from the first it was a divine 
institution, and God established it 
because he saw it was for man’s 
highest good, 

Civil government also belongs to 
this class. For it springs out of the 
necessities of things—the very con- 
stitution of man’s nature as a mem- 
ber of society—and is as universal 
as the race. It is of divine appoint- 
ment inasmuch as it is wrought into 
the very texture of that being which 
God has designed for man, and 
must find its development under that 
ordering of events which God has 
fashioned. ‘The good order, the in- 
terests, nay, the existence even of 
human society demand it. Civil 
government is needful to perpetuate 
and perfect those relations which 
exist between man and man—to con- 
trol the grasping power of the profli- 
gate and impious—to shield the 
persons and property of the helpless 
—to inspire confidence and hope in 
the distrustful, and to give strength 
and continuance to existing union. 
It is proportionate to man’s capacity 
—it is level to his necessity. He 
feels that it is conjoined to his very 
condition and character—that its his- 
tory is co-equal with his history— 
that he is necessitated by his very 
nature to continue it. Men—all 
men—in all the appropriate circum- 
stances of their being, feel that civil 
government is indispensable to their 
highest good. No matter how di- 
verse their sentiments in other re- 
spects—in this they agree. The 
Jew and the Mohammedan, the Pa- 
pist and the Protestant, the Atheist 
and the Pagan, give their concur- 
rent testimony to the utility, to the 
necessity of civil government. They 
feel that government must proclaim 
the sanctions of its law in their 
hearing—must throw up its bulwarks 
around them—must kindle up its 
watch-lights atevery dangerous point 
—must send its influence through 
all the ramifications of human so- 


ciety. If the positive civil law were 
annulled, and all the forms of goy. 
ernment abandoned—and if God's 
revealed code was blotted out of ex. 
istence—still would man feel the 
necessity of civil government. The 
deprivation of it would rest like ap 
incubus on his mind. He would de. 
mand its re-formation—he would 
make it as lasting as his existence. 
Now, to what are we to ascribe 
these facts? What do they prove, 
if not that civil government is a di. 
vine institution ? God has so consti. 
tuted man, and so ordered the cir. 
cumstances of his being, that ciyil 
government exists wherever he ex. 
ists—not as an arbitrary enactment, 
but the spontaneous fruit of his own 
being—the fulfillment of God’s will 
respecting his creatures. No voice 
has audibly commanded its constitu. 
tion, no precept for its construction 
has been written in the books of the 
law. God has not chosen men to} 
the framers of civil society accord- 
ing to the pattern which he has 
showed them—he has not inspired 
them to teach the nations the sci- 
ence of government. Still it is none 
the less manifest what was His de- 
sign in regard to its establishment. 
This view of civil government 
does not preclude the idea that it is, 
in some sense, a human creation. 
The simple fact that a civil institu. 
tion is so useful and universal as to 
be properly said to be of divine or- 
dination, does not take away from it 
its humancharacter. ‘The end of gov- 
ernment, as government, is temporal. 
Its form comes directly or indirectly 
from the people. Even in an abso- 
lute monarchy it depends on thei 
acquiescence and submission. Yet 
the necessity of government is not 
in their gift: it lies back of their 
action and is in no manner depend- 
ent upon it. ‘They may adopta par- 
ticular form of government and 
promulge and enforce its sanctions 
—they may continue it for ages, 
and build upon its deep foundations 
an enduring fabric ; but even then 
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they have only perfected the design 
of the ( And therefore we 
sav, that while its legitimate and 


‘reator. 


binding prerogative is committed to 
their maintenance, the reason for 
its format! on~ subsisted prior to the 
their will: it arose 
*h God 


expression of 
from that order of things whi 
had established. 

It would be an interesting study 
to trace back the td 


of government to their primitive 


present 


the causes 
which led to the adoption of each. 
The great and 
which are now exerting such a _ be- 
nign influence have grown up from 
afar antiquity, or taken their pres- 
ent modifications from a series of in- 


sources, and to search out 


good governments 


dividual events which conspired to 
that end. ‘These facts prove that 
the particular form of every gov- 
ernment comes from the people over 
whom it is exercised. W hat were 
the causes which led to this or that 
result may be more or less obscure. 
The “* fierce democracie” of Attica 
did not spring to life till tyranny 
had aroused the energy of the 
Greek. ‘The governments that clus- 
tered along the Archipelago were 
at first monarchical. But when the 
overbearing conduct of the petty 
chieftains made their sway insuflera- 
ble, then Sparta calle d upon Lycur- 
gus for her law, and Solon gave to 
Athens her Then the 
popular governments of those illus- 


constitution. 
trious states became the harbingers 
Then came 
names to which succeed- 


of better day s. that list 
of lofty 
ing ages have paid their homage. 
The Baptist Congregational church 


in Virginia, near the residence of 


Mr. Jefferson, whose meetings he 
often attended, and in whose princi- 
ples of church government he was 
strongly interested, may have been 
one great means of the establish- 
ment of a democratic 
for these states. No matter how 


trivial, or how 


government 


momentous, the 


causes which led to the formation of 


any particular government. This 
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we may say, its adoption depended 
on the will of the people. But 
when it was duly organized, and 
men were invested with authority 
and the law had gained its binding 
force, then it was necessary for the 
general good and wi 1s an ordinance of 
God. lt is important that these two 
ideas be conjoined. It is by looking 
the other, that 
have arisen, and 
theories been adopted 
in regard to government. 
Government in its outward garb 
is human, and its design’ is human. 


at one exclusive 
many memgeran 


many false 


It begins with man, is employed with 
terminates in 
him. At the same time, it is an or- 
dinance of God—it is a part of that 
system which he designed for man 
of which, and the ne- 
which, he incorporated 
into the being of man and made as 
co-extensive and permanent as his 
very existence. 

The mere fact that any body of 
men had formed a civil government, 


regard to him, and 


—the desire 


cessity for 


and that great good resulted from 
its adoption and continuance, would 
not constitute it a divine institution. 
many examples that 
might be adduced to illustrate this. 


There are 


Take a plain one,—our common 
Here is an institu- 
tion of wide adoption and beneficial 
in its tendencies. The fathers of 
New England felt the importance 
of education for their children. 
They founded this system. Scot- 
land followed their example. Prus- 
ing it. Its utility is ac- 
knowledged by all who are ac- 
quainted with it. Its design is to 
cultivate a desire of knowledge in 
the young mind, 
pacities, to direct its energies. Its 
result is the formation of good and 
regular habits in the young, a re- 
straint from idle and vicious conduct, 
a preparation foravi 
Yet all this does not con- 
stitute it a divine institution: nor 
could it be called such if it should 
become universally prevalent. The 


school system. 


sia is pe rfect 


to enlarge its ca- 


rtuous and useful 
aoe 
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system did not spring unavoidably 
and necessarily from the nature of 
man. It is the fruit of an advanced 
and improved state of society. It 
is incidental even among an enlight- 
ened and intelligent people. Any 
such institution limited in its utility 
and occasional in its origin, can not 
be a divine institution. 

So is it not with government. 
This is an institution the utility of 
which all men have seen,—the ne- 
cessity of whose organization they 
have felt,—the importance of which 
pressing on their minds, has led them 
to its universal establishment. It 
grew out of the nature which God 
gave to man, is evidently a part of 
the system which God designed for 
man, and for all these reasons uni- 
ted is properly termed a divine in- 
stitution. 

And here wesee the binding force 
of government. It does not chal- 
lenge our regard and observance 
simply because man has modeled it 
and it is for the general good—but 
for these reasons, together with the 
fact that it is the product of that 
nature which has God for its author 
and man for its subject. We feel 
its binding force, not because it is 
established, but it was established 
because we felt its binding force. 
Just like the common law. That 
code does not become a just one 
because the nations have recorded 
itin their statute books, but they re- 
corded it there because it was founded 
in eternal justice. The essence of 
government lies back of human en- 
actments, in the constitution ordained 
by God. He who tramples on it 
strikes a death-blow at an ordinance 
of God. In this view, government 
has a peculiar sanctity. It rises be- 
fore us as a system that should be 
inviolate. We feel that it is the 
supporter of our best interests, that 
it is linked to our very destiny. 

Let us see how this view agrees 
with the Scriptures. In one passage 
we find it written that civil govern- 
ment is an “ordinance of God,” is 
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** ordained of God,” that rulers are 
“the ministers of God for good.” 
Again we read that government jn 
its representatives, is “‘ an ordinance 
of man,” —ardgwaivy xtloe+,—a cre. 
ation of man. God, says Paul, jp 
the wise arrangement of His prov. 
idence, has so ordered the constity. 
tion of things, that civil government 
is indispensable to the highest good 
of His creatures. ‘They who bear 
the sword are properly said to be 
His ministers for good. There jg 
that in the nature of man, in the 
appropriate circumstances of his ex. 
istence, which leads necessarily to 
this result.—the establishment of 
civil government. God then may 
justly be said to ordain its existence. 
It springs out of that relation of 
things which he has established— 
it is their legitimate and necessary 
result. It is as though a decree 
had gone forth from His throne en. 
joining its institution. 
us a different view. 

the outward 


Peter gives 
Looking upon 
form of goverrment 
as modeled by man, he calls it his 
creation. The different modifications 
of government are the 
man’s efforts. 


result of 
But although they 
are his creation, still as they become 
so under that ordination of 
which God was the author, they 
have in themselves a vitality and a 
binding force that commends them 
to our rerard. 


wise 


It was because God 
had so designed the result, that man 
was led, by a necessity which had 
the force of a law, to the creation of 
civil government. 

This view of human government 
then, seems to accord with the rep- 
resentations of the Scriptures. They 
do not teach us that it is solely a re- 
ligious institution, preparatory to a 
higher and purer state of existence. 
They do not teach us that it exists 
by a direct creation of the Deity, 
—that its laws and its sanctions are 
immediately promulged by Him. 
But they do teach us what we have 
attempted to maintain, that it arises 
from the constitution of things which 


th 








are 
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in His wise counsels God has es- 
tablished, that its formation was 
wrought into the very nature of man 
and destined to a development inall 
the appropriate circumstances of his 
existence. And it is on this ground 
that those oracles give to government 
alofty character. They call upon 
man to hold in high regard its ex- 
iernal form, even if it is the work 
They exhort 
men tosubmit to kings and governors, 
because, although elevated to that 
rank by the attested or implied con- 
sent of the people, they are those 
whom God has ordained to be the 
For the ** Lord’s 
sake” and also * for conscience’s 
sake” they tell man he must needs 
be subject. Man should not make 
void what God foresaw would be for 
the highest good of man; the exist- 
ence of which the universal propen- 
sities and necessities of his nature 
imperiously demanded. If God has 
thus plainly manifested his will, and 
man obeying the suggestions of the 
monitor within him, and fulfilling the 
designs cf God, has erected the 
framework of civil society, then 
the members of it as a duty which 
they owe to each other and to Him, 
should submit to it as in harmony 
with His plan. Such we understand 


of man’s creation. 


ministers of good. 


to be the teachings of the Scriptures. 
Such, too, would be the natural in- 
ference, if what is here maintained 
is true. 

In accordance with what has now 
been pre sented, in some measure, 
were the views of those who have 
investigated the constitution of civil 
society. It was Aristotle who said 
that the nature of man demanded 
political soci ty; eaeldy quel modi 
Tixoyv a (ous t0c. 

Even those who have held that 


“men did not at first embrace civil 


Society as led to it by the bias of 


nature,” have been forced to ac- 


knowledge that they did embrace it 
“as driven by the fear of greater 
evils,” that “ civil societies were ab- 
solutely necessary for their safety,” 
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that “‘ there was a natural obligation 
to enter into regular states and gov- 
ernments,” that “for a redress of 
those evils which otherwise arose, 
they had recourse to themselves as 
the surest defense, by joining to- 
gether into one body and erecting 
a civil society.’”* 

Now to what does all this amount 
if not to this, that the nature of 
man, in its appropriate circumstan- 
ces, demands the establishment of 
civil government? Of his nature 
in other circumstances we know 
nothing, nor does it concern us in 
respect to this subject. And if the 
voice of universal nature is the echo 
of God’s will, then is civil govern- 
ment an institution of his ordering. 

We find in one of these old writers 
a custom of the Persians related :— 
On the death of their king they 
live the five ensuing days without 
any law, to the end that finding by 
experience the miserable effects of 
anarchy, slaughter, &c. that accom- 
pany such a condition, they may be 
engaged in a firmer allegiance to 
their sovereign. And such effects 
as they saw we may rationally con- 
clude would be everywhere wit- 
nessed, were the forms of govern- 
ment and the sanctions of its law 
to be abolished, and man to be left 
to the unbridled indulgence of his 
wild and growing passions. 

With the view of civil govern- 
ment which has now been advanced, 
we learn what weight is to be at- 
tached to those theories of govern- 
ment which have divided the senti- 
ments of writers. 

Granting the doctrine of Mr. 
Locke to be true—that civil govern- 
ment originates in the wants and 
fears of individuals, who, being nat- 
urally free, equal and independent, 
associate together, either by express 
or tacit consent, for the mutual pro- 
tection of their lives, liberties and 
estates, on this fundamental princi- 
ple, that the whole should protect 


* Puffendorf, passim. 
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all its parts, and that every part 
should pay obedience to the will of 
the whole—we are still le d to ask, 
how came they “to agree to unite 
This 


acknow l¢ dves the 


into one political society ?” 
very compact 
previous right of government; nay, 
it declares that the nature of man is 
such, in every condition of life, that 
the compact is universally necessary 
for his wellbeing. The 


itself is a written declaration, testi- 


compact 


fying in plain and definite terms, 
that God has 


government should exist in all the 


clearly willed that 
appropriate circumstances of man’s 


existence. Specious as the doctrine 


of the “social compact” seems to 
be, it disproves itself, it contains the 
elements of its own overthrow. 
Allowing its truth, the prerogative of 
government lies back of it. So far 
from being the cause of government, 
itis itself a mere incident in govern- 
ment. It becomes by its very exist- 
ence an absolute proof that civil 
government is a divine institution. 
It is a doctrine possessing the show 
of truth without the reality, and add- 
ing a defect of facts to danger in 
And even Mr. Locke 
maintains that “*God put 


man under strong obligations of ne- 


practice.* 
himself 
cessity to drive him into so iety,” 
that “the power of the legislative 
constituted by man, can never be 
supposed to extend farther than the 
good "i that 


judges, standing laws, and the exe- 


common 


* upright 


cution of them, are directed to no 
other end but the peace, safety, and 


* The doctrine 


of Locke, Dr. Dwiglit 
strongly of posed, both in the cl 


aurand in 
the pulpit He savs, ** no « pinion is more 
groundiess that this. The absurdities of 
this doctrine are endless At the same 
time, there is no fact more clearly evinced 
by the history of man, than that such a 
compact never existed. This, even the 
abetturs of it are obliged to confess; and 
this cuts up the doctrine by the roots 
For if the social compact was not a fact, 
it is nothing.’ Theology, Vol. HI, p 
He as strongly maintained 
that government was founded in the will 
of God. 


324, passim 
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public good of the people.” 


All of 


which goes far to strengthen the ¢ 


loc. 
trine herein maintained. For surely 
if civil government is for the “ com. 


mon cood,”’ and 
man 


“God has placed 
under strong obligations” tg 
establish it in all the circumstances 
of his being, the n, according to what 
has been heretofore proved, it is 
a divine institution. 

Avain, if with Dr. Paley and oth. 


ers, we trace back civil government 


to paternal authority, and the order 
life, vet still it is true 


as this author acknowledges, 


of domestic ‘ 
that 
the disposition to govern and to be 
governed, is incidental to the very na- 
ture and coeval with the existence of 
If in the colden 


age (Saturnia regna) the patriarch 


the human species. 


was the prince, still as soon as men 
had multiplied sufficiently, the need 
of mutual support must have led 1 
The natura 
affairs tended di- 


a firmer organization. 
course of human 
rectly to multiplied dangers, and as 
an unavoidable ne cessity, to the 
security afforded by an enlarged and 
strengthened state of civil society. 
In this view then, we are led to the 
natural inference that it is of divine 
appointment, and designed for man 
in all the conditions of his being. 
Again, if we consider civil gov- 
ernment as founded in utility—we 
must mean by this, its universal na- 
ture—as everywhere required for 
good of the 
Looking at 


of our species 


the greatest 
number. 


greatest 
the history 
the efforts of the 
former ages—the present condition 





forced to 
for the 
And it is 80, 


because Ged has formed the 


of the nations—we are 


admit that its formation is 
highest possible good. 
vature 
of man, so that in all the conditions 
of life, civil society is a nece ssary 
and unavoidable accompaniment of 
his existence. The interests of so- 
ciety require it—-the common wel- 
fare of individuals and of the race 
—the universal desires and necessi- 
ties of mankind have ealled for its 
organization—it is the perfecting of 
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the purposes of God in regard to 
man—a necessary part of that sys- 
tem which he has evidently design- 
ed for man, and therefore is a clear 
and forcible manifestation of the 
highest utility. 

Itis on this ground that we rest our 
doctrine of civil government; it is 
an institution of God, whose design 
is the highest welfare of man. He 
has committed it, asa means of their 
greatest happiness, to men, and de- 
mands of them that they secure by 
itthe great ends of human society. 
It isa fearful and an important trust, 
by reason of those momentous In- 
terests and destinies that center in 
it Rightly understood and regard- 
ed it will confer untold benefits upon 
the nations. 


the raging multitude and hush to re- 


It will lift itself above 


pose the angry passions of men; 
itwill go down to the lowly home 
of the humblest citizen and whisper 
in his ear of peace ; it will stand 
as the palladium of society, whither 
men shall ever look for the preserva- 
tion of their rights. 
Thus shall it be proved, in the lan- 
of Locke, that the end of 
government is the good of mankind. 


inalienable 
guage 


If the things which have now been 
advanced are tru << 


deep re flection to perceive the duties 


requires no 


of citizenship. It is an obligation 
that rests upon every citizen to pro- 
mote the public good, and secure 
the manifold and momentous inter- 
ests of society. Of the many par- 
ticular methods by which these 
things may be attained, it will be 
sufficient to glance at a few. 
I. The support of Law. 

these 
times to break down the barriers of 


There is a tendency in 


the law, or at least to trespass as far 
as may be without danger within its 
boundaries. ‘The memory does not 
go far back to recall the convulsions 
of one of our states, when an armed 
force was required to sustain the 
law. We have heard it declared in 
large assemblies of the people, that 
the execution of certain laws of the 
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United States shall be resisted be- 
cause they are not in harmony with 
the private views of individual ex- 
pediency. During the last session 
of Congress, a bill passed the senate 
which was opposed by one half of 
the talent and learning and elo- 
quence of that body, as an infrac- 
tion of the Constitution and a viola- 
tion of the national faith. In differ- 
ent sections of the country we hear 
of outrageous violence “upon the 
persons and property of the citizens, 
and an open defiance of the laws 
These things, trifling 
as they may appear individually, 
indicate a sad tone of public senti- 
ment and point forward to thick- 
They tell us, if 
we will regard the voice, that as 
citizens of this country, which has 


of the state. 


coming dangers. 


but just commenced an illustrious 
existence, in whose behalf the sym- 
pathies and prayers of so many are 
enlisted, we have a fearful trust com- 
mitted to us, and one which demands 
of us an argus-eyed watchfulness. 
Our judiciary is viewed with a jeal- 
ous eye, and contempt is cast on 
our system of jurisprudence. But 
these are our safeguards—the last 
fortresses in which retiring liberty 
will make a stand against the in- 
roads of a wild and fearful anarchy. 
In those days of the Athenian degen- 
eracy which marked the decline of 
that people’s greatness and glory, 
when the violence of men desolated 
all that was fair and conservative in 
their institutions, no voice was heard 
to defame the venerable tribunal of 
the Areopagus. And it will be a 
mournful day for us, when the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Bench and 
the investigations of the bar shall be 
mocked and disregarded. ‘The law 
will then be no more “the mother 
of our peace and joy,” but discord 
and terror shall reign and riot in the 
chambers of justice. 

How far the state of things to 
which we allude may be owing to 
false views of government, it may 
be difficult exactly to determine ; 
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but that right views would result in 
a better tone of public sentiment, we 
are warranted to decide. Govern- 
ment must be considered as an insti- 
tution of divine appointment, de- 
manding a faithful and cheerful obe- 
dience ; while of law we must learn 
to think that ** her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice 
the world.” Men must be taught to 
regard the law as supreme, and a 
violation of it as not only treason 
against the state, but an act of wan- 
ton violence on the rights of every 
individual. 

It is indeed true that there are 
cases where revolution is justifiable, 
—where it is not only a right but a 
duty for the citizen to resist “ the 
powers that be,” and destroy their 
authority. For whenever govern- 
ment passes beyond its rightful lim- 
its and subverts the ends for which 
it was designed, then it degenerates 
into a lawless assumption of power, 
and is a rank usurpation. But the 
evils must be immense to justify a 
resort to arms. The unavoidable 
calamities of civil feuds and a pro- 
tracted struggle, with the loss of val- 
uable lives and the corruption of the 
public morals, and all the tide of 
wasteful and saddening maladies 
which would inevitably flow over the 
nation, are sufficient to show that 
submission must be a duty except 
under rare circumstances. ‘The 
natural rights of the citizen must be 
so infringed that submission is past 
endurance ; all peaceful means of 
redress must have been resorted to 
in vain; the prospect of a success- 
ful issue must be manifest and mor- 
ally certain:—there must be this 
unusual combination of events before 
Then 
it may be made; then resistance is 
high heroism. 


the last appeal can be made. 


From this it is evi- 
dent that a justifiable revolution is 


an exception to a general law. For 
as a general principle, it is only by 
the support of the existing laws that 
the greatest public good can be se- 
Any other principle would 


cured. 


the harmony of 


be false in doctrine and fatal jp 
practice. If by this rule it results 
that the rights of individuals are pot 
respected ; that crimes go unpun. 
ished and the guilty are free; that 
evils prevail of which the laws take 
no cognizance,—then private inter. 
ests must suffer, and the guilty es. 

cape merited penalty, and evils be 
patiently endured, until a lawful and 
a peaceful remedy can be applied, 

On this ground we take our stand, 
and maintain that here, and here 
alone, is safety and truth. Grant. 
ing that in a certain case summary 
justice might be enforced by the 
despotic will of one man, or the no 
less despotic will of a mob of men; 
yet what does all that avail, when 
by this very act the confidence of 
the comm inity is shattered, the reign 
of violence introduce d, the law de- 
throned, and all its pure and right- 
eous sanctions cast out and forgotten? 
What avails it that one man has ex- 
perienced the full and just penalty 
for his crime ; that one community 
has sated its burning thirst for the 
blood of the guilty victim, if all other 
men throughout the land must feel 
that the majesty of the law has been 
insulted,—that the arm of justice is 
thereby palsied, and if in all their 
habitations terror must sit down by 
their sides, and voices of fear for- 
ever whisper of danger? ‘Thus 
would the ordinance of God be with 
effect resisted, and they who bear 
the sword would no more be a terror 
to evil works, but to the good. 

It is also evident that government 
must be regarded as something more 
than the instrument of man’s caprice 
or power; it must have the lofty 
character which belongs to it as an 
institution designed by God; sub- 
sisting in all the conditions in which 
man exists; possessing an origin as 
noble as his origin, and a continu- 
ance as lasting as his being. Then 
will the support of law be regarded 
in its true light, as a duty which 
man owes to himself and to his fel- 
low man,andtoGod. In obedience 
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to it consists his true interests and 
glory ; for it is this which elevates 
him above a state of barbarism, and 
secures him from the wild misrule 
of passion and prejudice ; which en- 
ables him to attain the true end of 
hif being, and accomplish the wise 
designs of God for his welfare. 

It is on this ground that the Sc rip- 
tures place it. Submission is en- 
joined, because in the wise adminis- 
trations of his providence God has 
ordained government as an institu- 
tion tending to promote the highest 
goodofman. Jesus, our Redeemer, 
knew no disloyalty. He, though 
the King of kings, was prompt to 
perform the exactions of the gov- 
ernment,—nay, he was ready to do 
more than could be justly required. 
“Render to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s,”’ he said to the Hero- 
dians who tempted him. ‘ Notwith- 
standing, lest we should offend them, 
give them the tribute,’ he said to 
Peter, as he sent him to the sea for 
the piece of money. 

The apostle of the Gentiles was 
like his master. He was ready to 
lay down his life if he had done 
ought worthy of death. “1 appeal 
to Cesar,” he boldly said to his bit- 
ter persecutors. ‘The dark, unre- 
lenting ‘Tiberius, the profligate and 
eruel Nero, the timid, inhuman 
Domitian,”” may bear the sword, 
submission is still a duty. Better is 
it to seTer under the sway of a base, 
and profligate, and tyrannical ad- 
ministration,—better endure perse- 
cution, and sorrow, and evi 





,—than 
to undermine the fabric of civil soci- 
ety, and introduce disorder, and an- 
archy, and lawless violence, and the 
wild play of passion, and every evil 
work, and gloomy forebodings, and 
the dark uncertainty of a favorable 
issue, i 

Il. Another method of attaining 
and perfecting the ends of govern- 
ment, is a proper use of the right of 
suffrage. 

This is a subject interesting from 
its intrinsic importance, and from 
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the peculiar position of affairs in this 
country at the present time. The 
full discussion of it would open too 
wide a field for this place: a few 
points only, which are most natu- 
rally suggested by what has already 
been said, will be noticed. Upon 
proper views of this right and cor- 
responding action, next to the bless- 
ing of God, depends the fate of the 
nation. 

It was an era pregnant with des- 
tiny, when, in the cabin of the May- 
flower, moored on the rock-bound 
coast of New England, those Pil- 
grims from a far land formed that 
compact which was to be their guide 
during days of fierce and terrible 
trial, and the germ of those institu- 
tions which not only grace and bless 
this western republic, but have at- 
tracted the notice and deep interest 
of the potentates of the eastern 
world and their groaning subjects. 
In the blessings of which those times 
were the morning and those men 
the heralds, it is our privilege to par- 
ticipate. By the good hard of their 
God upon them, they committed to 
their descendants the prerogative of 
self-government, so that inthe hands 
of the citizens of this country is cen- 
tered the moral power and efficacy 
of the government. What shall be 
the nature of the laws, the tone of 
public sentiment, the character of 
the rulers, the influence of the na- 
tion,—it is for them to decide by 
their individual suffrages. Hence it 
becomes a matter of no small mo- 
ment and importance how they can 
best fulfill From what 
has already been advanced, a gen- 
eral answer is apparent,—they must 
vote so as to promote the greatest 
public good. In the selection of 
candidates for the high offices of 
trust and duty, care should be taken 
to choose those who will aim to ad- 
minister government according to its 
great design ; to promote the true 
prosperity and wellbeing of society, 
and disseminate among the people 
the principles of virtue. History 


their trust. 
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tells us how dangerous it is to trust 
the administration of the state to the 
hands of the licentious and unprin- 
The record that has come 
down to us from other nations, writ- 
ten with their own blood, should be 
a warning to the free citizens of this 
republic to guard, with a jealous 
eye, the chair of office and trust. 
Virtue and principle in the rulers 


cipled. 


will lead to virtue and welfare among 
the people. ‘There is a growing 


neglect on this subject in some of the 
commonwealths, which forebodes 
disaster and public evil. In the zeal 
and strife for success, when parti- 
sans of lofty talents are borne on 
by the tide of feeling, and the great 
assemblies of the people are excited 
by the voice of eloquence, there is 


danger that the vital principles of 


government will be sacrificed to the 
rancor and prejudice of party. 

It must be engrafted into the 
minds of the nation that government 
is a divine institution, whose ultimate 
end is the good of mankind. God 
intended that by it the best interests 
of society should be promoted,—that 
it should send forth from its foun- 
tains streams of life and happiness 
through all the domain over which 
its influence should extend. He en- 
joined its constitution by no express 
command, but by the universal na- 
ture and necessities of the creatures 
whom he made. He committed to 
men the privilege of forming such a 
framework of government as their 
peculiar condition demanded, or 


THE NEW POS 

In the first number of the New 
Englander, the writer of this article 
presented to the public some remarks 
on the Post Office system as an ele- 
ment of modern civilization, and in 
connection with that general view, 
some account of the new system of 
postage in Great Britain. The 
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their intelligence could devise ; while 
at the same time he wrote it asa 
fundamental law for their obsery. 
ance, thai in its formation and exe. 
cution it should tend to and perfect 
the exalted design of man’s highest 
good. Hence, it is plain that when 
the administration of the goverp. 
ment is dependent on the suffrages 
of the people, those suffrages should 
be given in the manner that will 
best secure the great ends of society, 
—the highest welfare of the subj ets. 
Principles, not spoils, should be the 
price of votes. The ballots of the 
citizens should be the instruments of 
exalting the nation’s character: of 
infusing the elements of virtue into 
all the departments of the state; of 
imparting vigor and life to its moral 
actions ; of sending abroad to other 
nations the influence and the light 
of an exalted patriotism and a disin- 
terested philanthropy. 

There are many other subjects of 
a practical nature to which this dis. 
cussion naturally leads, and which, 
by reason of the importance thrown 
around them at the present time, it 
would be interesting to examine. 
But the principles which have been 
laid down, if true, are sufficient to 
direct aright in all those particular 
questions which may be brought be- 
fore the citizen. It 
above all 


becomes him, 
other things on this sub- 
ject, to remember that government 
is a divine institution, whose end is 
the good of mankind, and to act for 
the promotion of that end. 


T-OFFICE LAW. 
question of reform had already be- 
gun to attract attention in this coun- 
try; and it was our wish to do some- 
thing in the way of giving impulse 
and direction to public opinion. 

To resume the subject at this time 
may seem to some of our readers 


quite unnecessary. It may be 
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thought that the subject, which 
when we first treated it was com- 
paratively new, has now become 
trite and is well enough understood 
inall quarters. Nay, have we notal- 
ready carried our point, to the extent 
of obtaining a satisfactory reform ? 
Such a feeling, we are aware, is ex- 
tensively prevalent ; but it is not our 
feeling, and we are unwilling that it 
should be the feeling of any whom 
we can influence. 
deed in the change which has been 
eflected, and we accept it as an 
omen of ultimate and entire success. 
But such a law as that which went 
into operation on the first of July 
last, ought not to be regarded for a 


We rejoice in- 


moment as having the character of 


” 


“ finality. It should be considered 
inno other light than as the com- 
mencement of a reform which can 
never be truly successful till it has 
become radical and complete. 

The continued discussion of this 
subject in every form, and in every 
place, in which it can be advanta- 
geously exhibited to the public 
mind, is the only way to secure the 
necessary measure of reform. No 
matter what party may hold the 
reins of government, no matter who 
may be President, or who may be 
Post-Master General, a thorough 
reform will never proceed from the 
administration, or from Congress as 
influenced by the motives which or- 
dinarily govern public men—cer- 
tainly not till such time as the peo- 
ple shall decree it, in all its particu- 
lars, with a distinctness which shall 
preclude the possibility of misun- 
derstanding or evasion on the part 
of their servants. We have no rea- 
son to doubt that the stern politician 
now at the head of the department 
intends to give the new system a 
fair trial ; but we have not one par- 
ticle of confidence in his disposition 
to carry the reform a step farther. 
The dead weight of every adminis- 
tration will be opposed to a thorough 
reform. It was so in England. 
There al! the officials of the post- 

Vol. IIT. 68 
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office department, from the Post- 
Master General downward, resisted 
to the last the whole system of pen- 
ny postage, with a resoluteness and 
stiffness which even our own me- 
morable Mr. Wickliffe was not able 
to surpass. They were perfectly 
sure that the proposed reduction of 
postage would annihilate the reve- 
nues of the department. Their 
partial acquaintance with the sub- 


ject made them know infallibly, as 


they thought, that the entire scheme 
which Rowland Hill had invent- 
ed, would prove to be chimerical. 
But the people of Great Britain did 
not wait for the Post-Master General 
and his subordinates to be convinced 
of the necessity or the practicability 
of the proposed new system. ‘They 
took the matter into their own hands. 
Arrangements were made by volun- 
tary combination, in every part of 
the United Kingdom, and especially 
at all the great centers of business, 
to promote the object by the inves- 
tigation of facts, and by diffusing the 
knowledge which was necessary to 
make all classes understand the mul- 
tiplied absurdities and wrongs of the 
The result was, ina 
few months, such a demand on the 
part of the public for the penny 
postage, that the party which was 
then in power was constrained to 
comply with that demand, though in 
so doing the administration expected 
to be under the odious necessity of 
imposing new taxes in order to make 
up that deficiency in the revenue 
which the abolition of an enormous 
tax on letters was likely to occasion. 
A similar system of combined in- 
quiry and general agitation here, if 
kept clear of all connection with 
party politics, would soon ac- 
complish the same result. It is in 
the hope of contributing something 
to this great public interest, that we 
again introduce the subject into our 
pages. It is not our design to ex- 
amine the provisions of the new 
law in detail, but rather to propose 
and illustrate certain leading prin- 


old system. 
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ciples, disregarded by the old system 
and not sufficiently regarded in that 
modification of the old system which 
has just gone into operation, but 
which we are confident will com- 
mend themselves to the common 
sense of our readers as principles 
which ought to be disregarded no 
If the principles on which 
the que stion of reform ought to be 
settled 
carried out, there will be compara- 
tively little difficulty about the de- 
tails. 

First, then, we lay down this 
principle. 


longer. 


are fairly understood and 


The question in regard 
to postage is primarily and chiefly a 
question of simple justice. In some 
countries, and indeed in most coun- 
tries, postage is prote ssedly a tax— 
a mode of raising money for the 
general uses of the government. In 
such countries the post-office is like 
the custom house, an establishment 
by means of which the government 
gets its hands into the pockets of its 
subjects. ‘The government claims 
a monopoly of the business of carry- 
ing letters, and sometimes a monop- 
oly of the business of carrying pas- 
sengers as a branch of the same 
concern ; and this monopoly ts claim- 
ed and exercised as a means of get- 


ting money into the treasury. Of 


course, under such a theory of the 
post-office, the question in regard to 
the assessment of postage will not 
be, What is just ?—nor, What will 
afford the greatest accommodation 
to the greatest number of people ?>— 
but only, What will be most produc- 
tive in the way of revenue to the 
government? But in this country 
we have a different theory. With 
us, the government is expected to 
organize and maintain the post-office 
system, not as a government monop- 
oly for the sake of imposing a tax 
upon the correspondence of the peo- 
ple, but only as a matter of public 
convenience. The idea that the 
government, or any branch of it, is 
to be supported in whole or in part 
by the post-office department; the 


idea that the department is to be 
saddled with any burthen whatever 
beyond the support of its own ne. 
cessary expenses—is an idea which 
needs only to be fairly and frankly 
proposed in order to be indignantly 
rejected. The true theory here is 
that every man has a right to the use 
of the post-office for the transmis. 
sion of whatever the post-office un. 
dertakes to transmit, on the one con- 
dition of his paying his just share of 
the expenses of the 
partment. 


post-office de- 
The que stion In re gard 
to the assessment of postage on any 
paper or package , written or printed, 
is simply, What is just? what share 
of the expenses of the department 


justly belongs to this paper or pack- 


age ? 

Of course the question, What is 
the just charge of postage on a given 
paper or package, written or print. 
ed ?—or in other words, What share 
of the « xpenses of the post-office eS- 
tablishment does justly belong to that 
paper or package ?>—- must be deci- 
ded by some general rules of easy 
application ; and those general rules 
must be formed with a view to the 
accommodation of the greatest pos- 
sible number of customers, and thus 


with a view to the reduction of the 


I 
package, wr 


average expense of each pape r or 
tten or print d, to the 
lowest possible rate. Justice in such 
+, 18 ne ther more nor less than 


the nearest practicable approxima- 
PI 


a cast 


tion to such an assessment of postage 
as shall divide the expenses of the 
establishment, among those who use 
it, in exact proportion to the ust 
which they make of it. In other 
words, justice requires that every 
thing which enters the mail should 
pay, in the form of postage, as nearly 
as may be, just what it costs the de- 
partment for reception, conveyance 


and delivery. Whatever inequali- 


ties there are in the assessment, 
should be such only as are inciden- 
tal to the best general rules. If the 
rule is formed for the sake of ine- 
quality—if one sort of paper or pack- 
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age is assessed above its known cost 
for the very purpose that another 
sort of paper or package may be 
conveyed and delivered at a rate 
below the known cost—+that is pal- 
pable injustice. 

There are numberless illustrations 
of this kind of injustice in that old 
svstem which has been reformed in 
part, but which the parties interested 
in the maintenance of injustice will 
probably struggle hard to restore. 
All the franking privileges, for ex- 
ample, of that old system were sim- 
ply gross injustice. They were 
nothing but an arrangement to carry 
and deliver, without any charge 
whatever, all that a certain class of 
men might put into the mails, and 
in effect also, all that they might 
authorize their friends and hangers- 
on to put into the mails in their 
names, while the whole expense of 
this was to be defray« d by an assess- 
ment upon what might be put into 
the mails by other men. Under the 
system as now modified, the frank- 
ing privilege is retained in the hands 
of a somewhat smaller number of 
individuals, but without any very 
eflectual curtailment, except what 
may arise from the reduction of 
postage, which makes the fraudu- 
lent use of the privilege less of an 
object than it has been. The in- 
justice of the privilege, however, is 
to be somewhat diminished,—or at 
least the injustice Is to be made less 
gross and less offensive, by paying 
the postage of franked letters out of 
the general and more legitimate re- 
venues of the government, instead 
of paying it by an oppressive tax on 
the letters of other and more honest 
men. 

Another and a much grosser in- 
justice in the old system, and one 
which till a recent period was quite 
unsuspected by the mass of those 
who felt the burthen of it most op- 
pressively, is by the new law entire- 
ly abolished. ‘The old system, as 
administered before the reform, was 
a system by which the unfranked 


correspondence of the country was 
taxed exorbitantly, not only for the 
sake of carrying the correspondence 
of the privileged orders for nothing, 
but also for the sake of maintaining 
lines of four-horse stage-coaches 
upon routes on which there were 
not travelers enough to support 
them, and in those regions of the 
country where the people are too 
lazy or too uncivilized to make roads 
on which a carriage of that kind can 
run with safety and economy. ‘The 
post-oflice department has not mere- 
ly undertaken to provide for the 
conveyance of the mails from one 
point to another, leaving it to the 
contractor to convey them in the 
way which he shall find most eco- 
nomical, and only regulating the 
number of hours which shall be al- 
lowed for the performance of the 
task.—it has undertaken the much 
more expensive work of providing 
that the mails shall be transported 
on certain lines of communication 
in a particular kind of vehicle for 
the accommodation of travelers. No 
matter for the superior expedition 
and cheapness with which the mails 
might be conveyed between those 
two points on the back of a mule, or 
on the shoulders of an Indian, or in 
the lightest kind of two-wheeled 
vehicle drawn by a single horse ; 
the coach with the four horses, for 
the accommodation of here and there 
a passenger who would otherwise 
be obliged to travel on horseback, is 
the main thing; and under the pre- 
tense of being paid for the convey- 
ance of the mail, the contractor must 
be paid in fact for running a line 
of stage-coaches. Thus the people 
of the Northern and Middle States 
have been taxed by the general 
government for the support of lines 
of coaches in the South and South- 
west upon roads, or rather upon 
routes, where stages can not be sup- 
ported in any other way. And this 
is held to be perfectly constitutional 
—nay, it is contended for to the last 
ditch by statesmen from that part of 
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the country, who hold that for the 
general government to make a road 
and pay for it out of the proceeds of 
duties on imports, or out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands, 
would be “ flat burglary as ever was 
committed.” 

Had the idea of justice been the 
regulating idea in the constitution of 
the post-office system, such an abuse 
as this would never have been thought 
of. But so far is justice from being 
considered in reference to this mat- 
ter, there are whole districts of our 
country in which the great end for 
which the post-office establishment 
exists has been thought to be the 
maintenance of lines of coaches and 
the conveyance of franked docu- 
ments. It was for the continuance 
of this gross and intolerable injus- 
tice thai the battle was fought so 
strenuously in Congress against the 
measure of reform which has just 
gone into operation. And when that 
half-way reform shall prove to be 
unsuccessful in a financial point of 
view, as most probably will be the 
case, then we may expect another 
effort to saddle us again with an op- 
pressive tax on our letters for the 
support of stage-coaches in those 
parts of the country where they have 
no roads worthy of the name, and 
no bridges, and where three out of 
four of the population have about as 
much occasion to use the post-office 
as had that worthy Dutchman in the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, who af- 
firmed that he never knew any good 
to come of this reading and writing.* 

Another purt of the injustice of 
the old system appeared in the great 





* It is alleged in some of the newspa- 
pers that notwithstanding the express pro- 
visions of the new law, contracts have 
been made in the South and Southwest 
by which the law is evaded, and lines of 
public conveyances, unsupported by trav- 
elers, are supported at the expense of the 
post-office department. We do not credit 
the assertion. Yet it is possible that a 
faithful committee of Congress, appoint- 
ed to inquire into the law of 1845, might 
bring to light many abuses of this kind. 


inequality between the postage on 
letters and that on newspapers, 
A letter with a bank note or a draft 
enclosed—the whole weighing, per. 
haps, one fourth of an ounce—might 
be taxed for postage fifty cents, 
while a printed sheet, weighing 
with its wrapper, twelve times as 
much might be carried the same dis. 
tance for two cents, or even, in some 
cases, as for example from New 
York to Butfalo, for one cent. No 
one can fail to see that this is simply 
injustice of the grossest kind. Nor 
is this injustice abolished even now, 
The reduction of postage on letters 
to a uniform rate of three or even 
five cents, would have been so much 
of an approximation towards equality 
as to leave perhaps no substantial 
injustice. ‘The publishers of news. 
papers and other periodicals being 
wholesale customers of the depart. 
ment, it would seem quite reason- 
able to assess a somewhat lower 
rate of postage upon them than up- 
on the writers of letters. But the new 
system does not approximate to- 
wards justice in this particular. It 
has retained as fundamental in its 
arrangements the idea that the 
manufacturers of newspapers are a 
privileged class—a class who have 
a right to the proceeds of a tax on 
the writers and receivers of letters. 
Accordingly, it not only secures to 
the newspaper publishers their old 
privilege of exchanging papers with 
each other free of all postage, but 
for all distances under three hundred 
miles it makes a distinction in the 
postage of at least one thousand 
per cent. in favor of newspapers ; 
and for all distances over three 
hundred miles it makes a distinction 
of two thousand per cent. and in 
some cases of twice that amount. 
Nor is this all. This class of citi- 


zens, the manufacturers of news- 
papers, are to have the privilege, 
hereafter, of sending their wares 
to any post-office within thirty miles 
of the place of manufacture ‘ with- 
out any charge whatever,” as the 
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law has it, that is to say, entirely at 
the charge of the writers and re- 
ceivers of letters. Certainly justice 
was not thought of when such a 
provision was incorporated with the 
system. ‘There does not appear to 
have been a man in Congress who 
suspected that newspaper publishers 
had not a divine right to some ex- 
clusive privileges at the post-office. 

Is there then any reason of ex- 
pediency, or public policy, which 
justifies the granting of these privi- 
leges to the publishers of newspa- 
pers, and the assessment of the ex- 
pense on the writers and receivers 
of letters ? The 
newspapers, on the whole, in diflu- 
sing information through society, 
and in making the people inquisitive 
and intelligent, is not in question. 
But are newspapers exclusively 
useful in their way? Are they 
more useful than books? or 


more 
useful than periodicals in other 
forms? What sound reason of ex- 


pediency is there for extending the 
patronizing hand of the national gov- 
ernment to the New York Herald 
and not to the Democratic Review ? 
What good reason is there for giv- 
ing these privileges to the publishers 
of the Courier and Inquirer, and 
withholding them from the Ameri- 
can Review? What reason is there 
for giving to some low, vile sheet, 
filled up from week to week with 
ribaldry and all sorts of incentives 
to vice, privileges which are with- 


held from the American Journal of 


Science ? Why should not Harpers’ 
illuminated Bible, or the beautiful 
edition of the Douay Bible issued in 
numbers by a Roman Catholic pub- 
lishing house in New York—nay, 
why should not every copy of the 
sacred volume printed by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, be transported by 
the government thirty miles without 
charge, and be carried to any point 
in the Union at the rate of two cents 
for nineteen hundred square inches 
of paper, as well as a weekly sheet 
devoted to Fourierism, or Owenism, 
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or Mormonism? Nay if a demo- 
cratic newspaper, or a whig news- 
paper, or a liberty party newspaper 
is so useful in the eyes of all par- 
ties, as to justify an oppressive and 
odious tax for the sake of giving it 
a free conveyance in the mails, ora 
conveyance at less than cost; why 
shall we not assess a provoking tax 
upon steamboat and railroad and 
stage-coach travelers, for the sake 
of giving extraordinary privileges of 
locomotion to the political orators of 
these various parties when they go 
about to meet the people face to face, 
and to give them that instruction by 
word of mouth which is so much 
more efficient than any thing printed 
can be? Why, for example, should 
Mr. Sherman M. Booth’s newspaper 
be carried thirty miles for nothing, 
while Mr. Sherman M. Booth him- 
self, traveling to attend a political 
meeting for the far more efficient 
promotion of the same object, is 
compelled to pay for his passage ? 
Or to take another kind of example, 
if such journals as the New York 
Observer, the Christian Advocate, 
and the Episcopal Recorder are, 
for their great usefulness, to be dis- 
tributed over the country gratui- 
tously or for less than cost, and the 
expense is to be assessed upon the 
correspondence of the country; 
why should not the government in 
its zeal for doing good, extend its 
patronage to the bishop on his offi- 
cial visitation, to the Methodist 
preacher on his circuit, to the Pres- 
byterian minister posting to his sy- 
nod or his general assembly, to the 
Congregational pastor on his way to 
a council or an association, to any 
and every agent traveling for some 
benevolent religious institution? 
Why not undertake to carry any 
and every such man, in the perform- 
ance of his official duty, to any point 
within thirty miles of his home, for 
nothing, and to any other point with- 
in the limits of the Union, for the 
tenth part of what it costs other peo- 
ple to travel? Why not do this for 
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these men on account of their use- 
fulness, and pay for it by a tax upon 
travelers in public conveyances ? 
We are very far from depreciat- 
ing the usefulness of newspapers. 
On the contrary, we believe that the 
common school system, even where 
it is best administered, is not more 
efficient, as an instrumentality in 
popular education, than the news- 


paper press. But we can think of 


something else, the value of which, 
commercially, intellectually, politi- 
cally, morally, would not be a jot or 
tittle inferior to the value of the 
newspaper press; and that some- 
thing else is the cheapest possible 
uniform postage upon written cor- 


respondence, bringing all parts of 


the country into intimate mutual 
communication. Itis common to talk 
of the influence of newspapers in 
promoting industry and enterprise, 
in facilitating the operations of com- 
merce, in diffusing political and gen- 
eral information, in elevating the 
moral sentiments of the people ; 
and the value of newspapers in all 
these respects is indeed incalculable, 
especially when considered as acting 
in connection with the influence of the 
political, educational, and religious 
institutions of the country. But we 
believe that the influence of an un- 
limited epistolary correspondence of 
individual with individual, and of 
family with family—or the influence 
of such a correspondence as would 
gradually yet rapidly spring up un- 
der the lowest possible uniform post- 
age between New England and 
Ohio—between New England and 
Illinois—between New England and 
Wisconsin—between New England 
and Louisiana and Florida—nay, 
between New England and Texas 
if you please, and by and by, as 
soon as the roads and other prelim- 
inaries can be completed, between 
New England and Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia too—would be worth more 
than all the influence of the news- 
papers in diffusing knowledge, in 
stimulating enterprise, in facilitating 


commerce, in promoting good mor. 
als, in educating the people, and 
in binding the country together as 
one body, and sending the pulsa. 
tions of one heart and the glow of 
one life to its uttermost extremities, 
It would be just as reasonable and 
politic to lay a tax on newspapers 
for the sake of cheap postage on 
letters, as it is to lay a tax upon let. 
ters for the benefit of newspapers, 
The impolicy of the arrangement 
in the old system and in the new, is 
as gross as its injustice. In this 
case, as in all others, true justice 
and true expediency run in the same 
direction. Simple honesty is the 
best policy. 

But some will be disposed to re. 
mind us that the British reformed 
system, which is commonly consid- 
ered the perfection of cheap postage, 
carries the discrimination between 
letters and newspapers to an ex- 
treme, putting all the postage upon 
letters and none upon newspapers, 
We answer that we are entirely 
aware of that fact, and that when 
our government will give us a uni- 
form postage upon letters of not 
more than two cents for half an 
ounce, and will demonstrate by ex- 
periment that all the expenses of the 
department can be met by the avails 
of postage upon letters at that re- 
duced rate, and not only so, but that 
there is a surplus revenue from post 
age, amounting to more than 
$3,000,000, and still annually in- 
creasing, we for our part will not 
complain of the injustice though 
newspapers go for nothing. The 
practical injustice in that case would 
be nothing intolerable ;—though we 
think it would be wise even in that 
case to carry a letter for one cent, 
anda newspaper for another cent, 
rather than to charge both the cents 
upon the letter, and break down the 
the mails with an unlimited freight 
of newspapers for nothing. But 
the truth is, it will never be good 
policy for our government to emu- 
late the British government in car- 
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rying newspapers for nothing, till 
our governme nt shall have as good 
as that gov- 
ernment has. ‘Lhe British govern- 
ment has in two different ways a 
direct pecuniary interest in promot- 


a reason for doing so 


ing the circulation of newspapers. 
In “the first place, every ne wspape r 
sheet, whether it ever enters the 
post- -office or not, pays astamp duty 
of more than the cost of postage, 
and any print d sheet that does not 
bear that red stamp upon it, as the 

n that it has alrea 
1S “liable 


dy pi aid its taxes, 
to postage at the same rate 
by weight with written bethege, The 
siamp duty on newspapers ts so lu- 
erative that the government finds 
it good econ ny to encourage the 
circulation of newspapers by carry- 
ing them in the mails for nothing. 
lt is only a mode of making the 
postage tax on letters increase the 
avails of the stamp tax on newspa- 
pers. In the next place, every ad- 


yertisement, inserted ina newspaper, 


| 


pays a lax ol its own, guite inde- 


pendent of the stamp tax on the pa- 


per itself. This again makes it 


good economy for the government 
lo encourage advertisers by carry- 
ing their advertisements in the news- 
parts of the United 
Kingdom tor nothing. It makes 
the tax on letters operate indirectly 


papers to all 


lo increase the proces ds of the tax 
onadvertisements. We need notsay 
that our government has no such 
reason, and never can have sucha 
reason for making letters pay post- 
age in behalf of newspapers. 

ses which 
granis to newspapers, 


Had the special privil 
the new law 
been accompanied with the stipula- 
tion that the newspapers in return 
should give gratuitous publication to 
the post-office advertisements in the 
several districts in which they are 
issued, there would have been some 
justice in the arrangement; and 
along with that justice there would 
have been two important incidental 
benefits which the present arrange- 
ment does net secure atall. In the 


joy the 
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first place, the post-office advertise- 
ments would be effectually publish- 
ed—that is, they would meet ihe 
eye of every man, woman, and 
child that looks upon a newspaper ; 
whereas now they are seen by ouly 
a few of the multitudes of readers. 
And in the second place, the whole 
question about what papers shall en- 
distinction of publishing 
these advertisements and the profits 
of a government job, a question 
which now occasions so much piti- 
ful altercation, would be effectually 
‘The new law is better 
than the old one in that it relieves 
the post-masters of an irksome re- 
sponsibility, and of the dishonor of 
being always obliged to judge that 
the paper which happens to support 
the administration for the time be- 


dispose d of. 


ing, is the one in which these ad- 
vertisements will have the greatest 
publicity. But it would be much 
better, if newspapers must needs 
have exclusive privileges, that they 
should enjoy their privileges on the 
condition of rendering this service. 
ln this way, too, while the customers 
of the department, in their capacity 
as writers and receivers of letters, 
would have been effectually accom- 
modated, by way of compensation 
postage, so far as such ad- 
vertisements are in fact for their ac- 
commodation, the expenses of the 
department would have been dimin- 
ished by all that is now to be paid 
out for an inadequate amount of ad- 
vertising.™ 

‘Thus far we have been illustrating 
the principle that the question in re- 
gard to the assessment of postage 
is a question of simple justice. And 
For if this 
principle could once be established 
throughout the country, so eflectual- 
ly as to control the legislation of the 


for their 


here we might stop. 


* The receivers of advertised letters are 
indeed charged two cents on each letter 
for the cost of advertising, but advertised 
letters which remain uncalled for are still 
to the department for adve rlising 
; for other ¢ xXpenses 


a charge 
as well 
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country—if it could be established 
as an axiom in the minds of those 
who frame the laws, that postage 
is to be assessed not with a view to 
a revenue for the general uses of 
the government, nor with a view to 
the support of lines of stage-coaches, 
nor with a view to the conferring of 
exclusive privileges upon any aris- 
tocracy of politicians and office-hold- 
ers, nor with a view to the special 
accommodation of the manufacturers 
of newspapers, but simply with a 
view to make everything which 
passes through the mails pay its just 
share of the entire expenses of the 
establishment,—every thing else in 
the system would be adjusted with 
comparative esse. We will how- 
ever, in this connection, notice more 
briefly some other principles which 
in their place are not unimportant. 
In the second place then, we say 
that the rule of justice in the assess- 
ment of postage should be, not what 
the writer or receiver of a letter or 
of anything else can afford to pay or 
can be induced to pay without com- 
plaining, nor what the intrinsic worth 
of the mail accommodation may be 
to the writer or the receiver of the let- 
ter,—but only what the operation of 
receiving, conveying, and deliver- 
ing this particular article costs the 
government. Postage should not be 
assessed by the rule by which prices 
are determined in trade. The tra- 
der expects to sell his commodities 
at their value, and their value is not 
what they cost, but what they will 
fetch in open market. ‘This is the 
explanation of the phenomenon so 
inexplicable to children and some- 
times to country customers, that 
‘dry goods’ are sold off so often 
‘at cost,’ or at ‘ less than cost,’ nay, 
now and then, as the advertisements 
assure us, ‘ without regard to cost.’ 
The dry goods vender understands 
perfectly well that the present value 
of the goods upon his counter, in 
Hartford or in Brattleborough, is de- 
termined by considerations quite in- 
dependent of what he gave for them 


six months ago in Pearl street; and 
it is perfectly right for him to sell 
his goods without regard to cost, for 
as much less than cost, or as much 
more, as they are now worth in 
open market. But the post-office 
department is not a trading concerg 
in respect to the assessment of post. 
age, and therefore the question 
which the government ought to ask 
in respect to postage, is just the re. 
verse of that which the trader asks 
in respect to the price of his com. 
modities. The question is not 
what is this service worth to the 
writer or receiver of a letter, or the 
publisher or receiver of a newspa. 
per,—but what does it cost to the es- 
tablishment—what share of the ex. 
penses of the establishment falls up- 
on this particular article? The 
letter which conveys to a man the 
intelligence that some distant relative 
whom he never knew, has left him 
an estate of $100,000, costs the 
post-office no more than a dunning 
letter, and for that reason it ought to 
pay no more postage than is charg. 
ed on a dunning letter. On this 
principle we say that a written letter 
with a seal on it, but not exceeding 
half an ounce in weight, costs the gov- 
ernment no more thana printed letter 
of the same weight without a seal; 
and therefore if the government can 
afford to carry the one for two cents, 
it can afford to carry the other for 
two cents, and ought to do so. 

In the light of this principle, we 
can see a reason why the postage 
on newspapers and other printed 
periodical matter, when sent by the 
publishers to regular 
should be less, very considerably 
less, by weight, than the postage on 


letters. 


customers, 


The publisher of a news- 
paper or other periodical, if he pays 


postage on the sheets which he pub- 
lishes, is a wholesale customer of 
the post-office, and therefore the 
department can afford to serve him 
at a much less rate than it can af- 
ford to serve the writer of a letter. 
Letters are deposited in the letter- 
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xone by one. One by one they 
ox 1 ; ’ 
must be taken out, stamped, mark- 


| 


ed, assorted for the different direc- 


tions in which they are to be car- 
ried. They must be made up into 
bundles, and enclosed in wrappers, 
—this bundle for one post-office and 
that for another. And so from be- 
ginning to end of the whole operation 
of reception, transportation, delive- 
ry, and collection, the department 
in dealing with letters is doing a re- 
tail business of the smallest kind. 
The publisher, on the other hand, of 
a newspaper or of any other period- 
ical, brings his papers or pam- 
phlets to the office by the wheel-bar- 
They are already, or 
wrappers 
and made up into bundles for the 


row load. 
should be, enclosed in 


offices to which they are destined ; 
and there is nothing to be done but 
to put them upon the scales and as- 
certain their weight, and then tum- 
ble them into the bags for transpor- 
tation. In brief, with letters the 
the transportation of them as freight 
from one office to another is the 
smallest part of the expense; but 
with newspapers and other periodi- 
cals this is, or should be, the great- 
est part of the expense; and for 
this reason the postage on all sorts 


of periodicals, if paid by the pub- 


lisher in the lump at the time of 


putting them into the post-office, 
may well be very far below the 
postage on letters. 


Pre-payme nt of postage on peri- 


odicals, in other words payment of 


postage by the publisher, will be 
found essential to any equitable ar- 
rangement for the lowest possible 


reduction of the postage on this 


kind of matter. The importer of 


dutiable goods pays the duties at the 
custom house, with the expectation 
that his customers will repay him 
that expenditure; and the duties 
paid become in this way, to the im- 
porter, to the retailer, and to the 


customer, one part of the cost of 


the production of those articles. So 
the manufacturer of any periodical 
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which depends on the post-office for 
its circulation, should pay the post- 
age with the expectation of getting 
it back from his customers; and the 
postage would thus become, to the 
manufacturer and to the customer, 
one item in the cost of the manu- 
facture. Would it be more satis- 
factory to the importer—would it 
operate more kindly on the interests 
of commerce—would it be anything 
less than bankruptcy to the revenue 
and an intolerable nuisance to the 
people—if the duties on imported 
merchandise, instead of being paid 
by the importer of a cargo in sums 
of hundreds and thousands of dol- 
lars,. were collected, by a legion of 
publicans, in dollars and dimes, and 
half dimes, and in those swarthier 
coins which southern chivalry dis- 
dains to pay because they are too 
insignificant to come within the no- 
What wisdom 
is there then in attempting to collect 


tice of a gentleman ? 


the postage on periodicals in mil- 
lions of insignificant payments from 
the consumers, when it might be 
collected from the publishers of 
periodicals with so much more con- 
venience to all parties concerned, 
and with so much advantage to eve- 
ry interest. 

And here we insist distinctly that 
in this matter of postage, there should 
be no difference between newspa- 
pers and periodicals of other names 
and of more unfrequent issue. Or 
if there is any diff rence, it should 
be in favor of the bulkier and more 
unfrequent pamphlets rather than in 
favor of the wee kly ol daily sheet. 
The publisher of a weekly newspa- 
per issues four sheets in a month, 
each weighing, we wi'!l suppose, one 
Four times in a month, this 


sheet of one ounce weight is taken 


ounce. 


in at one post-office and given out 
to the subscriber at another. Four 
times in a month, the post-master at 
the place of delivery collects the 
postage from the subscriber, unless as 
a matter of mutual convenience, the 
postage is paid in advance quarterly. 
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Suppose now these same four sheets, 
for the month of January are stitch- 
ed together in the form of a month- 
ly magazine weighing four ounces. 
What a saving of labor is this to the 
department. Admitting that the 
expense of transporting the four 
ounces at one conveyance is no less 
than the expense of transporting the 
four ounces in four separate convey- 
ances,—which is certainly a liberal 
concession,—every other expense 
on the four ounces is diminished 
three quarters. So if the thirteen 
sheets which the publisher of a 
weekly newspaper issues every 
quarter, are put into the form of a 
quarterly review, the labor of taking 
in that quarterly review at one office, 
added to the expense of giving it 
out and collecting the postage on it 
at another office, is to the corre- 
sponding expenses on the thirteen 
numbers of the newspaper, as one is 
to thirteen. What reason is there, 
then, for charging the monthly or the 
quarterly periodical with more post- 
age by the ounce than is charged 
upon the weekly or the daily ? 

A third principle of great impor- 
tance in the framing of a post-office 
system is this,—Every practicable 
arrangement should be made with a 
view of reducing the postage to as 
low a rate as possible. ‘The post- 
office is the birthright of the million, 
not the luxury of the few. The 
million therefore have a right to de- 
mand that every arrangement which 
will save labor at the post-offices, 
and which will thus tend to make 
postage cheap, shall be introduced 
by the government with the least 
possible delay. In this point of 
view, the new law seems to us ex- 
ceedingly defective. In the first 
place, it does not abolish the neces- 
sity of instituting an inquiry over 
every letter as to the distance of the 
place to which it is directed, and of 
marking the postage at one rate or 
another according to the distance. 
A uniform rate of postage saves la- 
bor at the post-office by dispensing 


with this inquiry and marking alto. 
gether. In the second place, this 
new law contains no provisions to 
ensure or encourage pre-payment of 
postage. Nothing is plainer than 
that postage could be afforded much 
cheaper if every letter were paid 
for at its entrance into the office, 
than when every letter is taken with 
the risk of never being paid at all, 
An arrangement to secure the pre- 
payment of postage by doubling the 
postage upon everything not paid 
for in advance, would speedily ex. 
clude a great mass of matter that 
now makes a great deal of trouble 
and pays nothing at all. In the 
third place, the new law contains 
no provision to facilitate the pay. 
ment of postage in large sums by 
the sale of stamps to those who want 
to use them. A revenue of three 
or four millions of dollars is still to 
be collected in the smallest possible 
dribblets. And why? Because some 
chivalrous ass in Congress brayed 
lustily against the indignity of pro- 
posing the use of stamps on letters 
to free-born Americans whose fathers 
protested against “‘the stamp act.” 
lf there is any other reason, we 
have yet to learn what it is. 

We propose a fourth principle, of 
no little c onsequence in a practical 
point of view. ‘The idea of compel- 
ling the people to use the United 
States mails, for the conveyance of 
certain sorts of matter, when they can 
do better, must be abandoned as obso- 
lete. The notion that because Con- 
gress by the Constitution has power 
to establish post-roads, therefore it 
has the exclusive right of carrying 
letters and newspapers and every- 
thing else which it may choose to 


call ‘*mailable matter,” is one of 


those notions that get currency for 
a season, “ while men sleep,” but 
upon examination turn out to be un- 
real. The federal government 
might deduce from the power to es- 
tablish post- -roads an exclusive right 
of carrying passengers upon any and 
every route or thoroughfare which 
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itmay choose to call a post-road, 
as legitimately as it can deduce from 
that power an exclusive right of 
carrying letters. The only way in 
which Congress or the Post-Master 
f2neral can permanently put down 
the private expresses, is to put down 
the government postage to the low- 
keep it 
This is not done by the new 


est possible rate and to 
there. 
law. letters can be 
cheaper than it now is, and in one 
way or another it will be. 
or later, it will 
rate 


) 
Postage on 


Sooner 
be half what the 
now is. The quarter 
of a dime will one day suffice to 
carry a letter from Maine to ‘Texas, 
pay from the mouth of the Hudson 
to the mouth of the Oregon. 

When we name two and a half 
cents, or a quarter of adime, as acon- 


lowest 


venient rate of uniform postage, we 
imply, of course, the adoption of such 
arrangements on the part of govern- 
ment as shall make it convenient. 
Let postage stamps, like those used 
in Great Britain, or like those so 
recently used in this country by all 
the private expresses, be prepared 
under the authority of Congress, and 
sold at every post-office, and by 
other licensed venders wherever 
needed, at the rate of forty for a 
dollar ; and chivalry itself will soon 
learn to buy them, and will find the 
use of them. A serious objection 
to the reduction of postage below 
the smallest of 
found in the 


and 


our silver coins was 
fact that in all the 
southwestern states, 
much 

white men as cowries. 


southern 
unknown to 

But give us 
the convenience of a postage stamp, 
at the rate of two for a half-dime, 
and that difficulty will be obviated. 
Should Congress also cause a coin 


cents are as 


to be struck, of the same value—not 
copper, nor silver, for a silver coin 
of that value be too small, 
but of some suitable mixed metal 
which would permit it to be not larger 
than a dime—such a measure would 
supply an obvious defect in our 
present system of coinage. It was 


would 
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well shown by Mr. Adams in his 
celebrated “ Report on Weights and 
Measures,” that though the decimal 
arrangement has very great advanta- 
ges, the most popular system, or in 
other words the most convenient to 
the people at large in their daily 
transactions, is that which admits of 
constant division and subdivision by 
halving. A perfect system, there- 
fore, of weights and measures—and 
coins come into the same category 
—is one which combines the deci- 
mal method of division and subdi- 
vision, with equal facilities for halv- 
ing and quartering. Accordingly, 
our coinage provides for a division 
by halving as low as the half dollar. 
In gold we have eagles, half eagles, 
and quarter eagles ; and the quarter 
eagle, the smallest gold piece, is 
easily halved in silver. So in silver 
we have the dollar, the half dollar, 
and the quarter; but there this kind 
of division is interrupted. The ne- 
cessity of halving the quarter of a 
dollar keeps in circulation that old 
worn out Spanish piece, which the 
Yankees call a ninepence, New 
Yorkers a shilling, and Philadel- 
phians a levy. But, in deference to 
the same law of convenience which 
is overlooked in this instance, the 
mint, when it gives us dimes, forgets 
not to give us also half-dimes. But 
give us now this one coin more— 
the postage-penny, of the value of 
a quarter of a dime ; and thenas the 
quarter of an eagle is halved by a 
dollar and a quarter, so the quarter 
of a dollar will be halved by a dime 
and a quarter, without employing the 
idiot head of a Spanish Bourbon or 
the deformity of the Mexican cac- 
tus. Such a coin would circulate 
everywhere; and cents would be 
of little use, except with children to 
buy sugar plums, and with misers 
to put into the contribution box. 

We have one more criticism to 
offer upon this new law. It will 
fail because it does not meet the 
actual exigency. It is only a law 
for a partial reduction of postage. 
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It is only an attempt to patch up the 
existing system instead of creat- 
ing anew one. A true statesman- 
ship, we think, would have seen that 
the entire system of the post-office 
department must ere long be re- 
constructed, and would have institu- 
ted legislative inquiries with a view 
to its being re-constructed in accord- 
ance with the recent advancements 
of civilization. ‘The present law may 
reasonably be accepted as a tempo- 
rary expedient—a first step of pro- 
gress ; so far as it goes it is an im- 
provement ; but it does not go far 
enough to be successful. It is an 
attempt to graft cheap postage— 
which yet is not cheap enough to 
stimulate epistolary correspondence 
sufficiently—upon an old system, 
which, administered so long by un- 
scrupulous party politicians for par- 
ty purposes, has become one great 
system of political corruption. Let 
the people institute the inquiry 
whether some system can not be 
contrived for the appointment and 
accountability of deputy post-mas- 
ters, or rather of men to do the 
work now committed to those func- 
tionaries,—which shall secure the 
services of competent and responsi- 


ble men at the cheapest rate of 


instead of commit- 
ting that office to noisy and vulgar 
politicians, to whom the pay and per- 
quisites are not simply a fair com- 


compensation, 


pensation for the labor performed 
in the office, but a reward for party 
services past, present, and to come. 
Let the people inquire what is the 
actual duty which the Constitution 
imposes upon Congress by giving to 
that body the power to establish 
post-roads, and whether the chief 
part of that duty has not been, from 
the very beginning of the govern. 
ment, utterly neglected save in one 
solitary instance. Let such points be 
discussed by the people and before 
the people, and we shall have light, 
The necessity of a new system will 
become palpable, and the outlines 
of the true system will gradually 
_— themselves before the public 
eye. ‘Then, at last, and not till then, 
how: national legislation will reform 
“ s great mass of systematized abus. 

, by utterly re moving it. 

vw hether this new law—which 
we regard as nothing else than a 
half-way measure destined to be 
merely temporary—shall be super. 
seded, and that speedily, by a meas- 
ure of thorough and complete re- 
form, or shall be superseded bya 
full restoration of the old system in 
compliance with the clamor of thou- 
sands who will hunger after the un- 
clean profits of old abuses,—is a 
great question in regard to the fu- 
ture progress of American civiliza- 
tion. 


IMAGINATION IN THE PREACHER. 


As no man has a higher commis- 
sion than he who preac hes Christ 
eruc ifie sd, so none requires a great ter 
assemblage of important qualities to 
fit him for his station. He has to 
do with the immortal part of man ; 
he stamps the soul for eternity, and 
whether faithful to his trust or not, 
he must meet his solemn account at 
the judgment. The ordinary busi- 
ness of life he has left to be trans- 


acted by other men, in order that he 
might become a scribe well instruct- 
ed in the duties of his sacred office. 
For this reason the people before 
whom he stands on the Sabbath ex- 


pect that he will present them some- 
thing worthy of attention. They 
think that he ought to produce from 
his treasury things new as well 

old; or if not new, at least that they 
should be clothed in an attractive 
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garb. This high demand is one of 
the minister’s embarrassments. He 
is obliged to appear before the peo- 
ple of his charge, week after week, 
to address them on subjects not 
widely dissimilar ; to present truths 
which are familiar to all, and un- 
alatable to many ; and this it is his 
office to do in fair weather and foul, 
in health and in debility, whether 
his mind is active or obstinately 
sluggish, his heart warm or cold. 
With these difficulties in his way, 
what wonder is it that sometimes 
when his people look up they are 
not fed, and again, when he has 
gleaned a rich morsel for hungry 
souls, sleep will not allow them to 
look up that they may be fed ? 

It is a practical question then with 
the preacher, how he shall secure 
the attention of his audience. It is 
indeed desirable that he possess 
vigorous and well disciplined logical 
powers; that he have a pleasant 
voice and an attractive manner; but 
these are not all that is wanted. He 
would not be thoroughly furnished 
without the possession and proper 
use of the imaginative faculty. By 
this is meant, not a skittish fancy, 
roaming in quest of flowers at the 
expense of fruit, but ideality in its 
highest and noblest form, controlled 
by a sound judgment. 

The preacher’s peculiar business 
is to prepare and to deliver divine 
truth; let us consider the proper 
office of the imagination in dis- 
charge of each of these duties. 

I. In the preparation of truth. 
The minister, having entered his 
study shuts the door and begins his 
arduous, but delightful weekly toil. 
He implores the aid of Him who in- 
spired holy men of old. Having 
selected a passage of Scripture as 
the theme of research and future 
delivery, he consults, perhaps, the 
original languages for an accurate 
meaning of the text. The diction- 
ary affords him all its possible aid 
when it gives the signification of the 
words. Then he has indeed the 
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name or index of the thought, but in 
most cases he must by some expedi- 
ent, call up the circumstances of the 
sacred penman before he can have 
the complete meaning of his words. 
This is rendered necessary by the 
nature of the case, and by the in- 
fluence of early habits. In child- 
hood he was compelled to commit 
to memory a prescribed number of 
verses in the Bible, and what he 
learned by rote so unwillingly, he 
imperfectly comprehended and soon 
forgot. The words were only words 
to him. This method of early 
training produced some good results, 
but partly in consequence of it—so 
far at least as he is confined to an 
English translation—he remains a 
superficial student of the Scriptures. 
Read over the old words as often as 
he may, if he cannot by some pro- 
cess forget or see through them, he 
will in one sense, be ever learning, 
and never able to come to a know- 
ledge of the truth. In such a case 
the imagination may be of great 
service. 

He has turned, we will suppose, 
to the devotional Psalms. If he 
read them as he was once accustom- 
ed to—with only a slight historical 
knowledge of the times in which they 
were composed, ignorant or forget- 
ful of the customs of the country, 
the natural scenery from which il- 
lustrations are drawn, and without 
the power of summoning them up 
at will and grouping them about the 
writer—this portion of the Bible 
will be imperfectly understood. A 
bare knowledge of what the words 
mean according to the lexicon is 
only the bone, and a very dry bone ; 
he needs something to clothe it with 
flesh and impart the warm pulse 
and hue of life. We should come 
to strange conclusions were we to 
interpret Milton’s Paradise Lost in 
the same spirit, and by the same 
rules with which we read Edwards 
on the Will; so in perusing the Bi- 
ble, if the reader would get at the 
writer’s particular thought, he must, 








as it were, sit in his seat and look 
through his eyes. He must bring 
before his mind “the mountains 
round about Jerusalem,” if he 
would properly say with David, 
“the Lord is round about his peo- 
ple.” He must behold the city built 
on rocky hills, and the temple tow- 
ering high above the whole, if he 
would say with the psalmesi’s emo- 
tion, “* great is the Lord, and great- 
ly to be praised in the city of our 
God, in the mountain of his holiness ; 
beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth is Mount Zion the city 
of the great King.” The reader 
may say with all humility, ‘ Lord 
what is man that thou art mindful of 
him !”’ but he will read more intel- 
ligently if he behold the youthful 
shepherd, seated during the hush of 
a clear midnight on some eminence, 
looking up with devout admiration 
to the heavens through which the 
moon and stars are shining, until 
filled with wonder at the vastness of 
the scene, he exclaims, “ when I 
consider the heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, Lord what 
is man that thou art mindful of him !” 

Again, suppose it is the object of 
the preacher to investigate some 
historical portion of the Bible. 
He will certainly form a more ade- 
quate conception of the garden of 
Eden, if he endeavor to call it up 
before him, as it came fresh from 
the hands of its Creator, than though 
he read the second chapter of Gen- 
esis in the old plodding way, without 
any effort of the imagination. By 
the first method, he will look at it 
from the point on which Milton stood 
when he sung “ of man’s first dis- 
obedience.” By the second, if he 
forms any conception of the gar- 
den, it will be like some pictures of 
it, which Macauley speaks of, found 
in old Bibles,—**an exact square, 
enclosed by the rivers Pison, Gihon, 
Hiddekel, and Euphrates, each with 
a convenient bridge in the center; 
rectangular beds of flowers; a long 
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canal neatly bricked and railed in; 
the tree of knowledge standing in 
the center of the grand alley, the 
snake twined round it, the man on 
the right hand, the woman on the 
left, and the beasts drawn up in an 
exact circle round them. In one 
sense the picture is correct enough; 
that is to say, the squares are cor. 
rect; the circles are correct; the 
man and womanare in a most correct 
line with the tree; and the snake 
forms a most correct spiral.” So 
if he is reading the account of the 
deluge, he will get a vivid concep. 
tion of it, and will feel, feel deeply 
God’s hatred of sin, if from some 
imaginary station he watch the com- 
ing up of that awful storm, and the 
progress of the terrific scenes which 
ensued. Or, if he is perusing the 
history of the Israelites under Mount 
Sinai, let him call up in some strik- 
ing way, that morning on whicha 
thick cloud gathered over the top of 
the mountain; let him gaze at the 
lightning, hear the thunder and the 
trumpets, feel the ground shaking 
beneath his feet, and the affrighted 
people standing afar off ‘ because 
the Lord descended upon the moun- 
tain in fire, and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a fur- 
nace.” Or if he be reading of the 
crucifixion, let him enter the streets 
of Jerusalem and witness the uproar. 
Let him follow that procession 
sweeping like a sea from the west- 
ern gate. How every eye flashes 
with excitement! ‘They are now 
on the hill called Calvary. The 
mob beat him whose heart is burst- 
ing forthem. That groan! “It is 
finished!” The sky is black, the 
ground quakes, the rock-barred sep- 
ulchres are opened, and men long 
ago buried are walking about in 
their winding sheets. Now is not 
the reader, in some way like this, 
enabled, both to form a vivid con- 
ception of the scene on Sinai and 
Calvary, and also to receive deep 
impressions of God’s justice and 
love ? 
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Again, the preacher has turned, 
we will suppose, to a didactic portion 
of Seripture. If the truth taught is 
strictly in the form of an abstract 
principle, the meaning of the words 
lies upon their face ; still in most 
instances it adds impressiveness to 
the truth to consider the circum- 
stances under which it was original- 
ly delivered. The scenes witnessed 
by the Israelites at the foot of Sinai 
doubtless gave solemnity to the Law, 
and a contemplation of them by the 
yeader would have a like effect. 
Our Savior often took advantage of 
time and place to give point to his 
instructions, and the earnest student 
of the Bible will endeavor to throw 
himself in imagination into those 
circumstances, if he would gain the 
force and beauty of these divine 
precepts. Was Jesus walking with 
his disciples in view of a city glitter- 
ing in the sun, on some hill-side, he 
pointed his finger, saying, “ like 
that, * ye are the light of the world.’” 
Was he winding round the base of 
a mountain, he spoke of a faith by 
which his disciples might say to it in 
all its vastness, *“* be thou removed 
and cast into the sea, and it shall be 
done.”” The lilies of the field, and 
the sparrow flying across their path, 
are made to teach lessons of trust in 
God’s providence. Is he passing 
by the field of the husbandman, he 
wraps up a mighty truth in the par- 
able of the sower. Do the Phari- 
sees and Scribes encounter him with 
subtle questions of no practical util- 
ity, he indulges for a time their vain 
inquisitiveness, and then alluding to 
their broad phylacteries and long 
prayers, he assures them that mere 
ceremonial strictness is an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God; that in- 
stead of stopping in the vestibule of 
the sanctuary to admire its architec- 
ture, they should press into the tem- 
ple, and when there should worship 
God and not the altar. These il- 
lustrations, drawn from the Savior’s 
practice, teach a twofold lesson ; 
they show that he who would ap- 
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preciate much of the great Teach- 
er’s instruction must summon before 
his mind the circumstances in which 
he spoke ; they teach also that the 
preacher’s great Model employed 
his imagination in drawing illustra- 
tions from common events, and 
from objects in nature. 

Thus far we have considered the 
preacher as engaged in the search 
for the signification of the text; 
and while speaking of the use af- 
forded by the imagination, have in- 
timated that it was liable to abuse. 
A few examples will illustrate this 
remark. ‘The simple fact that Eve 
was formed from a rib taken from 
Adam’s side has been made the 
foundation of an allegory. Adam 
sleeping has been considered a type 
of Christ dead upon the cross, and 
Eve a figure of the church which 
is consecrated and purified by the 
blood and water flowing from his 
wounded side. It is unnecessary to 
attempt an enumeration of patristic 
follies in exegesis of the Scriptures ; 
with these, perhaps, the reader is 
more or less familiar. There are 
also frequent indications of pervert- 
ed imagination on the part of mod- 
ern writers and commentators upon 
the Bible. A certain English di- 
vine in interpreting the parable of 
the good Samaritan, thought he had 
struck upon arich mine of truth. 
In his excited imagination, the per- 
son who went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, represented man descend- 
ing from his state of innocence in 
Paradise ; the falling among thieves 
were the gross sins into which he fell; 
the certain priest who chanced that 
way and passed by on the other 
side, was the moral law; and the 
Levite who came and passed by al- 
so, was the ceremonial law; the 
good Samaritan who had compas- 
sion on him was Christ; raising him 
up and placing him on his own beast 
was imputing to him the Savior’s 
righteousness ; bringing him to an 
inn was introducing him into the 
visible church ; and the two pence 
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left with the host to provide for his 
wants, were the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Not long ago a cisatlantic bishop, 
in his zeal to test Episcopacy by 
Scripture, discovered that the 
twelve disciples were regularly ad- 
vanced by their Master through the 
three clerical orders. When they 
were first called away from their 
nets to become fishers of men, they 
were advanced to “the holy order 
of deacons.” When Christ sent 
them out two by two, with power 
over unclean spirits, he promoted 
them to the order of priests. When 
he gave his final commission that 
dior should go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, he advanced them to the 
office of bishops! ‘These are but 
specimens, yet they are sufficient 
to show that while the imagination 
is ef use in biblical study, it is 
also liable to be perverted. 

Having properly investigated the 
passage chosen, the preacher com- 
pletes his preparation by putting his 
materials into a definite form for 
delivery. Here the imagination may 
assist him in several ways. It will 
be of advantage to write in the 
presence of some great critic,—as 
Johnson or Macauley In such a 
case the preacher will realize that 
he must beget something more than 
words of sounding brass, and some- 
thing more than disjointed thoughts ; 
his words may be musical, but must 
be full of sense, and his fit thoughts 
must be in fit places. It has been 
sometimes recommended that one 
write as if he were on trial for his 
life ; and the saving or losing of his 
head depended on the character of 
his defense ; but it would be far bet- 
ter if the minister should summon 
before him his audience, with its 
peculiar circumstances and wants. 
Here, he sees old Mr. ———, tot- 
tering on the verge of the grave. 
True, the aged man has worn out 
his body in the service of Satan, 
and can present to God only the 


sweepings and refuse of his being ; 

but he has a soul whose redemp. 
tion was precious. If the preacher 
should speak a word in season, this 
man, like the dying malefactor, may 
be saved at the eleventh hour. Then, 
again, he beholds a professor of re. 
ligion who is at ease in Zion, and 
who gives no suitable evidence that 
his hope will abide the scrutiny of 
the last day. ‘To expose the y vanity 
of his e xpectations would be an un- 
pleasant duty for the preacher, but 
he looks forward a little, and sees 
this man at the judgment bar, and 
that, with horror of disappointment, 
instead of rising to heaven, his por. 
tion is among hypocrites and unbe- 
lievers. Will not a faithful preach. 
er endeavor to find out acceptable 
words, that, if possible, he may pre- 
vent such a disappointment ? There, 
again, is a youth of great promise, 
but whose giddy steps, tale ‘SS arrest: 

ed, will bear him down to vice and 
final ruin. Ministerial effort coop: 
erating with the divine Spirit may 
render him a monument of grace 
and a valiant standard-bearer of the 
cross. ‘Thus the preacher may sur- 
vey his entire congregation, and, in 
the present wants and probable fu- 
ture condition of each individual, 
he will find a motive and means of 
successful exertion. 

While the advantage gained by 
writing in the ideal presence of oth- 
ers is a motive for the use of the 
imagination, it may be added that 
discourses in which this faculty 
appears are those which best secure 
the attention. It matters not how 
true and important the 
words are, if they are not heard. 
The assenting nod of the sleeper is 
the expression of his head, not of his 
heart. Cecil, when preaching a char- 
ity sermon ona summer afiernoon, 
found it impossible to secure the at- 
tention of his hearers. Not to waste 
his words, or be defeated in his be- 
nevolent design, he paused for a mo- 
ment, looked round upon his lolling 
parishioners, with a mingled feeling 
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of pity and indignation, and then 
thundered in their “* Last 
week a man was hung at'Tyburn !” 
The people looked up and stared 
with astonishment at their pastor, 
while he, turning the anecdote to 
some practical account, proceeded 
with his discourse, and was listened 
to attentively until its close. Ex- 
pedients of this kind may, perhaps, 
be properly used in some emergen- 
cies ; but as a general rule they had 
best be avoided. In place of these, 
let the preacher’s discourse glow 
with feeling and imagination, and 
his fit words fitly spoken will com- 
mand listening ears. 

If it be objected to the use of this 
faculty, that it tends to draw off the 
mind from present scenes, we re- 
ply that it is often desirable so to 
do, because man is soabsorbed tn the 
pursuit of honor, wealth, and pleas- 
ure, that he seldom thinks seriously 
of his spiritual concerns. Bunyan’s 
man, who “could look no way but 
downwards,” with a muck-rake in 
his hand, gathering up the small 
sticks and straws of the floor, in- 
stead of regarding the angel who 
called to him from above with a 
celestial crown, is not an unfair 
representation of most men. Let, 
then, this moral lethargy be broken 
up. If, by a proper use of the im- 
agination, the preacher can so pre- 
sent eternal realities that they will 
be seen and felt, let him 
instrumentality ; a channel may thus 
be opened through which regene- 
rating grace will descend. It is far 
from being asserted that the preach- 
er should do nothing more than aim 
to get the attention. He may rouse 
the sensibilities, and leave the heart 
cold and Tears excited in 
the sanctuary may be no better than 
those which flow in the theatre. But 
when the soul is regenerated, it is 
in connection with the truth; the 
truth must be heard in order to pro- 
duce its effects; and that it may be 
listened to, the attention must be 
gained, often in the way above speci- 
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fied. This done, let those truths 
be faithfully presented which the 
Spirit most highly honors, and 
the preacher’s words may become 
mighty through God to the salvation 
of souls. 

In efforts to secure the attention, 
some resort to wit andsarcasm. A 
sense of the ludicrous is, generally, 
the fruit of a fine imagination, de- 
tecting a thousand analogies not at 
once perceived by the common eye. 
Under certain restraints, this may 
give both force and a delicate beau- 
ty to style; but it often engenders 
a wit on whose point there is no 
healing balm. The preacher’s sa- 
tire may cut the sensibilities ; but 
his commission runs, that he should 
wield the sword of the Spirit, which 
slays only to make alive, and that 
he should possess the wisdom of the 
serpent, not his venom. The fol- 
lowing sentences from Dr. South 
will show, that while such use of the 
imagination probably secured the at- 
tention of his hearers, it doubtless 
injured his religious influence. 

In one of his sermons, he says 
that Judas Iscariot, ** to receive and 
swallow, as he did, the sop, season- 
ed with those terrible words, * It had 
been good for that man had he nev- 
er been born,’ must have had a fu- 
rious appetite and a strong stomach, 
thus to catch at a morsel with the 
fire and brimstone all flaming about 
it, and, as it were, digest death it- 
self, and make a meal on perdi- 
tion.” Again, he is severe upon 
those who say, but do not; and rep- 
resents one of these persons as 
standing forth on the defensive and 
saying: “lam a great hearer and 
lover of sermons ; it is the very de- 
light of my righteous soul ; indeed 
[am so entirely devoted to the hear- 
ing of them that I have hardly any 
time left to practice them; and will 
not all this set me right for heaven ? 
Yes, no doubt, if a man were to be 
pulled up to heaven by the ears !” 
Such preaching, it must be admit- 
ted, will get the attention, but it 
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will be at the expense of interests 
which should be held sacred. It is 
said the bear is sometimes taught to 
dance by being made to stand on 
heated iron. Now his flaming eye, 
and brisk movements, may give in- 
finite sport to the showman and 
the spectators, but it must not be 
forgotten that bruin is in uncomfort- 
able circumstances. With proper 
limitations then, we say, let the 
imagination be employed, and there- 
by the attention may be roused and 
riveted, and a way opened for the 
successful presentation of truth. 

We have, thus far, considered 
the preacher as engaged in the prep- 
aration of his message: let us now, 
very briefly, contemplate the assist- 
ance which imagination may afford 
him in the delivery of truth. This, 
of course, will vary among differ- 
ent individuals, according to the de- 
gree in which they possess this fac- 
ulty ; but the aid which it may fur- 
nish to every one, is not inconsider- 
able. 

Force in delivery depends chiefly 
upon the tones of the voice, the ex- 
pression of the eye, and simple 
earnestness in manner. Suppose 
then that the preacher’s theme is 
some truth once uttered by John, 
Paul, or Christ. He may endeavor 
to conceive how it sounded when it 
fell from their lips; how, with the 
grace which they possessed, their 
feelings gave solemnity to the voice, 
animation to the countenance, and 
impressiveness to the whole de- 
meanor. Again he is solemnly im- 
pressed by the thought that his office 
brings him into a peculiar connection 
with the souls of men. GALEN 
once said, “an unskillful sculptor 
spoils only a block of marble, but 
an unskillful physician spoils a 
man ;” 
he is unskillful he may destroy the 
soul. With such an impression, he 
looks forward, in thought, to the 


time when his work shall be finish- 
ed, and he with the people of his 
charge, summoned to the judgment. 


the preacher reflects that if 


On the one hand, if he has been 
faithless to his high trust, he meets 
some who have been ruined through 
his remissness; and wk2 pe rhaps 
lift their re proachful eyes as if to 
declare, “ had it not been for thee, 
oh! my pastor, I had not been lost.” 
What keen remorse, what bitter 
self-reproach must be the portion of 
such a preacher! On the other 
hand, if he has been faithful, he 
meets redeemed spirits waiting to 
proclaim him the instrument of their 
conversion; and the Chief Shepherd 
gives him the glad welcome, “ Thou 
hast been faithful in a few things, 
enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Reflections like these will serve to 
prepare him to 

* Preach as if he ne'er should preach again 

As dying man to dying men 

His voice, his eye, his gesticulation, 
will all be eloquent. 

But some object to the use of the 
imagination by the sacred orator, 
and require that truth be presented 
in her simple, native form, without 
garb or coloring. ‘To this we re- 
ply, that she should not indeed be so 
decked off with millinery that we 
can not discern her features; but 
has divine truth such charms for 
the human eye, that to be loved she 
seen? Alas! all 
experience gives a negative reply. 
We may learn something here from 
the actions of men in the common 
affairs of life. When an advocate 
at the bar is endeavoring prove 
the guilt of the criminal, and secure 
a prompt verdict, he does something 
more than merely to state the evr 
dence. He leads the jury, in ima- 
gination, to the scene of bloodshed ; 
he brings before them the fiendish 
assault, the imploring look, the 
death-blow, the stiffened corse, the 
agonized friends, a. | then he asks 
the j jury to judge r right enc sgt 
If, however, it is necessary for the 
secular orator to pursue this course 
in cases where he is obliged to con- 
tend with but little prejudice, and 
where the novelty of the subject 
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secures attention, how much more 
necessary is it for the embassador 
of heaven, who presents truths both 
triteand unwelcome. If it is desira- 
le that the preacher deliver his 
message in the most simple manner 
possible, let him stand up in his 
place, and read from the Scriptures 
without any attempt at illustration, 
with no beaming of the eye, no 
movement of the muscles. But will 
he answer the great end of his office ? 
In the days of miracles we know 
that the blowing of ram’s horns 
prostrated the walls of Jericho ; but 
we venture to say, that preaching 
must be appropriate in order to 
break down the strong holds of Sa- 
tan. 

As a matter of fact, the under- 
standings of most men are well in- 
formed on the leading truths of re- 
ligion; the chief business of the 
preacher is to impress these truths 
more deeply upon the heart. But 
even here the imagination may be 
excited at the expense of the judg- 
ment. It is said that Chesterfield 
was once present, out of curiosity, 
to hear Whitefield preach. The 
great orator seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to rouse the skeptic, if possi- 
ble, from his fatal security. Ac- 
cordingly he represented the votary 
of sin asa blind beggar led by a 
little dog. The dog had broken his 
string. Athwart the path on which 
the blind hobbling, 
yawned a frightful chasm. As he 
groped along, planting his staff be- 
fore him to feel the way, he came, 
unconsciously to the edge of the 
His cane dropped dewn 
the guif too deep to send back an 
echo. He, supposing it to be on the 
ground before him, stepped forward 
to pick it up; but he trod on vacan- 
cy, balanced for a moment on the 
brink, and as he fell headlong, Ches- 
terfield sprung from his seat, ex- 


cripple was 


precipice. 


claiming, ** By heavens, he ’s gone !” 
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It is evident that Whitefield in this 
instance overdid the matter. 

In conclusion, then, we say that 
the imagination should not be culti- 
vated to the neglect of the judgment 
or the affections; and that the aid 
which this faculty gives to the 
preacher will answer no high end, 
unless it is crowned by the blessing 
of the Holy Comforter. His “ elo- 
quence will be cold and lifeless, and 
his hearers will freeze and die un- 
der the very brilliancy of its icy 
splendor.” He who would reach 
the hearts of men must show that 
he has all the sympathies of a man. 
The prophet Elisha sent his servant 
with his staff, to be laid on the face 
of the Shunamite’s child; but there 
was no voice or appearance of life. 
It was not until the prophet stretch- 
ed himself on the child, and put his 
face to the child’s face, and his 
hands to the child’s hands, that life 
returned. The preacher must bring 
his own warm heart near to the 
hearts of his hearers if he would 
persuade and move them. While, 
then, he is fervent in spirit, let him 
also cultivate that faculty which will 
give to his services life and power. 
Why should we hear it any longer 
said—* as dull as a sermon?” The 
carpenters in the land are lowering 
the pulpit; let the preacher endeavor 
to exalt it. He holds the most im- 
portant of human relations, and is 
commissioned to speak upon themes 
the most momentous that engage 
human attention; why then should 
his words be proverbial for dullness ? 
This need not be. Let him bestow 
due cultivation upon all the powers 
which God has given him, and men 
will love him and hang upon his 
lips; his fame may not ring through 
the world, but through his instru- 
mentality something will be done 
towards hastening the meridian of 
that happy day, in whose morning 
twilight we are now permitted to live. 
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UNITARIAN AND EPISCOPALIAN AFFINITIES. 


We may almost take it as a pos- 
tulate, that when a man leaves one 
extremity of opinions, on any sub- 
ject, he will soon be found a zealot 
at the opposite extreme. Nothing 
is more in point, as proof and illus- 
tration, than the easy transition of 
the sons of the Pilgrims, from Uni- 
tarianism to the dogmas and cere- 
monies of the Episcopal church. 
We have seen Episcopal churches 
erected almost solely by seceders 
from Unitarian societies—not genu- 
ine converts to Episcopacy,—not 
believers in a triune mode of divine 
existence, nor in the corruption of 
human nature by the fall—not in 
original sin—nor in regeneration by 
special divine influence—not in a 
divinely appointed and _ exclusive 
ministry—guileless Unitarians, epis- 
copally organized, and episcopally 
worshiping. We have also observ- 
ed individuals, now on a change of 
doctrinal belief, and now without 
any such change, quietly leave their 
Unitarian churches, for the Prayer- 
book, and communion in the “ verita- 
ble body” of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Even genuine converts from Unita- 
rianism to the truth, have been 
drawn away from the orthodox Con- 
gregationalists, among whom they 


7 


were enlightened, to connect them- 
selves with an Episcopal church 
under the rectorship of some zeal- 
ous Evangelical. So great has been 
the movement in this direction, that 
we have heard, in Episcopal circles, 
the confident boast that it is the 
prerogative of their church, and 
her special! mission in Massachusetts, 
to recover the Unitarians to the true 
faith. All this can not be ascribed 
to the prejudice against orthodox 
Congregationalists, which Unitarian 
misapprehension or misrepresenta- 
tion has raised in that commu- 
nity, nor to the technics, the philo- 


sophical theories or logomachies of 


these brethren. Nor is it owing 
to any greater respect and kindness 
shown them by the Episcopal body 
—for it is well known, that that 
church expresses less charity for 
them, and more contempt for their 
opinions, than do the orthodox of 
their own church. ‘Those very 
characteristics of mind—that inde. 
pendence of thought and investiga. 
tion—that self-reliance—that free. 
dom from a superstitious veneration 
of priests—that respect for common 
sense—which are the admiration of 
their orthodox brethren—are mat- 
ters of the deepest execration in that 
church into whose bosom they so 
eagerly press. Remembering our 
common ancestry, remembering 
our and their Cottons and Mathers 
and Hookers and the other glorious 
men whose sacrifices for the inde- 
pendence of the churches, and a 
corresponding civil state, can never 
be too much extolled—we are tempt- 
ed to say: Brothers, why, if you 
abandon Unitarianism, should you 
throw yourselves and your posterity 
at the feet of a hierarchy—to undo 
the work for which the honored 
dead, for our sake, spared no prayer, 
no toil, no privation! But this is 
not the place for expostulation, how- 
ever sincere and heartfelt. We 
rather inquire for the cause of this 
evil, and whether there is any safe- 
guard against it, or any hope that it 
may be arrested, 

We do not discover this tendency 
of Unitarianism to melt into the op- 
posite extreme where private judg- 
ment is sacrificed to church authori 
ty, in any single principle—but in 
many points of affinity. 

A most obvious point is the grati- 
fication afforded in the Episcopal 
communion to American aristocracy. 
Notwithstanding the leveling char- 


institutions, the 
absence of all hereditary titles and 
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entailed estates, the unimpeded way 
of all God’s nobility to their birth- 
rights, W hether born within walls of 
marble or of logs, we Yankees, like 
other men, are aristocrats by na- 
ture. ‘The principle is seen ope- 
rating in our villages, and most in 
our cities, forming exclusive class- 
es, organizing sects, building church- 
es, to fence in the * gentility” from 
the intrusion of the vulgar herd. 
Multitudes of men who springat once 
from penury to opulence feel it to be 
the hight of their ambition to escape 
from the relations of their own kith 
and kin into this enchanted circle of 
respectability ; and they are receiv- 
ed. Another class is found among 
us, who, despairing of elevation by 
wealth, are willing, for the sake of 
admittance, to enter by grace, and 
form the canaille of this exclusive 
grade in society. It was in this up- 
per circle that American Unitarian- 
ism took its rise ; not, asin the case 
of most religions, among the poor 
and vulgar, but among the most in- 
telligent, refined and opule nt people 
of the land. And it was not many 
years before it held the first places 
in church and state, and embraced 
a large proportion of the men’ of 
“property and standing” in the 
most cultivated part of the Union. 
But now, when it is found, or when 
many are finding, that Unitarianism 
fails to meet the wants of humanity, 
and some more satisfactory faith is 
eagerly E piscopalianism 
beckons them into her ancient fold. 
She too is a court-religion. In Eng: 
land, there must be a peculiar per- 
sonal merit, or a “‘ dissenter” can not 
be “ respectable’”’—not even a Uni- 
tarian. Our intercourse with the fa- 
ther land is now so great, and so 
strong is the propensity of our peo- 
ple to copy her fashions, that scarce- 
ly a trace of Congregationalism re- 
mains in our navy, or in our di- 
plomatic corps, or among our mer- 
chants who frequent her marts. 
The profession of this foreign reli- 
gion must also contribute to the cor- 
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diality of social intercouse between 
the élite of both countries. To be 
an Episcopalian is respectable, no 
doubt; very respectable ; it can not 
be stigmatized as heretical nor novel, 
and it introduces one into good socie- 
ty. Nor does the Unitarian in his 
transition to another church, forget 
his contempt for the orthodox people 
about him. Vulgar! I can not, he 
exclaims, throw myself out of good 
society into . He turns into 
the Episcopal fold, because it is re- 
spectable, blindly, like the stupid ox 
into his slaughter-house. That ade- 
sire of good society, and of an honor- 
able position among men, may be a 
very Virtuous motive, we do not ques- 
tion ; so it is hoped no offense will be 
taken at our finding it to be a main 
reason why our Unitarian friends 
slide so facilely under the sway of 
diocesan bishops. Even the pastoral 
visits of the gifted Channing can 
hardly confer so much honor, as the 
presence of a man in lawn to “ say 
grace” over the beef and wine of a 
family dinner. Were we, however, 
to attribute to the gratification of 
aristocratic feeling the whole move- 
ment of Unitarians towards Episco- 
pacy, we should overlook some 
other causes of even superior influ- 
ence. 

There is at first view no point of 
correspondence between the doc- 
trinal opinions or creeds of the two 
communions. The Episcopal church 
has Calvinistic articles of faith— 
such, that the orthodox churches of 
New England have formally declar- 
ed the belief of them to be sufli- 
cient; and throughout her liturgy 
the doctrine of the trinity is re- 
peated in forms unsanctioned by 
Scripture, and, as one would think, 
the most offensive possible to Uni- 
tarian ears. But questions relating 
to the mode of divine existence 
would cause Unitarians no embar- 
rassment, were it not for other doc- 
trines commonly held by trinitari- 
ans. ‘The doctrines of depravity 
and of regeneration occasion them 
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the most uneasiness, and excite their 
fiercest hostility. In these respects 
they yield nothing by becoming 
Episcopalians. They are relieved 
from the pressure of both these car- 
dinal truths—by whose devices we 
will not say—by the Prayer-book. 
The Episcopalian stoutly affirms 
that man is born in sin—is guilty of 
original sin—and stands in need of 
regeneration. But he supposes the 
infant is brought by baptism into 
that very state of holiness and hope, 
in which the Unitarian thinks he 
finds him at birth and by nature. 
He (the Unitarian) looks on the in- 
fant as having no innate corruption, 
but rather a spark of virtuous prin- 
ciple which under a favoring breeze 
will kindle into a vigorous and per- 
manent flame. Culture he supposes 
is all that the child needs, and not 
any radical change of character. 
The Episcopalian on the other hand 
says, “‘no,thatis heresy. The bap- 
tized child needs culture only ; but 
all others are dead in trespasses and 
sins.” ‘* Very well,” responds the 
Unitarian, “ it amounts to the same 
thing. It is easy to have my child 
baptized. And as you say, he will 
then be a child of God and an heir 
of heaven, your doctrine is more 
cheering than mine; for I never 
dreamed that nature puts men into 
a state of grace.” Thus in effect 
he finds his new religion to be iden- 
tical with Unitarianism. ‘There are 
other doctrines on the ground of 
which the two sects can enjoy a 
comfortable measure of inter-com- 
munion and harmony. ‘They both 
concur in rejecting the atonement 
as the sole meritorious ground of 
human salvation, and set up a claim 
of debt for the good works of man. 

Unitarians also discover at a 
glance that the views of practical 
Christianity, current among them, 
are in no essential respect different 
from the teachings of the Episcopal 
church. The two communions agree 
in discountenancing the efforts of 
laymen to secure by personal influ- 
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ence the conversion of impenitent 
men. The zeal of the orthodox 
brotherhood in this department of 
Christian labor, is more offensive 
to Unitarians than the five points of 
Calvinism; and a desire to escape 
from such impertinence, as they 
deem it, is believed to have given 
being to many of their churches, 
In the Episcopal church they need 
have no apprehension of encoun. 
tering their old dread. The effica. 
cy of sacraments and the reading 
of the liturgy are held to be sufi. 
cient means of salvation; and it be. 
comes a mere piece of impudence 
for laymen to look after the spiritu. 
al interests of their neighbors. We 
might show in passing, that the free 
scope which orthodox Congregation. 
alism gives to the energies of pri- 
vate Christians to promote their mu- 
tual piety and the conversion of 
those around them by exhortations, 
prayers, and social meetings, isa 
feature of strong resemblance to 
primitive Christianity ; and that such 
is human nature that a flourishing 
state of piety is not to be expected 
in any community where the broth 
erhood are silenced, and the whole 
work of training men for heaven is 
left to official hands. But this lay 
interference is not agreeable to Uni- 
tarian taste, which of course is lia- 
ble to be shocked among the ortho- 
dox, but will be delicately respect- 
ed by the Episcopal community. 
The Unitarian is thus urged and 
drawn in his transition state toward 
‘*mother church,” by his dread of 
heart-probing on the one side, and 
his assurance on the other that no 
attempt will be made to disturb his 
conscience and stir it up to an un- 
comfortable activity. At most he 
will only have to meet the rector, 
who has but little time for fire-side 
preaching; and if he should press 
the claims of truth, receive it from 


him, not as earnestly meant, but as 
a mere act of official duty. 

The consistency of fashionable 
amusements, as masquerades, balls, 
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theatres, horse-racing, and games 
of chance, with Christian morality, 
is denied very generally by ortho- 
dox Congregationalists; and the 
Unitarian who should join them 
would anticipate the necessity of 
conforming to this standard if he 
would have an unstained reputation 
among them. But no such neces- 
sity repels him from the Episcopal 
church. There he discerns no 
stricter rules of morality than in his 
own sect. He is not called upon to 
have, or to profess, or to practice, 
any different religion from his own. 
All he needs do, is to conform to the 
liturgy. No wonder his slope into 
the English church is so facile. 

These affinities of Episcopalian- 
ism to liberal Christianity have ex- 
erted a more attractive force, owing 
tothe aversion which a long con- 
troversy has inspired in Unitarian 
minds against the orthodox. Un- 
happily controversies are apt to be 
conducted between parties of the 
same sect with greater acrimony 
and less decorum than is observed 
in discussions between distinct de- 
nominations. A bitterness of feel- 
ing is often engendered which leaves 
but a vestige of hope that the par- 
ties will come together in fellow- 
ship, however well convinced one 
of them may 
taken untenable ground. It requires 
more than intellectual conviction— 
even a radical change of the affec- 
tions—to transform an exasperated 
opponent into a bosom companion. 
There is no humiliation in bounding 
from the skepticism of Priestley to 
the superstitions of Laud—from free 
thinking to no thinking; while to 
pass over to a profession of ortho- 
dox doctrines, which during a long 
and sharp discussion one has pro- 
nounced absurd and even blasphe- 
mous, must be a sore trial to his 
pride of intellect. 

When too the Unitarian is mak- 
ing his election of a new religion, 
and of new religious and social re- 
lations, it cannot escape his notice, 


become of having 
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6 a 
nor fail to influence him in favor of 
the Episcopal church, that he can 


join that communion without giving 


offense to his old friends. He can 
pass out of his own into an Episco- 
pal pew without observation—while 
if he should enter an orthodox 
church he would be followed by a 
storm of obloquy. 

Beholding these powerful tenden- 
cies in the Unitarian body to Episco- 
pacy, and the numerous apostasies 
which have resulted from it, (for we 
think them apostasies,) some alarm 
may well be felt, lest the greatest 
defection from the institutions of the 
Pilgrim fathers should come upon 
us through the Unitarian schism. 
Yet notwithstanding these grounds 
of fear, we still hope never to wit- 
ness the frustration of the desires 
and expectations of our ancestors 
in laying the foundations of religious 
and civil liberty on these shores, by 
the apostasy of the Unitarian body 
to the Anglican church. Sad in- 
deed would it be to see the seats of 
learning, the cabinets of science 
and art, the accumulated capital, 
the cultivated intellect of New Eng- 
land, laid at the feet of a church, 
unknown to our fathers except as a 
persecutor, and uncongenial to the 
institutions planted by them. 

But what security have we against 
such a result? Unitarianism has 
strengthened Episcopal interests ia 
Massachusetts ; and there are affin- 
ities which assure us it will con- 
tinue to strengthen them. Whether 
this is to be realized to any danger- 
ous extent is a problem to be solved 
by time; but we can see reasons 
for hope of a reunion of our dis- 
severed community in a common 
evangelical faith, and under the 
simple democratic forms, which 
were dear to our fathers, and deem- 
ed by them scriptural and author- 
itative. What are these reasons? 

We are happy to discover a 
ground of hope in the characteristic 
traits of the Unitarian community. 
We concede to them—it is no con- 
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cession—we affirm with pride—that 
in respect to freedom of thought 
and self-dependence, no degeneracy 
from the spirit of our ancestors can 
be charged against them. Their 
whole training—all their intellectual 
habits—are directly opposed to the 
submission of private judgment to 
the authority of tradition. They 
believe nothing but upon evidence. 
Nor is any sentiment more thorough- 
ly wrought into their very being 
than the simplicity of the Christian 
religion as distinguished from the 
splendor of the Mosaic dispensation, 
and the frivolous ceremonies and 
observances of the Episcopal ritual. 
A member of the Unitarian com- 
munity, unless a mere “sap,” in- 
capable of receiving the great ideas 
of the fraternity, can not become a 
confiding Episcopalian—except per- 
haps he should first be carried 
through the sublimating process of 
Boston transcendentalism—prepar- 
ing him for the most gullible credu- 
lity. ‘The converts to Episcopalian- 
ism, hitherto won, were not won by 
conviction, but by those affinities of 
which we have spoken ; the strength 
of which was overcoming when the 
enslaving claims of mother church 
were not well considered. Will 
these affinities be so effective against 
the free spirit of Unitarianism, now 
that the rule of faith is declared so 
openly to be, not the Bible, but the 
Bible as interpreted by tradition ; 
when the right of private judgment 
is pronounced a heresy, and impli- 
cit faith required in the doctrines of 
the church? Principles so abhor- 
rent from every sentiment and every 
mental habit of an enlightened Uni- 
tarian, (and who among them is un- 
enlightened?) can not be received 
in good faith by any considerable 
number, nor by any person whose 
mind has not suffered a shocking 
immolation. 

The high value placed by Unitari- 
ans on our free institutions as well 
as on freedom of mind, encourages 
us to expect of them, as a body, an 


inflexible adhesion to church inde. 
pendence. The tendency of pre- 
latical church polities to unde rmine 
the foundations of civil liberty, and 
prepare the way, ata favorable june. 
ture, for a monarchy, is too obvious 
to escape the notice of the inte}lj. 
gent body of American Unitarians 
We have reason to expect that any 
alarming movement towards Epis. 
copacy, “would arouse among them 
so strong an opposition that sloping 
into the mother church would be 
found more inconvenient even than 
it has been to return into the ortho. 
dox fold. 

We have also a ground of hope 
in that veneration of the Pilgrims 
which is entertained by their Unita. 
rian descendants. The love of an. 
cestry is among the most uneradi- 
cable of human sentiments; and 
notwithstanding a change of reli- 
gious views, there lives not on earth 
a more enthusiastic veneration for 
the dead than is felt by our Unita. 
rian fellow citizens for their emi- 
grant forefathers. ‘The reader must 
have observed how coldly they have 
ever received the attempts of some 
among themselves, and of others 
episcopally ordained, to cast re- 
proach on those revered men. No- 
thing of the kind has ever cost us 
more surprise or pain than to wit- 
ness the spectacle of an apostate 
son of the Pilgrims, gloating on the 
tales, true or false, of Puritan folly, 
which Episcopal scavengers have 
raked together against the good 
name of his ancestors. From such 
a soul human nature must be quite 
eaten out. It isa monster birth, not 
every day to be expected. And so 
long as the noble sentiment of ven- 
eration for ancestors, for which our 
Unitarian brethren are to be praised, 
remains in full force, it will require 
higher attractions in Episcopacy 
than have been noticed, to bring 
the body of them to dishonor their 
fathers by embracing her dogmas 
and practicing her rites. 

But we find the greatest encour- 
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agement in the a aspects of 
orthodoxy. ‘The system of truth,’so 
denominated, is indeed what it was 
The 


science of theology has made great 


in substance, but not in form. 


advances since the Unitarian con- 
troversy began and was nearly con- 
cluded in this country. New phi- 
losophical theories have made plain 
and unobjection ible to reason, those 
doctrines of the from 
which, owing to bungling explana- 


orthodox, 


tions, the common sense of Unita- 
Some obstacles to 

have also been re- 
comparatively light 
estimation in the orthodox 
have come to hold the philosophy of 
Hy potheses re- 


rians revolted. 
their restoration 
+} 


moved by the 


which 


dogmatic theology. 
lating to the mode of divine exist- 
ence, to the origin of evil, to the 
atonement, to regeneration and the 
nature of human depravity, design- 
edto make these doctrines clear to 
reason, but adapted more or less to 
obscure them, are now recognized 
by the orthodox as mere philosoph- 
ical speculations, and not as matters 
of faith. All for 
example, to orthodoxy, In respect 
fo the vital atonement, 


that is essential, 


doctrine of 


is that we should ascribe the salva- 


tion of man to something which 


Christ has accomplished by his in- 
carnation and suflerings, and with- 
im- 


out which salvation would be 


possible. Unitarians can no longer 
rationally address themselves to 
battle against those theories of the 


orthodox which have chased each 
other down the 
been the principal p 
versy. If they will still dissent from 


us, they must simply deny what lies 


page of time and 


ints of contro- 
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on the coe of the Bible, that Christ 
diel to save men, and that man 
could not otherwise be saved. Wheth- 
er this necessity consists in the in- 
dispensableness of his death as a 
means of ransoming mankind from 
Satan, or of appeasing divine anger, 
or of maintaining the authority of 
the Lawgiver while the penitent is 
pardoned, or in some other princi- 
ple, orthodoxy requires only that 
we should believe in the necessity, 
and ascribe to Christ’s death our sal- 
vation and the glory of it. It is 
thus in respect to many doctrines— 
itis the doctrine and not philosophical 
explanations, in which our faith is 
to be reposed. Now however much 
the Unitarian logomach may resist 
the truth, thus stripped of dubious 
hypotheses, he may be assured the 
people will not be so slow to believe. 
In our opinion nothing is wanted to 
gain the of the Unitarian 
body to an orthodox creed, except a 
statement of the 


assent 


same, made in the 
light of modern science, and made 
to attentive ears and truth-loving 
hearts. 

We anticipate therefore, more con- 
viction and 
future discussions with Unitarians, 
than hitherto realized. 
We expect to see, too, a gradual as- 


more conversions from 
have been 


similation of their congregations with 
their ministers, to an evangelical 


creed, until the difference between 
them and the old orthodox socie- 
ties shall cease to be perceptible. 


It is in this way that their recovery 
to the old paths is to be effected, 
rather than by individual conversions 
and secessions from their churches 


to the orthodox. 
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THE RIGHT OF CIVIL GOV ERUMLAT OVER HUMAN LIFE. 


Tue right of civil government to 
maintain its own existence and au- 
thority, even at the expense of hu- 
man life, seems to be an obvious 
corollary from its divine institution. 
Legislation, judicial decisions, ex- 
ecutive orders, government itself, is 
a mere nullity, if life is to be held 
sacred and inviolable. Whatever is 
necessary to sustain this divine insti- 
tution and to accomplish the end for 
which it exists, is lawful; and not 
only lawful, but obligatory on those 
to whom the administration of gov- 
ernment is entrusted. But what can 
government do toward maintaining 
order and the supremacy of law, 
without force; and what force can 
be exerted against men whose lives 
may not be destroyed? Civil gov- 
ernment necessarily implies the 
right of arresting and punishing 
criminals, of suppressing domestic 
violence, and of defending the lib- 
erties of the people against foreign 
enemies: and the officers of gov- 
ernment are authorized to proceed 
to whatever extremity is clearly 
necessary for these purposes. On 
no other condition can government 
exist and secure the ends of its ex- 
istence. Nor is it in defense of 
life alone, that life may be taken. 
The existence and authority of gov- 
ernment are to be maintained at 
every necessary sacrifice. Life itself 
can not be protected by govern- 
ment unless its authority is sustained 
—a thing impossible if it has no 
power to protect property. The 
government depends, for its power 
to protect life, on the execution and 
vindication of laws relating to other 
objects ; and all human rights de- 
pend on the stability of the govern- 
ment. Suppose a mob assembles 
for the purpose of demolishing a 
building or any other property. 
They do not intend the destruction 
of life. What then is the duty of 


the civil authorities? U ndoubtedly 
to disperse the mob, for the purpose 
of protecting the property, and 
more especially, for the sake of 
maintaining the authority of law, 
If they allow the injury to be done, 
and the offenders to escape punish. 
mont, it is not the right of property 
alone that will be put in greater 
jeopardy, but every right, even that 
of life, will be less secure, because 
the authority of the government 
itself will be impaired. ‘Those who 
have broken or have seen others 
break a law of the land with impu- 
nity, will apprehend little danger 
from breaking other laws of sucha 
pusillanimous and prostrate govern- 
ment. It is the duty, therefore, of 
the executive to disperse the mob. 
But how shall he do it without 
bloodshed ¢ He may read the riot 
act. But what if the reading has 
no effect, and the mob proceeds with 
the work of destruction? Has he 
then any other alternative but to 
fire upon them and disperse them 
at the point of the bayonet, or allow 
the government, and with it, all se- 
curity, both of property and life, te 
be trampled in the dust? Admit 
that a government may revive after 
sucha shock, and retain sufficient 
control to preserve itself for a time; 
yet a frequent repetition, especially 
the admission of the principle that 
life is inviolate, must destroy all 
civil authority. Hence nothing 
seems plaine r than the duty of 
maintaining the supremacy of the 
law by the destruction of life when 
necessary ; otherwise civil govern- 
ment itself, a divine institution, can 
not be preserved. 

The same right to destroy the 
lives of foreigners belongs to the 
executive of a nation under certain 
limitations. 

The right of civil war, in some 
cases, has been virtually established 
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by showing the right of government 
to disperse a mob by force of arms. 
In this case, not only is life liable to 
be justly sacrificed, but a war is in- 
evitable, and on the part of the gov- 
ernment just, if the mob when at- 
tacked by the police, should make 
A mob is indeed a rev- 
movement on a_ small 
scale, and forms in contest with the 
civil forces, the essential elements 
of a civil war. 

A war with a foreign power may 
be equally just, for it may be equal- 
ly ne cessary to the existence of the 
government of a country and the 
accomplishment of the ends for 
which it is But 
itis important to make distinctions. 
All wars are not justifiable—most 
wars are unjustifiable on the part of 
both belligerents. So it may hap- 
pen that a government may make 
an unjust waste of life in administer- 
ing the Jaws over its own citizens or 


resistance. 
olutionary 


ordained of God. 


subjects, but this abuse of power is 
no sufficient argument against the 
right of exercising it on proper oc- 
casions. 

It is obvious that a government 
may come into collision with foreign 
as well enemies. In 
such an event, who can question the 
right to wage war, or in other words, 
to take life ? 

The fact that very great vices are 
apt to attend an appeal to arms for 
national rights, is not conclusive 
against the right of war. A war 
may be lawful which is unlawfully 
conducted. Acts of wanton cruel- 
ty, breaches of faith, profaneness, 
debauchery, Sabbath breaking, and 
a careless waste of life and proper- 
ty, are immoralities in military men 
and on an enemy's territory, as tru- 
ly as in a private citizen. 

Nor is the unrighteous character 
of nine wars out of ten, proof that 
the tenth is unrighteous. ‘There are 
four descriptions of foreign wars ; 
two of which are invariably wrong ; 
the others may be right. The first 
two, wars of conquest and wars of 


as domestic 
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retaliation, are called offensive wars. 
The object of these, is either domin- 
ion, spoil, tribute, military glory, or 
revenge ; and they are manifestly 
unlawful, the greatest crimes against 
man which human minds can devise 
or human handsexecute. The oth- 
er two kinds of war, wars of resist- 
ance and wars of redress, are de- 
nominated defensive. 

A war of resistance, or 
waged to repel invasion, is unlawful 


one 


in several cases of frequent occur- 
When the invader aims 
only at the recovery of his rights ; 
not at conquest, nor spoil, nor re- 
taliation, but merely to obtain jus- 
tice, the controversy may and ought 
to be , 


rence. 


settled without a resort to 
arms, by conceding to him his just 
claims. Every hopeless war of re- 
sistance is also unlawful. Life can 
not be innocently sacrificed in des- 
perate When the 


power of an invader is overwhelm- 


undertakings. 


ing, and resistance promises only to 
provoke greater injuries, it is a dic- 
tate of self-love to offer no 
ance to his will. An effort to make 
his triumph as expensive as possible 
can spring only from sheer malig- 
nity. 
be wanton cruelty, which even when 
exercised towards an enemy, is 
highly criminal. A war of resist- 
ance is unlawful if the invader can 
be turned from purpose by 
means less expensive than his for- 
cible expulsion. A_ resort to force 
will cost lives on both sides, which 
in the view of every one who can 
sympathize with human suffering 
and with the anguish of bereaved 
parents, wives and children, should 
if possible be avoided. But the in- 
vader may refuse to desist from his 
attempt, except on conditions with 
which compliance would be unwise 
and perhaps even immoral. He 
may demand tribute, or a cession of 
territory, or an essential change in 
the government, or the delivery of 
unoffending citizens to death, to 
prostitution or to banishment. In 


resist- 


It could do no good, it would 


his 
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some of these cases it would be 
morally wrong, and in others it 
might be bad policy, to avoid a bat- 
tle, and the loss of life, by comply- 
ing with his demands. A _ present 
evil might be avoided, but greater 
suffering might afterwards ensue. 
Yet it is manifest that if bloodshed 
can be prevented by any lawful 
compromise or concession not in- 
volving greater evils in the end, it 
ought to be done. Lives ought not 
to be devoted to an object which 
may be secured at a cheaper rate. 
With these exceptions and per- 
haps some others, wars of resistance 
or the sacrifice of lives in battte 
are lawful, and sometimes highly 
commendable. This follows indis- 
putably from the right of civil gov- 
ernment to suppress an insurrection 
of its own citizens. If it is lawful 
for a state to force its own subjects 
to submit to its authority at the point 
of the bayonet, much more is it right 
to force foreigners to respect the 
rights of person and property with- 
in its own territory. What is more 
absurd than to deny the lawfulness 
of destroy ing a foreign foe, at the 
same time admitting the lawfulness 
of shooting down a citizen if found 
in arms against the laws of his 
country ? Few will assert so much. 
Those who question the lawfulness 


of repelling an invasion by force of 


arms, should be sufficiently self-con- 
sistent to deny the right of firing 
upon a mob. 

The same general views may be 
taken of wars of They 
are unlawful in several cases, as 


re dress. 


when the offending power is will- 
ing but unable to repair the in- 
jury. Nations should exercise the 
same spirit of forbearance and for- 
giveness toward one another which is 
required of individuals. They should 
be willing to forgive wrongs until 
seventy times seven, on satisfactory 
evidence of repentance ; and to ac- 
cept of imperfect redress, if the 
offending party is unable to make 
full restitution. A generous treat- 
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ment of enemies gains for a nation 
the respect of the world and affords 
the best safeguard against a repetition 
of injuries. So, also, as in the case of 
a war of resistance, a war of redress 
is unlawful, provided success js im. 
probable ; or if redress is likely to 
cost, in life and property, more than 
itis worth. In making this estimate, 
however, it should be remembered, 
that such wars are always waged 
for the double purpose of obtaining 
reparation for past injuries, and of 
preventing a recurrence of similar 
outrages, by inspiring the nations 
with becoming fear. Perhaps no 
war ever gained in the form of di. 
rect redress, an equivalent for its 
expenses. In casting a balance be. 
tween the good and bad results to be 
expected from a war of redress, 
reference is to be had to the proba 
ble etlect of leaving the injuries un- 
redressed. One obvious etiect would 
be to encourage the freebooters of 
the world to make a prey of such 
unprotected country. Still, wheney- 
er a foreign power commits depreda- 
tions on our commerce, or takes 
possession of our soil, or butchers 
our countrymen, if an attempt to 
obtain redress will probably be de- 
feated, or if not defeated, attended 
by an aggregate of evil, it is a duty 
to submit to the wrong. , 

‘The divine institution of civil gov: 
ernment makes it clear that under 
these restrictions, wars of redress 
may be right, and the taking of life 
in them just and lawful. We suppose 
that an unprovoked outrage has been 
committed by one nation upon an- 
other ; that redress has been in vain 
sought by negotiation, by arbitration, 
and in every other peaceable way. 
An appeal to the sword is the last 
and sole resort. We suppose there 
is a fair pospect of obtaining repara- 
tion, in this way, at less expense to 
human happiness than would attend 
an endurance of the wrong. ‘These 
are the indispensable conditions of 
a just war of redress, but where 
they concur, how can the right of 
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war be denied without denying the 
right of government itself? The 
prevention of injury, which is the 
immediate object of a war of resist- 
ance, IS scarcely important 
than reparation, the immediate ob- 
ject of a war of redress; and both 
of these objects are secondary to 
the grand design of all just war, 
A na- 
tion would soon find itself without 


more 


the support of government. 


power to protect her citizens if she 
should allow her te rritory to be in- 
yaded and laid waste, without re- 
sistance ; and so she would, also, 
if after the destruction of life and 
property at home or abroad, she 
should make no effort to obtain re- 
dress and prevent a repetition of the 
injury. Nor in many cases cana 
government extend the least protec- 
tion to individuals, if it has a right to 
defend them only when itis present 
The sole de- 


fense which it can offer to their com- 


to prevent the injury. 


merce, or to their persons when ab- 
sent from their country, is depend- 
ent on the right of war after the in- 
jury has been done, and reparation 
refused. Hence a government has 
the same right to hold the sword over 
the heads of other nations in to- 
ken of its determination to vindicate 
the r 
civil magistrate has to maintain the 
sanctity of the law by subjecting 


ehts of its citizens, which the 


criminals to its penalties. It is ab- 
surd to suppose foreigners exempted 
from this liability and allowed to ex- 
ult in liberty, 


to commit every out- 
rage without restraint, and without 
punishment. 

We have taken this cursory view 
which 
it is right for the * powers that be,”’ 
to destroy human life, for the sake 
of establishing this right as a general 
principle. 


of certain conditions under 


We claim it to be a plain 
corollary from the divine institution 
of human government, that life may 
be justly taken in vindication and sup- 
port of the laws ; for nothing is more 
certain than the dependence of civil 
government on this right for iis ex- 
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istence and power to answer the 
And we feel 
authorized to charge all deniers of 
the rights of capital punishment, of 
the forcible suppression of domestic 
insurrection, and of war with foreign 
powers, with a logical denial of the 
right of civil government itself. 
Their position leads by irresistible 
inference to the grossest errors of 
the non-resistants. Starting with the 
doctrine that life is inviolable, and 
that the intentional 
life is always murder, to what other 
conclusion can they come, than that 
civil government is a usurpation, 
and that God intended man should 
be controlled by moral influence 
alone in this world? If the ene- 
mies of society are not liable to the 
loss of life for their crimes and 
criminal attempts, no restraint can 
be exercised overthem, and no pen- 
alty, however mild, can be inflicted. 
They will not suffer themselves to 
be seized and imprisoned by the 
nerveless arm that dare not strike; 
and there will in fact, and from 
necessity, be no such thing as gov- 
ernment, which, by supposition, God 
has ordained. 


ends of its existence. 


destruction of 


We attach the greater value to 
the views here expressed, on ac- 
count of the extensive prevalence 
in our country of loose sentiments 
on the important subjects of law and 
penalty, and in regard to the powers 
and dutiesof government to restrain 
and punish public enemies, both do- 
mestic and foreign. A morbid con- 
science may be discovered in both 
good and bad men in respect to the 
destruction of human life in sup- 
port of law, good order, public tran- 
quillity, and the rights and liberties 
of the people. Many a mob is 
treated with a dangerous indulgence 
through a misgiving on the part of 
the executive, or officers in com- 
mand, as to the moral right of dis- 
charging fire-arms upon the crowd. 
The same diseased mental action is 
seen in the frequent pardons extend- 
ed by governors and legislatures 
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to the most guilty and desperate 
criminals. 

The spirit which thus unnerves 
the arm of public justice, and in- 
creases the insecurity of property 
and life, in the case of every citi- 
zen, paralyzes also the arm of the 
nation. Every people ought to be 
so trained in morals and in moral 
intelligence that they can distinguish 
between just and unjust wars. ‘They 
will then enter with alacrity and 
energy on such as their consciences 
approve, and shun others in which 
they can not expect the blessing of 
heaven. At present we are pained 
to see how recklessly nations em- 
bark in war on ascertaining the ex- 
pediency of the measure, without 
inquiring for any surer test of its 
justice. They seem to think any 
expedient war is just, while perhaps 
the best part of the people are in 
doubt of the lawfulness of any war. 
There is nothing like a hearty na- 
tional feeling, opposed to one war 
and enthusiastic for another, out of 
a nice regard for justice. ‘The in- 
quiry: Is this war just? seems not 
to be raised. What bravery, what 
achievements, what laurels, can such 
a nation boast? It was not so 
with the patriots of the Revolution. 
They were not at a loss to distin- 
guish a rightful war from a contest 
for plunder and fame—and they 
were not scrupulous to maintain 
their civil and religious freedom by 
the destruction of those who would 
have subjugated them. Had the 
preachers of those times been non- 
resistants—shuddering at the shed- 
ding of blood in the support of good 
government—we might to this day 
have been governed, but not by 
rulers of our own choice, and been 
fighting, not our own battles, but 
those of the mother country. Noth- 


ing is more perverting and paralyzing 
than a morbid conscience ; a con- 
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science which regards just and no. 
ble actions as possible crimes, and 
the execution of legal penalties ag 
acts of revenge and cruelty. 

Moral codes may, in certain par- 
ticulars, be too broad, although the 
chief danger is, that they will be 
too contracted and lax. When pub. 
lic opinion pronounces lawful acts, 
unlawful, those who are better in. 
formed become liable to undeserved 
imputations of loose views, and of 
immoral conduct. The noblest ac. 
tions are regarded as unchristian 
and even inhuman. In the diseased 
eye of the people, the duties of 
magistrates and soldiers can not be 
discharged by a good man, with a 
good conscience ; and Washington 
signing the death-warrant of Andre 
isa monster. ‘The lovers of order 
and law, the Christian ministers 
and people of the land, who insist 
on a prompt suppression of mobs, 
and a firm infliction of penalties on 
criminals, are stigmatized as barba- 
rians. Religion is dishonored by 
the pusillanimity of Christians, who, 
through a morbid conscience, dare 
not strike for their country, nor in 
support of the laws, noreven to expel 
a robber from their dwellings ; and 
also by the low estimate which the 
people put on the faithful and vig- 
orous administration of government 
by Christian rulers. The preva- 
lence of just views of the divine au- 
thority of civil government, and of 
the propriety of sustaining the laws, 
and of accomplishing the ends of 
law, by inflicting death when milder 
measures are insufficient, would not 
only impart greater security to ev- 
ery social interest and rescue s0- 
ciety from a multitude of disor- 
ders, but save Christianity from re- 
proach for her teachings, and for the 
conduct of her enlightened disciples 
as men and magistrates. 
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GOV. HAMMOND'S DEFENSE 


Tuts is a remarkable document. 
Its author, the democratic governor 
of the most democratic state in this 
democratic country—the favorite of 
that party which goes for the larg- 
est liberty, ina commonwealth where 
that party meets with scarce a show 
of opposition, in a republic whose 
most honored instrument declares 
that all men have an inalienable 
right to liberty, boldly announces to 
the world his position thus, ** come 
what may, we are resolved that our 
SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY SHALL 
STAND, ’—a system which utterly 
deprives liberty about half the 
people of the commonwealth—yea, 
he affirms that slavery is essential to 
the perfection of the social state, is 
“the foundation corner-stone 
of every well 


and 
| designed and durable 
republican # fice,” and is enjoined 
on men by the express command of 


Jehovah: and this in an age when 
the church of Rome, that nursing 


mother of human despotisms, has 
been constrained, through her ac- 
knowledged head, to condemn slave- 
ry, and the Bey of Tunis has pro- 
nounced it inhuman, and resolved to 
wash his hands of its guilt. 

The reasons of these extraordi- 
nary positions are obvious. 

Slavery is fast becoming the scorn 
and contempt of the civilized world. 
It is almost universally 
as an outrage on the 
and the precepts of 
church conde mns it. 
thropist condemns it. The man of 
the world, when uninterested in its 
favor, condemns it. The literature 
of the world with its thousand voices 
and omnipre sent influence condemns 
itt, These all especially condemn 
its existence under a government 
whose whole foundation rests on the 


condemned 
rights of man 
God. The 
The philan- 


* Gov. Hammond's Letters on South- 
ern Slavery. addressed to Thomas Clark- 
son, the English Abolitionist. 
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inalienable right of man to freedom. 
Slavery thus surrounded by the con- 


demnation of the whole world, is 
like “the scorpion girt by fire.” 


The burning disapprobation of the 
world it is hard to endure. Slave- 
holders are uncommonly sensitive to 
the opinions of men, and writhe be- 
fore the pointing finger of scorn. A 
large part of them—that part asa 
general rule who are ‘ determined 
that slavery shall stand’”—cullti- 
vate that feudal spirit of honor which 
makes them shrink from the name, 
even when they shrink not from the 
reality of oppression and cruelty. 
They therefore make a 
effort, like this of Gov. Hammond, 
to reverse the world’s dread sen- 
tence respecting slaveholding ; and 
stoutly affirm that slavery is a be- 
neficent institution, sanctioned and 
recommended by its happy effects 
on both masters and slaves and by 
the laws and commands of the be- 
nevolent God, 

There is another strong reason 
which compels these men to this 
extraordinary course, viz. the move- 
ments of conscience in the slavehold- 
themselves. 


| 
cesperate 


ing communilies Good 


men in the slaveholding communi- 





ties—and they are not few, as we 
hope and believe—and indeed all 
men there, whose humanity and 


natural sense of justice are not 
wholly quenched by selfish interest 
or passion, with the enormities and 
the slave system trans- 
piring all around them, and light 
from free institutions and free dis- 
cussion blazing on the hideous char- 
acter of the system, can not but 
see and feel that it is a very bad 
system—-a system of enormous evil 
to masters, and of enormous wrong 
to servants. Under this impression, 
they hope and pray, and, by some 
preparatory steps and some feeble 
and indirect methods, labor, to a 


atrocities of 
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limited extent, for its removal. ‘To 
meet this difficulty, to quell this dan- 
gerous foe within, to correct, and 
strengthen, and lull to rest the mis- 
guided, and weak, and aroused con- 
sciences of these men, the McDuf- 
fies and Calhouns and Hammonds, 
having utterly seared their own con- 
sciences respecting this subject by a 
determination to uphold slavery at 
all hazards, take the high and bold 
ground, that slavery is a most right- 
eous and benevolent institution— 
an institution, not only permitted, 
but expressly sanctioned and com- 
manded by God—an institution, not 
only not inconsistent with our na- 
tional proclamation of the rights of 
man, and with the spirit of our free 
government, but absolutely essential 
to the preservation of republican 
liberty—an institution, which, so far 
from being unjust and cruel, pro- 
motes, far more than a system of 
free labor, the social, civil, and re- 
ligious interests of all classes—an 
institution, therefore, not only to be 
tolerated, but to be cherished and 
perpetuated by every friend of his 
country and every servant of God. 

Thus by urgent motives both 
from without and within, these de- 
termined upholders of slavery are 
urged on to this bold and extraor- 
dinary position. 

We have not a particle of faith 
in their sincerity. We have no 
idea that they really believe slavery 
to be consistent with human rights 
or beneficial to human interests. 
We do not believe that they expect 
it to be perpetual. They know that 
it must perish before the progress 
of truth and piety. But we believe 
that they expect by it to gratify 
their avarice and love of power, 
and are determined at all hazards 
to uphold it as long as possible. 
Therefore, they take this high moral 
ground, as that on which they can 
make the longest defense, before 
the world, and before those among 
slaveholders who have humanity 
and conscience. 
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We both mourn and exult to see 
them take this ground. We mourn 
at such an exhibition of human ip. 
consistency, falsity and wickedness, 
We exult at the folly and mad. 
ness by which the enemies of hy. 
man freedom defeat their own de. 
sign. For, we believe that they 
have made an effort whose recoil 
will be immensely greater than its 
onward movement. They have 
made a wretched mistake as to the 
best mode of counteracting the opin- 
ion of the world. The very best 
thing they can do for this end, is to 
hold still and say nothing. We be. 
lieve too, that, from lack of experi. 
mental acquaintance with a good 
man’s conscience, they have greatly 
underrated the strength of good 
men’s consciences in the slave states, 
and could have done nothing better 
fitted to arouse and arm that strength 
against slavery and its defenders. 

These letters of Gov. Hammond 
embrace a great variety of topics, 
He first speaks of the s/ave trade, 
which he condemns, evidently not 
because he deems it intrinsically 
evil, but because of the manner in 
which it has been and is conducted. 
He speaks of the act of Parliament 
which prohibited that trade, as con- 
stituting the basis of what Mr. Clark- 
son esteems the glory of his life. 
He shows his courtesy and sympa- 
thy with philanthropy, by sneering 
at this venerable and world-honored 
and divinely honored philanthropist, 
for what he is pleased to consider 
the failure of the opposition to the 
trade. *“] hope,” 
“vou have not lived too long for 
your own happiness, though you 
have been spared to see that in 
spite of all your toil and those of 
your fellow laborers, and the ac- 
complishment of all that human 
agency could do, the African slave 
trade has increased threefold un- 


slave says he, 


der your own eyes—more rapidly 
perhaps than any other ancient 
branch of commerce—and that your 
efforts to suppress it have effected 
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nothing more than a threefold in- 
crease of its horrors. There is 
a God who rules the world—all- 
powerful—far-seeing. He does not 
permit his creatures to foil his de- 
signs.” He takes 
the truth, that the demand for slaves 
and the means of procuring them, 
have increased twenty fold perhaps, 
since the passage of that act; and 
that the slave trade, without that 
act, instead of increasing threefold, 
which he asserts and we doubt, 
would probably have increased twen- 
ty fold. Nor does he take any ac- 
count of the immense moral influ- 
ence of that act of Parliament, 
which branded this trade before the 
world as wicked, inhuman, and by 
logical consequence, y 
slavery itself. 

Gov. H. next speaks of prescrip- 
tive right; and argues, that, as the 
Englishman’s title to his land is 
good, though ultimately founded on 
the unjust and rapacious acts of a 
Norman or Saxon conqueror, so 
the slaveholder’s title to his slaves 
is good, though they descend from 
those who were kidnapped in Af- 
rica. He does not seem to per- 
ceive that his illustration is made 
correct (or parallel) only by suppo- 
sing the Englishman’s title to be 
good, even though (were that possi- 
ble) the originally defrauded Briton 
was constantly present to claim his 
ravished land. For, each human 
being has an inalienable right to 
liberty, whatever his descent. Each 
babe of a slave coming from God’s 
hand, and made a slave by being 
* born into slavery,” as it is called, 
is stolen as truly as the kidnapped 
African ; and slavery in each indi- 
vidual case exists only by @ con- 
tinual theft. 

Gov. H. has no liking for human 
cooperation with God, in removing 
or ameliorating the condition of the 
human race, and says, that it ** would 
be well for us to leave the Almighty 
to perfect his own works and fulfill 
his own covenants.” This may be 

Vol. Ill. 72 
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no account of 
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slaveholding theology. But in the 
free states we have a way of think- 
ing, that the law, * Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” is to be 
fulfilled by active as well as passive 
obedience. We wonder if Gov. H. 
would have his rule of non-inter- 
ference with Divine Providence ap- 
plied, not only to slavery, but also 
to the tariff, which he says plunders 
the slave states for the benefit of 
the free states. 

Gov. H. in the next place affirm- 
ing that the great question respect- 
ing American slavery is, whether it 
is a sin, according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, endeavors to prove that it 
is not only not asin buta duty !! 
These are his words. ‘“ American 
slavery is not only not a sin, but 
especially commanded by God 
through Moses, (American slavery 
commanded by God through Mo- 
ses!!) and approved by Christ 
through his apostles.” His Excel- 
lency does not inform us how a 
divine permission or even command 
to the Israelites to enslave the di- 
vinely doomed Canaanites, author- 
izes and commands the Americans 
to enslave the Africans. We infer, 
as Gov. H. seems to have a logical 
mind, that he carries out his logic 
consistently, and holds, that the 
command given to the Israelites to 
exterminate the Canaanites and pos- 
sess their lands, makes it an émper- 
ative duty for the Georgians to exter- 
minate or drive out the Indians and 
possess their lands ; and for the ‘Tex- 
ans to deal in the same manner with 
the Mexicans; and indeed for any 
man who happens to desire another’s 
lands and has the power, to exter- 
minate or drive off that other man 
and his family, and seize upon his 
lands. We presume also that his 
Excellency adopts other conclu- 
sions which follow logically from 
his “ scriptural doctrine,” viz. that 
might makes right; that it is the 
right and duty of his slaves, if they 
think they have the power, to en- 
slave his Excellency, and of the 
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southern slaves generally, when 
they think themselves strong enough, 
to rise and enslave or exterminate 
their masters, and possess their 
property; and that it is the duty 
of the stronger always to enslave 
the weaker; and of the intellectual 
and wealthy classes to enslave, if 
by their superior skill they can, the 
laboring classes. We hope that he 
will address his democratic brethren 
at the North on that subject. 

Gov. H. next considers slavery 
in its political influences; which 
promote, as he thinks, the order, 
safety and power of the state! “I 
endorse,” says he, “ without re- 
serve, the much abused sentiment of 
Gov. McDuffie, that ‘ slavery is the 
corner-stone of our republican edi- 
fice ;> while | repudiate as ridicu- 
lously absurd that much lauded but 
no where accredited dogma of Mr. 
Jerfferson, that ‘all men are born 
equal’! His Excellency’s mode 
of proving slavery to be essential 
to the prosperity and perpetuity of 
republican liberty is very amusing 
and very democratic. We will quote 
it entire, as it is brief. 

“ No society has ever yet existed, and 
I have already incidentally quoted the 
highest authority to show that none 
ever will exist, without a natural variety 
of classes. The most marked of these 
must, in a country like ours, be the rich 
and the poor, the educated and the igno- 
rant. It will scarcely be disputed that 
the very poor have less leisure to prepare 
themselves for the proper discharge of 

ublic duties than the rich ; and that the 
ignorant are wholly unfit for them at all. 
In all countries save ours, these two class- 
es, or the poor rather, who are presumed 
to be necessarily ignorant, are by law ex- 
pressly excluded from all participation in 
the management of public affairs. In a 
republican government this can not be 
done. Universal suffrage, though not es- 
sential in theory, seems to be in fact, a 
necessary appendage to a ange» sys- 
tem. Where universal suffrage obtains, 
it is obvious that the government isin the 
hands of a numerical majority ; and it is 
hardly necessary to say, that in every 
part of the world more than half the peo- 
ple are ignorant and poor. Though no 
one can look upon poverty asa crime, and 
we do not generally here regard it as any 
objection to a man in his individual capaci- 


ty, still it must be admitted that itis 9 
wretched and insecure government which 
is administered by its most ignorant citi- 
zens, and those who have the least at stake 
under it. Though intelligence and wealth 
have great influence here as every where, 
in keeping in check reckless and unen- 
lightened numbers, yet it is evident to 
close observers, if not to all, that these 
are rapidly usurping all power in the non- 
slaveholding states, and threaten a fearful 
crisis in republican institutions there at 
no remote period. In the slaveholding 
states, however, nearly one half of the 
whole population, and those the poorest 
and most ignorant, have no political infla- 
ence whatever, because they are slaves. 
Of the other half, a large proportion are 
both educated and independent in their 
circumstances, while those who unfor- 
tunately are not so, being still elevated 
far above the mass, are higher toned and 
more deeply interested in preserving a 
stable and well-ordered government, than 
the same class in any other country. 
Hence, slavery is truly the ‘ corner-stone’ 
and foundation of every well-designed 
and durable ‘ republican edifice.’ "—pp. 
5, 6. 

That is to say—the poor and ig- 
norant, who are the numerical ma- 
jority in every community, are un- 
fit to manage or to participate in the 
management of public affairs. These 
affairs can not be entrusted to them 
without certainty of ruin. These 
affairs are and must be entrusted to 
them by universal suffrage in the 
free states ; therefore reupblican lib- 
erty must soon perish in the free 
states. Butinthe slave states the poor 
and ignorant are happily prevented 
from putting their dangerous hands 
into public affairs by being enstaved, 
so that the interests of republican (!) 
(pro bono publico) government are 
exclusively in the hands of the 
“ higher classes,” the educated and 
rich—and of those who, if “ unfortu- 
nately they are not” rich, are render- 
ed high-minded and noble-spirited 
by being elevated above their rich 
neighbors’ slaves! ‘* Hence slavery 
is truly the corner-stone and found- 
ation of every well-designed and 
durable republican edifice”! Beau- 
tiful, beautiful democracy this! Ex- 
cellent republicanism! No aristoc- 
racy here! No want of confidence 
in the mass of the people! If his 
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Excellency had not said, “* Nor have 
I, to tell the truth, much confidence in 
the details of what are called statis- 
tics,” we would stop here to ask him, 
what the census says about the educa- 
tion of the whites at the South ; about 
the number of those in Virginia and 
South Carolina, and in the slave 
states generally, who can not read 
and write.* But it would be of 
no use; for his Excellency does 
not believe in statistics. And he 
had better not. It would greatly en- 
danger his conclusions. And then, 
the inquiry is of no importance : 
for, what if white citizens can not 
read and write? “ Being still ele- 
vated far above the mass,”’ (i. e. the 
slaves,) they are higher toned “ than 
the same class in any other coun- 
try.” 

Reasoning on these principles, 
and on the lawlessness which is 
general and fast increasing at the 
North,(!) Gov. H. tells us,— 

“Tt will not be long before the ‘ free 
states’ of this Union will be compelled to 
imtroduce the same expensive machinery 
to preserve order among their ‘free and 
equal’ citizens. Already bas Philadel- 
phia organized a permanent battalion for 
this purpose: New York, Boston and 
Cincinnati will soon follow her example ; 
and then the smaller towns and densely 
populated counties. The intervention of 
the militia to repress violations of the 
peace is becoming a daily affair. A strong 
government, after some of the old fash- 
1ons—though probably with a new name 
—sustained by the force of armed mer- 








* The Cimmerian intellectual darkness 
of the poor whites of the slave states, 
is proverbial. Compared with it the in- 
tellectual condition of the free negroes at 
the North is effulgence itself. New Eng- 
land, with a population of 2,234,822, has 
only 13,041 white persons over the age of 
20 who can not read and write—while Vir- 
ginia, with a population, black and white, 
of 1,239,797, has 58,732 white persons over 
20 years of age who can not read and 
write. 
the difference in this respect between 
the two sections of country. It should 
also be remembered, that most of those 
who can not read and write in the free 
states, are foreigners. The great mass 
of the native colored population are capa- 
ble of doing both, having had access to 
the public schuols equally w ith the whites. 
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cenaries, is the ultimate destiny of the 
non-slaveholding section of this confed- 
eracy, and one which may not be very 
distant.’’—p. 6. 

While as to the slave states he 
says, Small guards in our cities 
and occasional patrolls in the coun- 
try ensure us a repose and security 
known nowhere else.(!!)* 

Gov. H. informs us that “ it isa 
great mistake to suppose, as is gen- 
erally done abroad, that in case of 
war, slavery would be a source of 
weakness.”(!) The reasons which 
he gives for this very reasonable opin- 
ion are these—that the slaves would 
fight in behalf of their masters, and 
if any nation should be so inhuman 
as to “invade the country with black 
troops for the base and barbarous 
purpose of stirring up servile war,” 
they (i. e. the slaves) would assist in 
reducing these black troops to sla- 
very, and thus increase the wealth 
of their masters ! 

Gov. H. then considers slavery in 
its social effects. Dueling, which 
he paraphrases by the words, * to 
acknowledge a standard of honor,” 
and which by the way he appears 
to think does not * tarnish the char- 
acter of a community,” is not owing, 
he informs us, to slavery ! 

As to mobs, “ The only thing,” 
says his Excellency, “ that can cre- 
ate a mob here, is the appearance 
of an abolitionist, whom the people 
assemble to chastise.(!) And this 
is no more of a mob than a rally 
of shepherds to chase a wolf out of 
their pastures would be one.” (Shep- 
herds and their flocks !) 

And as to repudiation, about 
which so much noise has been made, 


* A friend at our elbow, who resided 
formerly in North Carolina, informs us 
that he was called out in his turn to pa- 
troll every third night—occastenal patrolls! 
And who does not know that the citizens 
of the slave states all go armed, that they 
sleep on their arms, that the whole coun- 
try is virtually garrisoned every hour? 
We leave it for Gov. H. to say, whether 
this universal bearing of arms is for the 
purpose of protection against the blacks 
or against the whites. 
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no people pay their debts as well 
as slaveholders. (!) 

Respecting education, (i. e. of the 
white half of the people)—his Ex- 
cellency says he has no confidence 
in statistics, but thinks the question 
is settled by the facts, “* that our pres- 
idential chair has been occupied for 
forty four out of fifty six years by 
slaveholders ; that another has been 
recently elected to fill it for four 
more, over an opponent who was a 
slaveholder also; and that in the 
federal offices and both houses of 
Congress, considerably more than a 
due proportion of those acknowl- 
edged to stand in the front rank are 
from the South.” We can give a 
very different reason for these facts. 

“The piety of the South,” the 
the Governor tells us, “ is uncbtru- 
sive,” but very safe and not at all 
inclining toextravagance. ‘So far 
as numbers are concerned,” says he, 
“I believe our clergymen, when 
called on to make a showing, have 
never had occasion to blush, if com- 
parisons were drawn between the free 
and slave states.” (We thought he 
had no confidence in statistics.) 

As to the charge of licentious- 
ness, though his Excellency’s mod- 
esty shrinks very much from discuss- 
ing it with the abolition “ clergymen 
and virgins,” he tries to deny, but, 
in spite of himself, about half ad- 
mits its truth respecting white men 
and black women: but he thinks 
there is ample compensation in the 
superior chastity of their white wo- 
men! This fact (the licentiousness 
of the white men and the black wo- 
men) we have heard slaveholders 
confess. ‘This doctrine of “ com- 
pensation” we have known them un- 
blushingly avow ; yea, we have seen 
this fact and this doctrine confessed 
and avowed in a published \etter 
from a slaveholder to the New York 
Tribune. That is to say, the chasti- 
ty of one daughter of Adam is cheap- 
ly purchased by the prostitution of 
another daughter, and by the de- 
bauchery of a son of the same origi-. 
nal progenitor ! ! 
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Gov. H. then procceds to consid. 
er the economy of slavery, or the 
comparative expense of free and 
slave labor; the treatment and jp. 
struction of the slaves, their happy 
state, far happier than that of free 
laborers; the condition of English 
laborers ;* schemes of abolition; 
West India emancipation, and many 
other topics. 
of space, 


We can not for want 
follow his Excellency 


* Our limits do not permit us to enter 
on the subject of the comparative condition 
of English laborers and American slaves. 
We are very willing that Gov. H., or any 
one else, shoul d spe ak withseve rity to Brit- 
ish statesmen of the wretched state of their 
laboring population. It is a subject on 
which we think much and feel deeply. 
But siatements on this subject addressed 
to Thomas Clarkson and his anti-slavery 
associates as an “ argumentum ad homi- 
nem” are wasted powder. For the phi- 
lanthropy of these noble men has re- 
garded that subject. They have endeay- 
ored not only to abolish West endia slave- 
ry but East India oppression and slavery, 
and also to relieve and remove the suffer- 
ings, so complicated and difficult of rem- 
edy, which result from the aristocratic 
government and social life of Great Brit- 
ian. There is one class of facts that can 
be alluded to in a word, which puts this 
comparative condition of English laborers 
and American slaves in its true light. 
The English laborers can learn to read. 
American slaves are forbidden this privi- 
lege by law. No benevolent man is mo- 
lested in teaching English operatives to 
read. The benevolent man who teaches 
“Imerican slaves to read, is a criminal in 
the eye of the law, and receives also, in 
the * chivalrous and peaceful South,’ the 
tender mercies of Lunch law. Any man 
in England can publish ane wspaper, to 
instruct the laboring classes in religion, or 
morals, in their civil rights or as to their 
civil wrongs, or on Owenism, or Fourier- 
ism, or any subject whatever. But who 

ean publish a ne wspaper to the Southern 
slaves with impunity : ? Yea, who can 
publish a paper for the citizens of a slave 
state, advocating even a gradual emanci- 
pation of slavery, with impunity? Let 
any one atte mpt it, and though he be like 
Cassius M. Clay, a nobleman by nature 
and education, a native of, and hav ing all 
his interests in, a slaveholding state, and 
but re cently a slaveholder himself, and 
his press is broken up at any hazard of 
yroperty or life, by a mob of gentlemen (?)! 
t is useless for Gov. H. to declaim in view 
of such facts as these, respecting English 
laborers and American slaves. ‘The 


Southern slaveholders dare not let the 
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through all these subjects. Nor is 
On many interesting 
points we have stated his positions ; 
and our readers will see that their 
statement is their refutation. From 
these specimens they can judge of 
the remainder. 

There is one topic, however, to 
which we have just alluded, which 
we will for a few moments examine, 
yiz. the influence of slavery on the 
slaves, and Gov. H.’s representa- 
tions of their kind treatment and 
happy condition. 

We do this because the superficial 
observation of northern persons, 
traveling or residing for a time in 
the South, and the confident asser- 
tions of such slaveholders as Gov. 
H., have thrown a veil over the 
atrocities and cruelties, which are 
necessarily incidental to the system ; 


it necessary. 


and because, also, Goy. H. confesses 
that on this point slaveholders are 
responsible to the world. We will 
hold him to that responsibility. 


“]T have admitted,” Gov. H. 
“without hesitation, what it would be 
untrue and profitless to deny, that slave- 
holders are responsible to the world for 
the humane treatment of the fellow beings 
whom God placed in their hands.’’—p. 16. 

“| deny that the power of the slave- 
holder in America is ‘ irresponsible.’ He 
is responsible to God. He is responsible 
to the world—a responsibility which ab- 
olitionists do not intend to allow him to 
evade—and in acknowledgment of which 
I write you this letter. He is responsible 
to the community in which he lives, and 
tothe laws under which he enjoys his 
eivil rights. Those laws do not permit 
him to kill, to maim, or to punish beyond 
certain limits, or to overtask, or to refuse 


says 


This shows the wretch- 
edness, nay the absolute desperation in 
which slaveholders know that their slaves 
are. Their careful exclusion of every spark 
of intelligence, proves that they believe 
themselves on a magazine which a spark 
may explode. The tyranny of their 
measures, both for the exclusion of light 
and for the quelling of resistance to the 
master’s authority, or of the first symp- 
toms of insurrection, proves the extremity 
of the oppression by which they crush 
their slaves into a condition of known 
desperation. 


slaves have light. 
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to feed and clothe his slave. In short, 
they forbid him to be tyrannical or cruel.’’ 
—D . 

* Still though aslaveholder, I freely ac- 
knowledge my obligations as a man ; and 
that | am bound to treat humanely the 
fellow creatures whom God has trusted to 
my charge. 1 feel, therefore, somewhat 
sensitive under the accusation of cruelty, 
and disposed to defend myself and fellow 
slaveholders againstit. tis certainly the 
interest of all, and Lam convinced that 
it is also the desire of every one of us, to 
treat our siaves with proper kindness. It 
is necessary to our deriving the greatest 
amount of profit from them. Of this we 
are all satisfied.”’ . “T have no hes- 
itation in saying that our slaveholders 
are as kind masters, as men usually are 
kind husbands, parents, and friends—as 
a general rule, kinder. A bad master 
—he who overworks-his slaves, provides 
illy (ill) for them, or treats them with un- 
due seve rity — loses the esteem and respect 
of his fellow citizens to as great an extent 
as he would for the violation of any of 
his social and most of his moral obliga- 
tions.’’—p. 12. 

‘« And to sum up all, if pleasure is cor- 
rectly defined to be the absence of pain— 
which so far as the great body of mankind 
is concerned, is undoubtedly its true defi- 
nition—I believe our slaves are the hap- 
piest three millions of human beings on 
whom the sun shines.’’—p. 15. 


These are extraordinary declara- 
tions. Fortunately we are not de- 
pendent on the testimony of such 
men as Goy. H. and George McDuf- 
fie for evidence of the truth on the 
subjects which these declarations re- 
spect. Nor are we dependent on 
the testimony of northern men, 
which might be considered partial. 
It can be proved by the most irre- 
sistible evidence, direct and indirect, 


from slaveholders themselves, that 


slavery is a system of most atrocious 
cruelty to the slaves, against which 
the laws furnish really (whatever 
they may do ostensibly) no protection. 

Let us attend first to Gov. H.’s 
assertion that the slaveholder is re- 
sponsible to thedaws for his treat- 
ment of his slaves. 

The law gives to the master abso- 
lute power over the slave. The fol- 
lowing proofs are sufficient on this 
point. ‘ The slave is entirely sub- 
ject to the will of his master.”— 
(Louisiana Civil Code, Art. 273.) 
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** Slaves shall be deemed sold, ta- 
ken, reputed) and adjudged in law 
to be chattels personal, in the hands 


their executors, administrators, and 
assigns, to all intents, constructions, 
and purposes whatsoever.”—(South 
Carolina Law.) 

“The slave must feel that there 
isno appeal from his master.” (De- 


cision of the Supreme Court of 


North Carolina. See Wheeler’s 
Law of Slavery, p. 247.) 

But, says Gov. Hammond, “ the 
laws do not permit him (the slave- 
holder) to kill, to maim, or to punish 
beyond certain limits(?) .. . his 
slave.” ‘True, there are laws which 
forbid these crimes. But they are 
rendered wholly ineffectual by other 
laws, which make it impossible in 
ninety nine cases out of a hundred 
to convict a white man of those 
crimes—laws, which exclude a 
slave’s testimony in any case where 
a white man is concerned, and allow 
the masters to clear themselves by 
their own oaths. In all the slave 
states, except two or three, there 
are laws which forbid the reception 
of the testimony of a slave or a 
free negro where a white is con- 
cerned; and where there is no law 
on the subject, custom and the force 
of public opinion invariably reject 
it. (See Judge Stroud’s Sketch of 
the Laws of Slavery.) 

The law of South Carolina says: 

“If any slave shall suffer in life, limb, 
or member, when no white person shall 
be present, or being present, shall refuse 
to give evidence, the owner or other per- 
son who shall have the care of such slave, 
and in whose power such slave shall be, 
shall be deemed guilty of such offense, 
unless such owner or other person shall 
make the contrary appear by good and 
sufficient evidence, or shall by his own 

. x . 
oath clear and exculpate himself. Which 
oath every court where such offenses shall 
be tried, is hereby ee to admin- 
ister, and to acquit the offender, if clear 
proof be not made by two witnesses 
(whites) at least.’"—(2 Brevard’s Digest, 
242.) 

Now couple these two facts, viz. 
that slaves can not testify, and that 


the master or white overseer, in the 
absence of the testimony of two 
whites, can clear himself by his 
own oath, with the fact that whites 
are rarely present on plantations to 
witness the maiming or murdering 
of a slave, and if present, would of 
course be avoided by one willing to 
maim or murder; and who will pro. 
nounce this ‘legal responsibility,” 
even for maiming and murder, any 
thing but the merest shadow! A 
man who would maim or kill a 
slave, would not scruple to take a 
false oath; and by that false oath 
he could clear himself, though an 
hundred slaves had seen his cruel 
or murderous act. Indeed the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana, in a case 
where the defendant was, not indict. 
ed for murder, (as he would have 
been in a free state,) but sued for 
the value of a slave whom he had 
shot and killed, expressly say, “ The 
act charged here is one rarely com- 
mitted in the presence of witnesses,” 
(whites. )—(Law of Slavery, 249.) 
And Judge Ruffin of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, says in 
one of his judicial decisions, (see 
Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, page 
247 ,)— 

“The slave, to remain a slave, must 
feel that there is-no appeal from his mas- 
ter. No man can anticipate the provoca- 
tions which the slave would give, nor the 
consequent wrath of the master prompt 
ing him to bloody vengeance on the turbu- 
lent traitor—a vengeance generally prac- 
ticed with impunity, by reason of its 
privacy. 


How much the laws design to pro- 
tect the slave may be seen by the 
following decision on this point, 
made by the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina in the case of the State 
vs. Cheetwood. (2 Hill’s Reports, 
459.) 


“The criminal offense of assault and 
battery, can not, at common law, be com- 
mitted on the person of a slave. For, not- 
withstanding for some purposes a slave 
is regarded in law as a person, yet gene- 
rally he is a mere chatiel personal, and 
his right of personal protection belongs to 
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his master, who can maintain an action of 


trespass for the battery of his slave.” 


Let us look at some of the tender 
mercies of these laws, to which 
Gov. H. says the master is respon- 
sible. The law of Georgia says :— 

“If any slave shall presume to 
strike any white person, such slave 
shall, upon trial and conviction be- 
fore the justice or justices, suffer 
such punishment for the first offense 
as they shall think fit, not extending 
to life or limb; and for the second 
offense, Drearn.” 

Look at this. If a slave, when 

cruelly beaten by his master, resists 

by blows, or offers to resist, (as the 
North Carolina bench interpret the 
law,—See Stroud’s Sketch ;) or ifa 
slave should be attacked when on 
his master’s errands, by some drunk- 
en or cruel white man, and defend 
himself by blows or by offering 
blows; or if a female slave should 
resist or offer to resist by force, an 
attack on her chastity, the slave in 
each of these cases may be lawful- 
ly killed ! 

A law of North Carolina says :— 

“ Any person may lawfully kill a slave 
who has been outlawed for running away 
and lurking inswamps."’ (Judge Stroud’s 
Sketch of the Slave Laws, 103. Hay- 
wood, Manual, 524.) ‘“ A slave endearor- 


ing to entice another slave to run away, 
if provisions, &c. be prepared for the pur- 


pose of aiding in such running away, 
shall be punished with death. Anda 


slave who shall aid the slave so endeavor- 
ing to entice another slave to run away, 
shal! also suffer death.’ (Law of South 
Carolina. Stroud’s Sketch of Slave Laws, 
103-4. 2 Brevard’s Digest, 233, 244.) 
Another law of South Carolina provides, 
“that if a slave shall, while absent from 
the plantation, refuse to be examined by 
any white person, such white person may 
seize and chastise him; and if the slave 
‘strike such white person, such slave may 
be lawfully killed.’ (2 Brevard’s Digest, 
233.) 


In Devereaux’s North Carolina 


Reports, 263, we have the case of 
> | , 


the State vs. Mann; in which the 
Supreme Court decided that a mas- 
ter who shot a female slave and 
wounded her, because she got loose 
from him when he was flogging her, 
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and started to run from him, had 
violated no law, and could not be 
indicted. 

The atrocity of these laws is ag- 
gravated by the fact, that slaves are 
not permitted by law to read, and 
in few cases can obtain any knowl. 
edge of the laws, which for these 
trivial offenses authorize their death. 
The following penalties are attached 
by law to the following acts of 
slaves. 

If more than seven slaves are 
found together in any road without 
a white person, twenty lashes apiece ; 
for visiting a plantation without a 
written pass, ten lashes; for letting 
loose a boat from where it has been 
made fast, thirty nine lashes for the 


first offense, and for the second shall 


have cut off from his head one ear ; 
for keeping or carrying a club, thirty 
nine lashes ; for having any article 
for sale without a ticket from his 
master, ten lashes ; for traveling in 
any other than the most usual and 
accustomed road, when going alone 
to any place, forty lashes ; for trav- 
eling in the night without a pass, 


forty lashes ; for being found in an- 


other person’s negro quarters, forty 
lashes ; for hunting with dogs in the 
woods, thirty lashes ; for being on 
horseback without the written per- 
mission of his master, twenty fire 
lashes ; for riding or going abroad 
in the night, or riding horses in the 
day time without leave, a slave may 
be whipped, cropped, or branded in 
the cheek with the letter R, or other- 
wise punished, not extending to life, 
orso as torender him unfit for labor.* 

The comparative regard which 
the laws pay to the property of the 
master and the person of the slave 
is seen in two laws of Louisiana, 
passed in 1819. ‘The one attaches 
a penalty not exceeding one thousand 
comet, and * we nabs not ex- 


* 92 Brevard’s Digest, 243, 
Haywood’s Manual, 78, chap. 1: 3. 
1 Virginia Revised Code, 722-3. Prince's 
Digest, 454. 2 Missouri Laws,741. Miss. 
Revised Code, 371 
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ceeding two years,’ to the crime of 
* cutting or breaking any iron chain 
or collar,” which any master of 
slaves has used to prevent their run- 
ning away; the other a penalty, 
‘not exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars,’ to ‘ wilfully cutting out the 
tongue, putting out the eye, cruelly 
burning, or depriving any slave of 
any limb’! 

In 5 Martin’s Louisiana Reports, 
615, is the following decision. Case 
of Jourdan vs. Patton. A slave of 
the plaintiff had been deprived of 
his only eye, and thus rendered use- 
less, on which account the court ad- 
judged that the defendant should pay 
the plaintiff his full value. ‘The 
case went up, by appeal, to the Su- 
preme Court. Judge Matthews, in 
his decision, said that “when the 
defendant had paid the sum decreed, 
the slave ought to be placed in his 
possession ;”’ adding, that * the judg- 
ment making full compensation to 
the owner operates a change of pro- 
perty.” He «dds, “ the principle 
of humanity which would lead us to 
suppose that the mistress whom he 
had long served, would treat her 
miserable blind slave with more 
kindness than the defendant to 
whom the judgment ought to trans- 
fer him, can not be taken into con- 
sideration! !” Why should it? 
On the theory of slavery the slave 
is mere property “ for all purposes 
whatsoever.” His personal welfare 
the law does not consider. 

An act of the legislature of North 
Carolina, afier declaring that he 
who is * guilty of wilfully and mali- 
ciously killing a slave shall sufler 
the same punishment as if he had 
killed a freeman,” concludes thus: 

** Provided always, this act shall 
not extend to the person killing a 
slave outlawed* by virtue of any 
act of assembly of this state; or to 
any slave in the act of resistance to 
his lawful overseer or master, or to 





* He may be outlawed for the slightest 
theft to appease his hunger. 
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any slave dying under their mode. 


rate correction! !” Here we have 
a commentary on the meaning of 
“* moderate correction !” Dying 
under moderate correction !” 

In Mississippi slaves are by law 
punished capitally for thirty crimes, 
for which whites are punished by 
fine or imprisonment or both. 

What impudence in this Goy, 
Hammond, when such laws and de. 
cisions as these are spread before 
the world on the legal books of slave. 
holding states, to publish to the 
world that the laws protect the slaves 
We think our readers 
will agree with us that the protection 
which the laws give, is “such pro- 
tection as vultures give to lambs.” 

We proceed to another of the 
ae s which our quotations from 

Gov. H. presents. He says that it 
is the desire and interest of all slave- 
holders to treat their slaves with pro- 
per kindness, and as a general rule 
they do treat them more kindly than 
husbands do their wives, or parents 
their children. 

That it is for the pecuniary inter- 
est of masters to treat their slaves 
kindly, is probably true; though 
many doubt it, and think that the 
most lucrative plan is to wear out 
a stock of slaves every few years 
by excessive labor. But if humane 
treatment is most economical, asa 
general rule, there are important ex- 
ceptions to the rule, which prove 
that the pecuniary interest of the 
master could not always be relied 
on to secure the humane treatment 
of slaves, even were it true (as it is 
not) that pecuniary interest always 
controls passion and other forms of 
selfishness. When a man hires a 
slave for a given period, it is for 
his interest to get as much work out 


of him with as little expense of 


keeping as possible. ‘Then there 


are many, whom his pecuniary in- 
terest would tempt him to keep on 
the shortest allowance and even to 
get rid of by cruelty or neglect, 
such as those who are disabled by 
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age, those whose constitutions are 
broken down or worn out, those who 
are maimed or have incurable chro- 
nic diseases, those who are blind, or 
deaf and dumb, or deformed, or in- 
sane, or idiotic, and infants who 
are sickly. ‘Then there are the dis- 
obedient, and incorrigible, and run- 
aways. ‘These the “interest” of 
the master requires him to treat 
with great severity. 

But it is the desire of all slave- 
holders (‘* every one of us”’) to treat 
the slaves kindly! ‘They are treat- 
ed more kindly as a general rule 
than wives and children, and “ are 
the happiest three millions on whom 
the sun shines !” 

Does Gov. H. really expect any 
man to believe these statements ? 
We might pronounce them untrue 
on general principles, without any 
examination of facts. They who 
have irresponsible power over hu- 
man beings to whom they are not 
united by the ties of kindred, will, 
more or less, abuse that power. 
They will, unless they are far better 
than any generation of men that has 
yet existed. To such power, so 
far as it is held by parents over 
children, God has given a salutary, 
and in most cases, a sufficient check 
in parental affection. 

But does not Gov. H. see how 
the facts stated and implied through- 
out his letters, and all the features 
and history of slavery stare this as- 
sertion of his in the face? He ad- 
mits, that chains and irons must be 
used for those who run away; and 
that “sometimes in capturing, he 
(the slave) is unfortunately killed.” 
The southern laws are full of pro- 
visions to punish for and prevent 
running away. Runaways are out- 
laws, and any white man may shoot 
them down like dogs. A slave en- 
ticing, or helping to entice, another 
to run away, is punished with death. 
The southern newspapers are filled 
with offers of rewards for the appre- 
hension of fugitive slaves ; and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands do es- 
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cape every year. Now, how do these 
facts and Gov. H.’s statements of 
the kind treatment and happiness of 
slaves harmonize? Why should those 
happy beings run away from this 
blessed state? Why is it necessary 
to attach such penalties to escaping 
or enticing to escape from pre- 
eminent happiness ? Would the le- 
yislature of Massachusetts be thought 
any thing but a body of lunatics, 
should they pass a law, forbidding 
the citizens of that commonwealth 
to fly from freedom into southern 
slavery, declaring any one who 
should thus fly.an outlaw, licensing 
any man to shoot him, and affixing 
the penalty of death for the offense 
of enticing a free man to escape into 
slavery? What if a provision had 
been inserted in the Constitution of 
the United States, requiring the sur- 
render of citizens who should vol- 
untarily escape from the free states 
into the slavery of the southern 
states? ‘The great search of man 
is after happiness; and, so far as it 
consists in temporal good, he is keen 
in his discernment and just in his 
judgment respecting it. Why, then, 
are laws and chains and stripes 
and bloodhounds and outlawry and 
threatened death necessary to keep 
men in slavery, if it be such a bless- 
ed condition? Why do not ail 
freemen rush into it? Why does 
not Gov. H. himself evince the sin- 
cerity of his opinion by becoming 
himself a slave ? 

Since Gov. H. has so confidently 
and widely put forth these statements; 
and since there are many who, re- 
lying on superficial observation, and 
their knowledge of kind treatment 
in some cases, are inclined to be- 
lieve his statements with considera- 
ble abatement ; we will enter briefly 
into this unpleasant subject. We 
shall advance but a fraction of the 
evidence at our disposal; and that 
shall be from slaveholders and south- 
ern citizens, and of a kind that can 
not be gainsayed. 

And here, lest we should be mis- 
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understood, we will distinctly say, 
that there are, in our opinion, many 
masters who treat their slaves with 
great kindness, and make their con- 
dition, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, as good as their subject state 
and the cruel laws will allow. But 
it ought also to be said, that these 
kind masters can not see to every 
thing, and are often absent for 
months, and are obliged to trust 
much of the care and government 
of their slaves to overseers, of whose 
wisdom and kindness they can not 
be sure. Moreover, this compara- 
tively good condition of their slaves 
is very uncertain. The life of that 
good master is insecure. He may 
die at any moment, and his slaves 
may then pass into the hands per- 
haps of a debauched and cruel son. 
Or he may die, leaving an insolvent 
estate, and his slaves may then be 
sold to those wretches, the slave 
traders, or to masters who will be 
hard-hearted and tyrannical. Wesee 
not how a good man can, with a 
quiet conscience, allow those whom 
he loves, to remain in a situation, 
over which impend such dreadful 
contingencies. 

But to the point before us. Gov. 
H. says that masters are, as a gen- 
eral rule, kinder than husbands and 
parents. What says Thomas Jef- 
ferson in his “ Notes on Virginia” ? 

“The whole commerce between master 
and slave isa perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions, the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part, and degrading 
submission on the other. . . . The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs 
in the circle of smaller slaves, gives loose 
to the worst of passions ; and thus nursed, 
educated and daily exercised in tyranny, 


can not but be stamped by it with odious 
peculiarities.” 


Hon. Mr. Summers, in the legis- 
lature of Virginia, 1832, said,— 


“ When in the sublime lessons of Chris- 
lianity he (the slaveholder) is taught to 
‘do unto others as he would have others 
do unto him,’ he never dreams that the de- 
= negro is within the pale of that ho- 

y canon.” 
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The following is the testimony of 
Rev. William Allan, son of Rey. 
Dr. Allan, a slaveholder of Hunts. 
ville, Ala. ‘ Lest any one should 
think that in general the slaves 
are well treated, let me be distinct- 
ly understood, that cruelty is the 
rule and kindness the exception.” 
The following is the testimony of 
B. Swain, Esq., (formerly Govern- 
or of North Carolina, and now Pres. 
ident of the University of that state,) 
in an address, published in 1830, 
before the abolition agitation which 
Gov. H. says is the cause of all 
the severities practiced by slavehold- 
ers. 


“ Let any man,” says he, “ of spirit and 
feeling, for a moment cast his thoughts 
over this land of slavery, think of the 
nakedness of some, the hungry yearnings 
of others, the flowing tears, and heaving 
sighs of parting relations, the wailings 
and woe, the bloody cut of the keen lash, 
and the frightful scream that rends the 
very skies ; and all this to gratify ambition, 
lust, pride, avarice, vanity, and other 
depraved feelings of the human heart. . .. 
The worst is not generally known. Were 
all the miseries, the horrors of slavery, to 
burst at once into view, a peal of seven- 
fold thunder could scarce strike greater 
alarm.” 


The following extracts are from 
an address of the Presbyterian 
Synod of Kentucky, (a body repre- 
senting all the Presbyterians of that 
state,) to the churches under their 
care, to be read, by their request, 
on the Sabbath, to every Presbyteri- 
an congregation in the state. 


“ This system licenses and produces 
great cruelty. The law places the whip 
in the hands of the master, and its use, 
provided he avoid destroying life, is limit- 
ed only by his own pleasure.”’—p. 12. 

“Cruelty may be carried to any extent, 
provided life be spared. Seadiinn, im- 
prisonment, starvation, every species of 
torture, may be inflicted upon him, and 
he has noredress. But, not content with 
thus laying the body of the slave defense- 
less at the foot of the master, our system 
proceeds still further, and strips him in a 
great measure of all protection against the 
inhumanity of any other white man who 
may choose to maltreat him.” —p. 6. 


“There are now, in our whole land, 
two millions of human beings, exposed, 
defenseless, to every insult and every in- 
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jury short of maiming or death, which 
their fellow-men may choose to inflict. 
They suffer all that can be inflicted by 
wanion caprice, by grasping avarice, by 
brutal lust, by malignant spite, and by in- 
sane anger. Their happiness is the sport 
of every whim, and the prey of every 
passion, that may, occasionally or habitu- 
ally, infest the master’s bosom. If we 
could calculate the amount of woe endured 
by ill-treated slaves, it would overwhelm 
every ey mamma heart, it would move 
even the obdurate to sympathy.’’—pp. 12, 
13. 

But ihe most impressive and per- 
haps most decisive testimony to the 
cruelty of slavery is the advertise- 
ments of futigive slaves contained in 
the newspapers of the slave states, 
over the signatures of the master, 
or of the sheriff or jailer. We will 
give a few specimens as an illustra- 
von. 

“ Lodged in jail a mulatto boy, 
having large marks of the whip on 
his shoulders and other parts of his 
body.”” (New Orleans Bee, Aug. 14, 
1838. Signed, Maurice G. Garcia, 
Sheriff of Jefferson Co., La.) 

“ Committed, a mulatto fellow— 
his back shows lasting impressions 
of the whip, and leaves no doubt of 
his being a stave.” (Fayetteville 
(N. C.) Observer, June 20, 1838. 
Signed, John A. Rowland, Lumber- 
ton, N. C.) 

“ Ran away, Bill—has several large 
scars on his back from a severe whip- 
ping in early life.” (Baltimore Re- 
publican, Jan. 13, 1838. Adver- 
tised by Mr. John Wotton, Rock- 
ville, Montgomery Co., Md.) 

* One hundred dollars reward, for 
my negro Glasgow and his wife 
Kate. Glasgow is 24 years old, has 
marks of the whip on his back. 
Kate is 26—has a scar on her cheek 
and several marks of a whip.” (Ma- 
con Messenger, May 25, 1837. Ad- 
vertised by Mr. E. L. Cooner, 
Branchville, Orangeburgh District, 
8. C.) 

There is another class of adver- 
tisements which testify that slaves 
are shackled and tortured with iron 
collars having prongs, fetters, &. 

“Ran away,—a negro named 
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David, with some iron hobbles 
around each ankle.” (The Specta- 
tor, Staunton Va., Sept. 27, 1838. 
Mr. Hazlitt Loflano.) 

“Ran away, negress Caroline— 
had on a collar with one prong 
turned down.” (New Orleans Bee, 
Oct. 27, 1837. Signed, T. Eng- 
gy-) 

“Ran away a black woman, Bet- 
sey—had an iron bar on her right 
leg.” (Grand Gulf Advertiser, 
Aug. 29, 1838. Advertised by Mr. 
John Henderson, Washington Co., 
Miss. ) 

** Ran away the negro Manuel— 
much marked with irons.” (New 
Orleans Bee, June 20, 1837. Ad- 
vertised by Mr. A. Murat, Baton 
Rouge. ) 

** Was committed to jail, a negro 
boy—had on a large neck iron with 
a huge pair of horns, and a large 
bar or band of iron on his leftleg.” 
(Memphis (Tenn.) Times, Sept. 
1834. Signed, H. Gridley, Sheriff 
of Adams Co.) 

“Committed to jail, a man who 
calls his name John—he has a clog 
of iron on his right foot, which will 
weigh four or five pounds.’ (Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, Sept. 29, 1837. 
Signed, B. W. Hodges, Sheriff of 
Pike Co., Alabama.) 

Then there are those which testi- 
fy to brandings and maiming, and 
wounds from fire-arms and other 
deadly weapons. 

“Ran away, a negro woman and 
two children : a few days before she 
went off, I burnt her with a hot iron 


on the left side of her face. | tried 
to make the letter M.” (Raleigh 


Standard, July 18, 1838. Adver- 
tised by Micajah Ricks, Nash Co., 
N.C.) 

* Ran away, Sam. He was shot 
a short time since, through the hand, 
and has several shots in his left arm 
and side.”’ (Helena (Ark.) Journal, 
June 1, 1833. Advertised by O. 
W. Lains.) 

** Ran away, my negro man, Si- 
mon. He has been shot badly in his 
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back and right arm.” (Petersburg 
(Va.) Intelligencer, May 22, 1838. 
Advertised by Nicholas Edmunds.) 

“Was committed to jail, a ne- 
gro man—says his name is Josiah, 
his back very much scarred by 
the whip and branded on the thigh 
and hips, in three or four places, 
thus: (J. M.) The rim of his right 
ear has been bit or cut off.” 
(Clinton Gazette, July 23, 1836. 
Signed, J. L. Jolley, Sheriff of Clin- 
ton Co., Mi.) 

* Ran away,my man Fountain— 
has holes in his ears, a scar on the 
right side of his forehead—has 
been shot in the hind parts of his 
legs—is marked on the back with 
the whip.” (Georgia Messenger, Ju- 
ly 27, 1837. Advertised by Mr. 
Robert Beasley, Macon.) 

The specimens which follow are 
explained by an extract from a nar- 
rative of Sarah M. Grimke, (daugh- 
ter of the late Judge Grimke, of 
the Superior Court of South Caroli- 
na, and sister of the late Hon. Thom- 
as S. Grimke,) of her personal ob- 
servations respecting slavery. She 
testifies concerning a mulatto wo- 
man, 18 or 20 years old, a slave 
in one of the first families of 
South Carolina, who often ran 
away : 

* A heavy iron collar, with three 
long prongs projecting from it, was 
placed round her neck, and a sound 
and strong front tooth was extracted, 
to serve as a mark to describe her in 
case of escape.” 

** Ran away, Myal, 23 years old, 
one of his fore teeth out.” (Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Daily Republican, 
April 30, 1838. Advertised by Eg- 
bert A. Raworth.) 

“* Brought to jail, John, 23 years 
old, one fore tooth owt.” (Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph, Dec. 25, 1837. 
Signed, Benjamin Russell, Deputy 
Sheriff, Bibb Co., Ga.) 

“Committed to the Charleston 
Workhouse, Tom, two of his upper 

front teeth out, about 30 years of 
age.” (Charleston (S. C.) Courier, 


Oct. 17, 1837. Signed, F. Wisner, 
Master of the Workhouse. ) 

“Ran away, Henry, about 23 
years old, has one of his upper front 
teeth out.” (Milledgeville (Ga. ) Jour. 
nal, May 22, 1837. Advertised by 
Geo. W. Barnes.) 

“Committed to jail, Elizabeth 
Steward, 17 or 18 years old, one of 
her front teeth out.” (Baltimore 
Chronicle, Oct. 6, 1837. Sicned by 
D. Herring, Warden of Baltimore 
jail.) 

There are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of these several classes of 
advertisements in the newspapers of 
the slave states. We have ourselves 
seen a hundred of one class; and 
they from papers issued, the greater 
part of them, during a single year. 

Testimony like this can not be 
gainsayed. For here we have the 
very words and signatures of the 
masters who thus publish their cru- 
elty to the world. Now, when we 
consider that these advertisements 
appear constantly in journals edited 
by respectable men, and widely cir- 
culated in the southern communities, 
of what cruelties are we forced to 
deem them the index? The fact 
that such advertisements, even a few 
of them, should be allowed or could 
be made without overwhelming their 
authors with shame and contempt, 
would be decisive. What then 
shall we say when these advertise- 
ments are almost as numerous as 
those for the sale of any kind of 
merchandise ?* 

Gov. H. says— 

“A bad master—he who over-works 
his slaves, provides illy for them, or treats 


* That our readers may see that we 
have not selected the worst specimens of 
advertisements, we give the following 
from a North Carolina paper: “ Ten 
silver dollars reward will be paid for ap- 
»rehending and delivering tome my man 
Moses, who ran away this morning; or I 
will give five times the sum to any person 
who will make due proof of his being kill- 
ed, and never ask a question to know by 
whom it was done.” This is signed by 
a clerk of one of the counties in North 
Carolina. 
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them with undue severity—loses the es- 
teem and respect of his fellow citizens to 
as great an extent, as he would for the vi- 
olauion of any of his social and most of 
his moral obligations.’’—p. 12. 


But what says John Randolph of 
Roanoke, in a speech in Congress ? 

« Ambition has its cover-sluts in the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glori- 
ous war; but what are the trophies of 
avarice? The handcuff, the manacle, 
the blood-stained cowhide! What man 
is worse received in society for being a 
hard master? Who denies the hand of a 
sister or daughter to such monsters ? 

We might bring forward witness- 
es in great numbers to testify to hor- 
rible instances of individual cruelty, 
such as flogging till the whole back 
was a mass of raw and mangled 
flesh; and flogging till life was ex- 
tinct; and this with impunity. But 
we have said enough on this part of 
the subject; and our taste as well 
as our hearts shrink from such loath- 
some details. 

Gov. H. compares the flogging of 
slaves to the birching of boys in 
school !! (pp. 13, 14.) What un- 
paralleled impudence is this! This 
Gov. H. knows that the birch is one 
thing, and the “ blood-stained cow- 
hide,” as John Randolph calls it, is 
entirely another. He knows, that 
to compare a flogging on the bare 
body that leaves scars by which the 
man or woman can be described for 
years, with such an application of 
the rod as is ever made by parents 
or teachers, is an outrage on truth. 
Let Gov. H. make the case his own. 
Let an application of one of these 
cow-hide floggings be made on the 
naked back of himself, or his son, 
or his daughter, and it would, we 
think, correct his wayward faculty 
of comparison. 

We pass to another topic—vio- 
lation of domestic ties—the forcible 
separation of families, of husbands 
and wives, parents and children, by 
slavery. On this topic Gov. H. 
says— 

“On the whole, notwithstanding the 
migratory character of our population, I 
believe there are more families among 
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our slaves who have lived and died to- 
gether, without losing a single member 
from their circle, except by the process of 
nature, and in the enjoyment of constant, 
uninterrupted communion, than have 
flourished in the same space of time and 
among the same number of civilized peo- 
ple in modern times.”—p. 15. 

Respecting this assertion, we have 
to say—first, that to separate fami- 
lies without any hope of reunion or 
revisit or communication, by force 
of law, isa very different thing from 
a separation of families by the vol- 
untary departure of some of their 
members from home, to seek their 
education or fortune, and pursue 
their happiness in other parts of the 
country or world. Then in a free 
community the fundamental domes- 
tic relation, that of Ausband and 
wife, not only is not sundered ex- 
cept by crime, but is forbidden by 
law to be sundered ; while by slave- 
ry, that fundamental and tender re- 
lation is violated as often, perhaps, 
as any other. Yet, waiving the un- 
fairness and fallacy of the assertion, 
we pronounce it, and will prove it, 
false. 

The nature of the case proves 
that the domestic ties of slaves must 
be often forcibly sundered. Slaves 
are taken for debt and sold again. 
When estates are settled by process 
of law, or when sheriffs’ sales oc- 
cur, almost necessarily families (the 
different members of which, and 
very often the husband and wife, 
are owned by different persons) are 
torn asunder, ‘This occurs with pe- 
culiar frequency in times of pecu- 
niary embarrassment.* 

But we will not dwell on this kind 
of argument when we have so much 
positive and direct testimony. Gov. 
H. says— 

“It is and always has been an object 
of prime consideration with our slave- 





* «The times are truly alarming here. 
Many plantations are entirely stripped of 
negroes and horses by the marshal or 
sheriff."’ (From a letter to a member of 
Congress from a friend in Mississippi, 

ublished in the “ Washington Globe,” 
Senki, 1837.) 
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holders to keep families together. No- 
groes are themselves both perverse and 
comparatively indifferent about this mat- 
ter. Itis a singular trait, that they al- 
most invariably prefer forming connex- 
ions with slaves belonging to other mas- 
ters, and at some distance. It is there- 
fore impossible to prevent separations 
sometimes, by the removal of one owner, 
his death or failure, and dispersion of his 
property. In all such cases, however, 
every reasonable effort is made to keep 
the parties together, if they desire it.’’— 
. 15. 


P 


Now, on the contrary, there is 
abundant proof that many slave- 
holders, especially in the northern 
slave states, make it a prime object 
to breed slaves for market, as they 
would hogs or horses. We blush to 
speak it of our countrymen. But 
such is the loathsome fact. 

Mr. Gholson of Virginia, in his 
speech in the legislature of that 
state, Jan. 18, 1831, (see Richmond 
Whig,) says—that 


“ The owner of brood-mares has a rea- 
sonable right to their product; and the 
owner of female slaves to their increase. 
It is on the justice and inviolability of 
this maxim (partus sequitur ventrem) that 
the master foregoes the service of the fe- 
male slave, has her nursed and attended 
during the period of her gestation, and 
raises the helpless and infant offspring. 
The value of the property justifies the 
expense ; and I do not hesitate to say, 
that in its increase consists much of our 
wealth.” 


Prof. Dew, President of the Uni- 
versity of William and Mary, Vir- 
ginia, in his review of the debate in 
the Virginia legislature, 1831-2, p. 
49, says— 


“From all information we can obtain, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that up- 
wards of six thousand slaves are pac: 
exported (from Virginia) to other states.” 
Again, p.120. “A full equivalent being 
thus left in the place of the slave, this 
emigration becomes an advantage to the 
state, and does not check the black pop- 
ulation as much as at first view we aight 
imagine; because it furnishes every in- 
ducement to the master to attend to the 
negroes, to encourage breeding, and to 
cause the greatest number possible to be 
raised.” 


Hon. Thomas Mann Randolph of 
Virginia, formerly governor of that 
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state, in his speech before the le. 
gislature in 1832, while speaking of 
the number of slaves annually sold 
from Virginia to the more southern 
slave states, said— 

“The exportation has averaged eight 
thousand five hundred for the last twenty 
years It is a practice and an increasing 
practice in parts of Virginia to rear slaves 
for market.” 


The following is from Niles’s 
Weekly Register, published at Bal. 
timore, Md., Vol. 35, p. 4. 


* Dealing in slaves has become a large 
business; establishments are made in sey. 
eral places in Maryland and Virginia, at 
which they are sold like cattle; these 
places of deposit are strongly built, and 
well supplied with thumb-screws and 
gags, and ornamented with cow-skins 
and other whips oftentimes bloody.” 


The editor of the Virginia Times, 
a political paper published at Wheel. 
ing, Va. somewhere about the year 
1836, says— 

** We have heard intelligent men esti- 
mate the number of slaves exported from 
Virginia within the last twelve months 
atone hundred and twenty thousand— 
each slave averaging at least $600, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $72,000,000. Of the 
number of slaves exported, not more than 
one third have been sold, (the others hav- 
ing been carried by their owners, who 
have removed,) which would leave in the 
state the sum of $24,000,000 arising from 
the sale of the slaves.” 

The Maryville (Tenn.) Intelli- 
gencer, some time in the early part 
of the year 1836, says— 

“ Sixty thousand slaves passed through 
a litthe western town for the southern 
market during the year 1835.” 


The Natchez ( Miss.) Courier says 
that the states of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Arkansas, im- 
ported two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand slaves from the more northern 
states in the year 1836. 

Lest it should be said that these 
facts do not certainly prove the sep- 
aration of families, we add the fol- 
lowing testimony. Prof. Andrews, 


formerly of the University of North 
Carolina, in his work on “ Slavery 
and the Slave Trade,” page 147, in 
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relating a conversation with a slave- 
trader whom he met near Washing- 
ton City, says he inquired— 

“Do you often buy the wife without the 
husband Yes, very often; and fre- 
quently, too, they sell me the mother, 
while they keep the children. I have 
often known them take away the infant 
from the mother’s breast, and keep it, 


while they sold her!” 


The Presbyterian Synod of Ken- 
tucky, in the address from which we 
have before quoted, say— 

“Brothers and sisters, husbands and 
wives, parents and children, are torn 
asunder, and permitted to see each other 
pomore. These acts are daily occurring 
in the midst of us. The shrieks and the 
agony, often witnessed on such occasions, 
proclaim with a trumpet-tongue the ini- 
quity ofoursystem. here is not a neigh- 
borhood where these heart-rending scenes 
are not displayed. There isnot a village 
or road that does not behold the sad proces- 
sion of manacled outcasts, whose mourn- 
ful countenances tell that they are exiled 
by force from all that their hearts hold 
dear.” 

But the most impressive testimony 
on this point, is of a kind which we 
have already adduced in treating of 
another part of the subject, viz. ad- 
vertisements in the Southern jour- 
nals ; of which there are many like 
the following :— 

“One hundred and twenty ne- 
groes for sale. ‘The subscriber has 
just arrived from Petersburg, Va., 
with one hundred and twenty likely 
young negroes of both sexes, and 
every description, which he offers 
for sale on the most reasonable 
terms. 

“The lot now on hand consists 
of ploughboys, several likely and 
well qualified house servants of both 
sexes, several women with children, 
small girls suitable for nurses, and 


several small boys without their 
mothers. Benjamin Davis. Ham- 
burg S. C., Sept. 28, 1838.” (‘This 


isa standing advertisement in the 
Charleston (S. C.) papers. ) 

From the Richmond (Va.) In- 
quirer, Sept. 8, 1837. 

“Ran away from the subscriber, 
Ben. He ran off without any known 
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cause, and I suppose is aiming to go 
to his wife, who was carried from 
the neighborhood last winter. 

Joun Hunt.” 

From the Norfolk (Va.) Beacon, 
March 31, 1838. 

“The subscriber will give $20 
for the apprehension of his negro 
woman Maria, who ran away about 
12 months since. She is known to 
be lurking in or about Chuckatuch, 
in the county of Nansemond, where 
she has a husband and formerly be- 
longed. Peter O'NEILL.” 

From the Georgian, Jan. 29, 1838. 

* A reward of $5 will be paid for 
the apprehension of his negro wo- 
man Diana. Diana’s age is from 
45 to 50. She formerly belonged to 
Mr. Nath. Law, of Liberty County, 
where her husband still lives. She 
will endeavor to go there, perhaps. 

D. O. Byrne.” 

From the Richmond ( Va.) Inquir- 
er, Feb. 1838. 

“$50 reward. Ranaway from 
the subscriber his negro man, Paul- 
adore, commonly called Paul. I 
understand Gen. R. Y. Hayne* has 
purchased his wife and children 


from H. L. Pinckney, Esq., and has 


them now on his plantation at Goose 
Creek, where, no doubt, the fellow is 
frequently lurking. ‘'T. Davis.” 
“Stop the runaway !—$25 re- 
ward. Ran away from the Eagle 
Tavern, a negro fellow named Nat. 
He is no doubt attempting to follow 
his wife, who was lately sold toa 
speculator named Redmond. The 
above reward will be paid by Mrs. 
Downman of Sussex County, Va.” 
What must we think of a system 
which thus violates the divinely or- 
dained domestic constitution ? What 
must we think of a system which 
involves such brutal indifference to 
the sundered ties and bleeding affec- 
tions of husbands and wives, parents 
and children? And what must we 
think of this Gov. Hammond, who 


* Formerly Governor of South Caro- 
lina, and United States Senator. 
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denies that such forcible sundering 
of domestic ties is frequent ? 

We pass to another topic—the 
moral and religious condition of the 
slaves. 

Respecting this, after describing 
it, Gov. H. asks—“* Now where will 
you find alaboring population pos- 
sessed of greater religious advanta- 
ges than these?” p. 15. Now Gov. H. 
knows (for he was educated, we are 
told, at Harvard College) something 
of the “ laboring population” of the 
free states. He knows that the great 
majority of northern citizens are the 
“ laboring population.” He knows, 
notwithstandiug his lack of confi- 
dence in “ statistics,” that with al- 
most no exception they can read 
their Bibles and have an opportunity 
to unite in the services of the sanc- 
tuary. And yet he has the impu- 
dence to speak of the religious ad- 
vantages of the slaves, who, as he 
acknowledges, are forbidden by law 
to learn to read, and thus are shut 
out from any personal examination 
or study ef the word of life, as 
equal to those of any laboring pop- 
ulation! If we knew no other facts 
respecting the slaves than these, that 
they are not allowed by law to be 
taught to read, have no education, 
and are, therefore, as a general rule 
buried in ignorance, we should be 
fully qualified to pronounce Gov. 
H.’s representations of their reli- 
gious advantages and condition, un- 
true. But we will resort to direct 
testimony; and that too of those 
who are, we believe, more compe- 
tent witnesses on such a subject, 
than his Excellency. 

‘lhe Presbyterian synod of Ken- 
tucky in their address to the Presby- 
terians of that state, from which we 
have before quoted, say of slavery— 
(we copy their words and italics 
exactly )— 

“1. Its most striking effect is, to deprave 
and degrade tts subjects by removing from 


them the strongest natural checks to human 
corruption.” “The wisdom and good- 


ness of God are seen in implanting in 
man a sense of character, a desire for pro- 
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perty, a love for distinction, a thirst for 
power, and a zeal for family advance. 
ment.” ‘ Whenever, then, these natural 
feelings are crushed or eradicated in any 
human being, he is stripped of the nobler 
attributes of humanity, and is degraded 
into a creature of mere appetite and pas- 
sion. His sensuality is the only cord by 
which you can draw him. His hopes 
and fears all concentrate upon the objects 
of his appetites. He sinks far down to- 
ward a heel with the beast of the field, 
and can be moved to action only by such 
appeals as influence the lunatic and the 
brute. This is the condition to which 
slavery reduces the great mass of those 
who wear its brutalizing yoke. Lis effects 
upon their souls are far worse than its ef- 
fects upon their bodies. Character, pro- 
perty, distinction, power, and family re- 
spectability, are all withdrawn from the 
reach of the slave. No object is present- 
ed to excite and cultivate those higher 
feelings, whose exercise would repress 
his passions, and regulate his appetites. 
Thus slavery deranges and ruins the mo- 
ral machinery of man ; it cuts the sinews 
of the soul; it extracts from human na- 
ture the salt that purifies and preservesit, 
and leaves it a corrupting mass of appetite 
and passion. 

**2. It dooms thousands of human be- 
ings to hopeless ignorance.” 

“3. It deprives its subjects, in @ great 
measure, of the privileges of the Gospel.” 
“« The privileges of the Gospel as enjoyed 
by the white population in this land, con- 
sist in free access to the Scriptures, a reg- 
ular Gospel ministry, and domestic means 
of grace. Neither of these is, to any ex- 
tent worth naming, enjoyed by slaves, as 
a moment’s consideration will satisfactori- 
ly show. The law, as it exists here, does 
not prevent free access to the Scriptures; 
but ignorance, the natural result of their 
condition, does. The Bible is before 
them, but it is to them a sealed book.” 

“Very few enjoy the advantages of 4 
regular Gospel ministry. ‘They are, it is 
true, permitted generally, and often en- 
couraged to attend upon the ministrations 
specially designed for their masters. But 
the instructions communicated on such 
occasions, are above the level of their ca- 
pacities. ‘They listen as to prophesyings 
inan unknown tongue. The preachers oi 
their own color are still farther from min- 
istering to their spiritual wants—as these 
impart to them, not of their knowledge, 
but their ignorance; they heat their 
animal feelings, but do not kindle the 
flame of intelligent devotion.” 

‘* Domestic means of grace are still 
more rare among them. Here and there 
a family is found, whose servants are 
taught to bow with their masters around 
the fireside altar. But their peculiarly ad- 
verse circumstances, combined with the 
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natural alienation of their hearts from first visited by our missionaries. Have 


God, render abortive the slight efforts of 
most masters to induce their attendance 
on the domestic services of religion.” 
«We do not wish to exaggerate the de- 
scription of this deplorable religious con- 
dition of our colored population. We 
know that instances of true piety are 
frequently found among them ; but these 
instances we all know to be awfully dis- 
proportionate to their numbers, and to the 
extent of those means of grace which ex- 
jst around them. When the missionaries 
of the cross enter a heathen land, their 
hope of fully Christianizing it rests upon 
the fact, that they can array and bring to 
bear upon the minds of these children of 
ignoratice and sin, all those varied means 
which God has appointed for the reform- 
ation of man. But while the system of 
slavery continues among us, these means 
can never be efficiently and fully employ- 
ed for the conversion of the degraded 
sons of Africa.” 

In an official report of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia, embracing all the min- 
isters and lay representatives from 
all the churches of that denomina- 
tion in these two states, adopted at 
its session in Columbia, 8. C., and 
published by order of the Synod, in 
the Charleston Observer of March 
22, 1834, we find the following tes- 
timony. 

“Who would credit it, that in these 
years of revival and benevolent effort, 
im this Christian republic, there are over 
two millions of human beings, in the 
condition of HEATHEN, and, In some re- 
spects, in a worse condition? From long 
continued and close observation, we be- 
lieve that their (the colored population's) 
moral and religious condition is such, ag 
that they may be justly considered the 
heathen of this Christian country, and 
will bear comparison with heathen in any 
country in the world. Before we attempt 
to set forth the duty, [to evangelize these 
‘ heathen,’] it will be proper to show, that 
the negroes are destitute of the privileges 
of the gospel, and ever will be under the 
present state of things.’’ There are some 
exceptions to this, they say, and they 
‘rejoice’ in it; ‘but although our asser- 
tion is BROAD, we believe, that, in gener- 
al, it will be found to be correct. . . . Itis 
universally the fact, throughout the slave- 
holding states, that either custom or law 
prohibits to them the acquisition of letters, 
and consequently they can have no ac- 
ckss To THE Scriptures, so that they 
are dependent for their knowledge and 
Christianity upon oral instruction, as 
much so as the unlettered heathen when 
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they, then, that amount of eral instruction, 
which, in their circumstances, is necessa- 
ry to the enjoyment of the gospel? In 
other words, have they a regular and effi- 
cient ministry? Tuey nave not. In 
the vast field extending from an entire state 
beyond the Potomac to the Sabine river ; 
and from the Atlantic to the Ohio, there are, 
to the best of our knowledge, not Tw ELVE 
men exclusively devoted to the instruction of 
the negroes! The number, [‘two mil- 
lions of souls and more, ] divided between 
them would give to each a charge of near 
one hundred and seventy thousand! !! 
As to ministers of their own color, they 
are destitute infinitely both in point of 
numbers and qualifications ; to say noth- 
ing of the fact, that such a ministry is 
looked upon with distrust, and is dis- 
countenanced by the present state of feel- 
in the South, such a ministry could neither 
be obtained NoR TOLERATED. But do not 
the negroes have access to the gospel, 
through the stated ministry of the whites ? 
We answer, xo! The white population 
itself is but partially supplied with minis- 
ters. Such being the fact, what becomes 
of the colored? And the question may 
be asked with still greater emphasis, when 
we know that it has not been customary 
for our ministers when they accept calls 
for settlement to consider servants as a 
regular part of their charge. . . . If we 
take the supply of ministers to the whites 
now in the field, the amount of their la- 
bors in behalf of the negroes is small.” 
The Synod assert that something has 
been done towards the ‘ religious instruc- 
tion of the negroes ;’ but they say, “ we 
venture the assertion, that if we take the 
whole number of ministers in the slave- 
holding states, but a very small portion 
pay any attention to them.” eta 

** No effort is made to draw them out (to 
church) ; but let them come to hear the 
preaching of ministers to white congre- 
gations, and such is the elevation of their 
language, &c. they might as well preach 
in Hebrew or Greek. The negroes do 
not understand them. Hence their stu- 
pid looks and their thin attendance.” 


Rev. C. C. Jones, of Georgia, 
who has been specially engaged in 
ascertaining the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the slaves, pre- 
pared an essay a few years since 
on that subject, under the direction 
of the Presbytery of Georgia. This 
gentleman has since been appointed 
professor in the Theological Semina- 
ry of Columbia, S.C. In that es- 
say he says, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “* Has the negro access to the 
Scriptures?” ‘ The statutes of our 
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respective states forbid it; or when 
through oversight they do not, cus- 
tom does. On the one hand he can 
not be a hearer of the law, for oral 
instruction is but sparingly afforded 
him; and on the other hand, he can 
not search the Scriptures, for a 
knowledge of letters he has not, 
and can not legally obtain.” Mr. 
Jones says further, “ It is a solemn 
fact which we must not conceal, 
that their private and public reli- 
gious instruction forms no part of 
the aim of owners generally. There 
is no anxiely, no effort to obtain such 
instruction. They are shut out from 
our sympathies and efforts as im- 
mortal beings, and are educated and 
disciplined as creatures of profit, and 
of profit only, for this world.” 

We think that this testimony from 
such high authorities in the religious 
communities of the South is enti- 
tled to our full credence, the Ham- 
monds and the McDuffies notwith- 
standing. This testimony fully proves 
that the slaves of the South are ** in 
the condition of the heathen.” And 
yet this Gov. Hammond says, that 
to transport the slaves of Africa to 
the slavery of this country would be 
to cause them “to emerge from 
darkness into light, from barbarism 
to civilization, from idolatry to 
Christianity, from death to life.” !! 

With the entire truth of this tes- 
timony that we have given, consists 
the fact, which Gov. H. states, and 
which we have often heard from 
pro-slavery quarters, that many of 
the slaves are communicants in 
churches, especially in the Baptist 
and Methodist churches. We might 
bring abundant testimony, from those 
who have spent their lives as minis- 
ters at the South, to prove, that a 
very large proportion of these col- 
ored communicants have no idea of 
the essential truths of Christianity, 
and, on account of their ignorance, 
are “ poor deluded creatures.” But 
after what has been testified of their 
ignorance this is unnecessary. 

We here take our leave of Goy. 
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Hammond, with what respect for 
his humanity, veracity, and good 
manners, our readers must judge. 

We invite distinct attention, jn 
conclusion, to two topics. The tes. 
timony which we have adduced 
fully evinces, that the idea enter. 
tained by the opposers of slavery at 
the North and in New England, 
and even by those who are techni. 
cally called “* Abolitionists,” of the 
cruelties of slavery, is not extrava. 
gant. Indeed it falls far short of 
the dread reality. There is little 
danger that the human imagina- 
tion even will exceed that reality, 

The greatest cruelty in the esti- 
mation of those who take right views 
of eternal things, and consider the 
results of slavery in the eternal 
world, is the moral degradation and 
pollution into which it sinks its sub- 
jects. The guilt of the murder of 
millions of souls is on those who up- 
hold the system. 

But the cruelties inflicted on the 
bodies of the slaves are not to be 
lightly esteemed. Suffered by those 
who are our brethren by the tie of 
acommon humanity and a common 
redemption, they should be estimated 
as though they were suffered by our- 
selves, or our sons and daughters. 
They are, we have said, far greater 
than is generally supposed. “ The 
worst,” says Gov. Swain, “is not 
generally known.” And from the 
nature of the case it can not be. 
These cruelties are generally inflict- 
ed in secret, away from the observa- 
tion of whites, and especially of 
strangers and visitors.* The only wit- 


* It happens not infrequently that trav- 
elers and visitors from the North to the 
South, return with quite a mollified view 
of the cruelties of slavery, because they 
have not witnessed them. The value ofsuch 
testimony is seen in the light of a state- 
ment, like the following, which comes to 
us perfectly authenticated from a gentle- 
man of great intelligenceand moral worth. 
Several years since, he took a tour through 
the slave states to ascertain, by personal 
observation, the treatment of the slaves. 
He was entertained by many slaveholders 
in different states, and observed very lit- 
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nesses fully competent to reveal them 
all, are the poor slaves themselves, 
who have no means of declaring 
their sufferings to the world. We 
have to judge by laws, and adver- 
tisements, and the rare and unwill- 
ing testimony of conscientious and 
humane slaveholders, and the occa- 
sional observations of travelers. 
These fall far short of a full testi- 
mony. ‘They are only inklings of 
the great whole. ‘They are a fearful 
index of what is unwitnessed and un- 
recorded, save in the book of the 
allsseeing Judge. And if such 
enormities flare into sight through 
the crevices of the system, what 
must be the horrid reality within, 
and how, if fully revealed, would it 
appall the world! Well said Gov. 
Swain, who knew whereof he affirm- 
ed, “ Were all the miseries, the 
horrors of slavery to burst at once 
into view, a peal of seven-fold thun- 
der could scarce strike greater 
alarm.” 

There is another inference to 
which we wish to call special atten- 
tion. It is this. These cruelties— 
this buying and selling of human 
beings—this whipping and _ brand- 
ing, and shooting and chaining, and 
separation of families,—are necessa- 
rily incidental to slavery. They are, 
as human nature is, essential parts, 
or certain results of the system. 

These enormities are fully ac- 
knowledged by our southern breth- 





tle of cruelty, and had almost concluded 
that it did not exist. At length he won 
the confidence of an intelligent house- 
servant, and, telling him that he observed 
but very little cruelty, asked him if it 
wasso. Theslave, when he began to feel 
that he could fully confide in him, replied, 
“ Massa, do you whip your children Sehes 
company? Now, do you go out at night 
and watch.’ He did so, and late at 
night from an out-house he heard dread- 
ful groans, and blows of the whip, and 
most supplicating cries and promises. 
Having thus learned to look beneath the 
veil, he found, ere his tour was completed, 
most appalling evidence of cruelty, where 
all, to a superficial examiner, as he at first 
Was, appeared very mild and fair. 
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ren to be great sins; but, it is said, 
“These are the abuses of the sys- 
tem, and the system is not proved 
evil by its abuses. We may remove 
these abuses, and let the institution, 
which is good in itself, remain.” 
And thus they excuse themselves ; 
and thus many at the North excuse 
them, for not aiming at its extinction. 
Now we say, that these enormities 
are as a general rule inseparable 
from slavery. And when slavery is 
spoken of as it is, and must be, the 
word should convey the idea, not 
merely of the abstract institution, 
but of the institution with these enor- 
mities. It should convey the idea, 
not merely of bondage, but of 
stripes, and branding, and chains, 
and shrieks, and groans—the idea 
of a sundering of domestic ties 
which lacerates the hearts of hus- 
bands and wives, of parents and 
children—the idea of intellectual 
degradation, and moral pollution, 
and education for hell. The word 
means all this, in fact, and will mean 
all this, till this world is a world of 
angels. 

Take for instance the sale of 
slaves, and the sundering thereby of 
domestic ties. In the first place, 
were the masters ever so much dis- 
posed, it could not be prevented. 
Slaves are deemed property. They 
constitute an important part of es- 
tates. When estates are settled, the 
slaves must be divided, and often 
by being sold. And when slaves 
are sold to the highest bidder, and to 
suit purchasers, what can prevent 
the husband being torn away from 
the wife, and the parent from the 
child? As property, they are liable 
also to be attached for debt, and of- 
ten are the only property which can 
be laid hold of by legal process. 
Slavery can not exist two genera- 
tions, nor two years, without the sale 
of human beings as merchandise, 
nor can it without the sundering of 
conjugal and filial ties. 

But the question whether the sale 
of human beings and the sundering 
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of domestic ties can be prevented, 
if all parties are so disposed, is not 
the practical question. That ques- 
tion is, will these evils be prevented 
while slavery exists, human nature 
remaining as itis? With all there 
is in the human heart and life, of 
avarice, and extravagance, and lust, 
and selfishness in its varied forms, 
will these evils be prevented? And 
here, what has been, is the answer 
to the question, what will be? Just 
as certain as man is a depraved be- 
ing, will the sale of immortal beings 
and the reckless sundering of con- 
jugal and filial ties accompany slave- 
ry. It isa violation of truth, anda 
deception of ourselves and others, 
to speak of the system of slavery 
as not involving these enormities. 
So with cruel punishments. ‘They 
are necessary to the system. It can 
not be kept in existence without 
them. So long as man loves the 
enjoyment of his divinely given and 
inalienable rights, so long will the 
slave love liberty, and endeavor to 
gain it when there is a ray of hope, 
by running away. This running 
away must be prevented by severe 
punishments, or the system will soon 
vanish. Hence the cruel laws li- 
censing the horrid whipping and the 
shooting of runaways. Hence the 
iron collars with prongs, and the 
chains, and cobbles, and fetters, and 
gun-shot wounds, and branding, and 
maiming. And even if they would 
not try to escape, there must be cru- 
elty, in a vast many cases, in order to 
secure labor. For, slavery renders 
inoperative almost all the motives 
which are peculiar to a rational be- 
ing, and leaves its subject to the in- 
fluence of those only which are 
common to man and the brute. As 
the Kentucky Synod say, and as we 
have quoted for another purpose on 
another page, “he (the slave) is 
stripped of the nobler attributes of 
humanity, and is degraded into a 
creature of mere appetite and pas- 
sion. .... He sinks far down to- 
ward a level with the beast of the 


field, and can be moved to action 
only by such appeals as influence 
the lunatic and the brute.” 

Hence masters must flog. Flog. 
ging, and brutal flogging, is essen. 
tial to the system. It is far more 
necessary in the management of 
slaves than of brutes, inasmuch as 
the will of men is stronger, and their 
consciousness that they are deeply 
wronged renders their will often 
inflexible by the appliances of op. 
pression. 

In support of this position, that 
slavery, by rendering inoperative al- 
most all the motives which are pe- 
culiar to a rational being, and leav. 
ing its subject to the influence of 
those only which are common to 
man and the brute, makes it neces- 
sary that the master should have, 
and certain that often he will cruel- 
ly use, and necessary too that he 
should sometimes cruelly use, u- 
limited power over the slave's body, 
we will here quote a very impor- 
tant and pointed passage from a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, in Wheeler’s Law 
of Slavery, pp. 244-247. 


‘© The State vs. Mann. Dee. T. 1829. 2 
Devereaux's North Carolina Rep. 263. 


“The defendant was indicted for an 
assault and battery upon Lydia, the slave 
of one Elizabeth Jones. On the trial it 
appeared, that the defendant had hired 
the slave fora year; that during the term 
the slave had committed some small of 
fense, for which the defendant undertook 
to chastise her; that while in the act of 
so doing, the slave ran off; whereupon 
the defendant called upon her to stop, 
which being refused, he shot at and 
wounded her. The judge in the court 
below charged the jury, that if they be- 
lieved the punishment inflicted by the 
defendant was cruel and unwarrantable, 
and disproportionate to the offense com- 
mitted by the slave, that in law the de- 
fendant was guilty, as he had only a spe- 
cial property in the slave. A verdict was 
returned for the state, and the defendant 
appealed. 

“Per Cur. Ruffin, J. A judge can 
not but lament, when such cases as the 

resent are brought into judgment. It is 
impossible that the reasons on which 
they go can be appreciated, but where 
institutions similar to our own exist, and 
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are thoroughly understood. The strug- 
gle, too, in the judge's own breast be- 
tween the feelings of the man and the duty 
of the magistrate is a severe one, present- 
ing strong temptation to put aside such 
questions, if it be ery It is useless, 
however, to complain of things inherent 
in our political state. And it 1s criminal 
jn a court to avoid any responsibility 
which the laws impose. With whatever 
reluctance, therefore, it is done, the court 
is compelled to express an opinion upon 
the extent of the dominion of the mas- 
ter over the slave in North Carolina.” . . . 
“The inquiry here is, whether a cruel 
and unreasonable battery on a slave, by 
the hirer, is indictable. The judge be- 
low instructed the jury that it is. He 
seems to have put it on the ground, that 
the defendant had but a special property. 
Our laws uniformly treat the master or 
other person having the possession and 
command of the slave, as‘ entitled to the 
same extent of authority. The object is 
the same, the service of the slave; and 
the same powers must be confided. Ina 
criminal proceeding, and indeed in refe- 
rence to all other persons but the general 
owner, the hirer and possessor of the 
slave in relation to both rights and du- 
ties, is, for the time being, the owner 


This opinion would, perhaps, dispose of 


this particular case ; because the indict- 
ment, which charges a battery upon the 
slave of Elizabeth Jones, is not supported 
by proof of a battery upon defendant's 
own siave; since different justifications 
may be applicable to the two cases. But 
upon the general question, whether the 
owner is answerable criminaliter, for a 
battery upon his own slave, or other ex- 
ercise of authority or force, not forbidden 
by statute, the court entertains but little 
doubt. That he is so liable, has never 
been decided ; nor, as far as is known, 
been hitherto contended. There has been 
no prosecution of the sort. The estab- 
lished habits and uniform practice of the 
country in this respect, is the best evi- 
dence of the portion of power deemed 
by the whole community requisite to the 
reservation of the master’s dominion. 
f we thought differently, we could not 
set our notions in array against the judg- 
ment of every body else, and say that 
this or that authority may be safely lop- 
ped off. This has indeed been assimilated 
at the bar to the other domestic relations ; 
and arguments drawn from the well es- 
tablished principles, which confer and re- 
strain the authority of the parent over 
the child, the tutor over the pupil, the 
master over the apprentice, have been 
pressed on us. The court does not recog- 
nize their application. There is no like- 
ness between the cases. They are in oppo- 
sition to each other, and there is an wm- 
passable gulf between them. The differ- 
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ence is, that which exists between freedom 
and slavery—and a greater can not be im- 
agined. \n the one, the end in view is 
the happiness of the youth, born to equal 
rights with that governor on whom the 
duty devolves of training the young to 
usefulness, in a station which he is after- 
wards to assume among freemen. To 
such an end, and with such a subject, 
moral and intellectual instruction seem 
the natural means; and for the most part 
they are found to suffice. Moderate force 
is superadded, only to make the others 
effectual. If that fail, it is better to leave 
the party to his own headstrong passions, 
and the ultimate correction of the law, 
than to allow it to be immoderately in- 
flicted by a private person. With slave- 
ry it is far otherwise. The end is the 
profit of the master, his security and the 
public safety; the subject, one doomed 
in his own person, and his posterity, to 
live without knowledge, and without the 
capacity to make any thing his own, and 
to toil that another may reap the fruits. 
What moral considerations shall be ad- 
dressed to such a being, to convince him 
what, it is impossible but that the most 
stupid must feel and know can never be 
true ; that he is thus to labor upon a prin- 
ciple of natural duty, or for the sake of 
his own personal happiness. Such servi- 
ces can only be expected from one who 
has no will of his own; who surrenders 
his will in implicit obedience to that of 
another. Such obedience is the conse- 
quence only of uncontrolled authority over 
the body. There is nothing else which can 
operate to produce the effect. The power of 
the master must be absolute, to render the 
submission of the slave perfect. 1 most 
freely confess my sense of the harshness 
of this proposition. I feel it as deeply as 
any man can. And as a principle of 
moral right, every person in his retire- 
ment must repudiate it. But in the ac- 
tual condition of things, it must be so. 
There is noremedy. This discipline be- 
longs to the state of slavery. They can 
not be disunited, without abrogating at 
once the rights of the master, and absolv- 
ing the slave from his subjection. It con- 
stitutes the curse of slavery to both the 
bond and the free portions of our popula- 
tion. But it is files nt in the relation of 
master and slave. That there may be 
particular instances of cruelty and delib- 
erate barbarity, where in conscience the 
law might properly interfere, is most 
probable. 

“The difficulty is to determine, where 
a court may properly begin. Merely in 
the abstract it may well be asked, which 
power of the master accords with right. 
"he answer will probably sweep away 
all of them. But we can not look at the 
matter in that light. The truth is, that 
we are forbidden to enter upon a train of 
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general reasoning on the subject. We 
ean not allow the right of the master to 
be brought into discussion in the courts of 
justice. The slave, to remain a slave, 
must be made sensible that there is no 
appeal from his master; that his person 
is, in no instance, usurped; but is con- 
ferred by the laws of man, at least, if 
not by the law of God.” 


The cruelties of which we have 
spoken can not be prevented where 
slavery exists, even among the strait- 
est sects of the Christian church. 
The Kentucky Synod, speaking of 
the cruelties of slavery, and partic- 
ularly of the forcible separation of 
families, say— 

“ Ourchurch, years ago, raised its voice 
of solemn warning against this flagrant 
violation of every principle of mercy, jus- 
tice, and humanity. Yet we blush to an- 
nounce to you and to the world, that this 
warning has been often disregarded, even 
by those who hold to our communion. 
Cases have occurred in our own denomi- 
nation, where professors of the religion 
of mercy have torn the mother from her 
children, and sent her into a merciless 
and returnless exile. Yet acts of disci- 

line have rarely followed such conduct. 
Far be it from us to ascribe to our people 
generally a participation in these deeds, 
or a sympathy with them—they abhor 
and loathe them. But while the system, 
of which these crueities are the legiti- 
mate offspring, is tolerated among us, it 
is exceedingly difficult to inflict punish- 
mentupon their perpetrators. If we com- 
mence discipline for any acts which the 
laws of slavery sanction, where shall we 
stop? What principle is there which 
will justify us in cutting off a twig ora 
branch of this poison tree, that will not, 
if carried fairly out, force us to proceed, 
and hew down its trunk, and dig up its 
roots? These cruelties are only the loath- 
some ulcers, which show corruption in 
the blood and rottenness in the bones of 
this system. They may be bound up 
and mollified with ointment—they may 
be hidden from the sight; but they can 
not be entirely removed until there is a 
thorough renovation within. Our church- 
es can not be entirely pure, even from 
the grossest pollutions of slavery, until 
we are willing to pledge ourselves to the 
destruction of the whole system.” 


The truth is, churches in the slave 
states know their impotence to dis- 
cipline for any of the incidental 
enormities of slavery ; and the late 
Old School General Assembly clear- 
ly evinced by their evasive and par- 
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tial action that they knew it. Two 
questions were presented to them: 
one which asked, or which they 
chose to construe as asking, wheth- 
er slaveholding is in itself, in all cas. 
es, such a sin as to call for church 
discipline ; the other, respecting the 
incidental enormities of slavery. 
On the first they were very elabo- 
rate and edifying. ‘The second they 
dodged. They did not touch it. 
They knew that these incidental 
enormities are sins. They knew 
that they must acknowledge and de- 
nounce them as such, if they said 
any thing about them. But they 
knew that they were powerless, 
They knew that they would not only 
be liable to mobs in that “ chival- 
rous” country if they spoke the 
truth on that part of the subject, but 
that they were powerless as to dis- 
cipline; that if they denounced 
these crimes, they could not disci- 
pline for them. ‘They felt the difii- 
culty thus expressed by the Ken- 
tucky Synod—* If we commence 
discipline for any act which the laws 
of slavery sanction, where shall we 
stop?” And therefore, unlike the 
Kentucky Synod, they dodged the 
great practical question as to the 
abounding and acknowledged sins 
of slavery, and said nothing on that 
question, though called on by their 
situation, as by a voice from heay- 
en, to speak in behalf of the dumb; 
and thus, by their silence on one 
question, more probably than by 
their partial and negative action on 
the other, strengthened the bands of 
slavery. We think the chairman 
of the committee, Rev. Dr. Junkin, 
well deserves the pair of silver 
handcuffs which a meeting of free 
colored people in Cincinnati voted 
to present to him for his pro-slavery 
report.* 





* We were quite amused with the fol- 
lowing squib which first appeared, we 
believe, in the Cincinnati Herald. 

“* Can't stand that.'—We were stand- 
ing by the side of one of our veteran de- 
mocratic leaders in the place of the Gen- 
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Even then in the straitest sects of 
the Christian church these atrocities 
vf slavery exist, and can not be pre- 
vented tili they pledge themselves 
to the destruction of slavery itself. 
Surely we ought to hear no more of 
these acknowledged atrocities being 
mere abuses of the system of slave- 
ry. They are its necessary results. 
Surely we ought to hear no more 
that slavery does not necessarily in- 
volve cruelties and fearful iniqui- 
ties. 

But we must close. We should 
like here to discuss the question, 
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on which Gov. H. discourses very 
confidently, whether the Bible sanc- 
tions slavery. But we have not room. 
Perhaps we shall take it up at an- 
other time. We will only say here 
to those who think that the Bible 
sanctions slavery, such as we have 
proved it to be, Meet the infidel 
on the question of the internal evi- 
dence of the divinity and truth of 
the Bible, if you can. Prove, that 
any book which authorizes and com- 
mands this “ complicated villainy,” 
as John Wesley called it, is from 
the God of love, if you can. 


, 


HE NATIONAL CONSTI- 


TUTION. 


Tue people of the United States 
entertain a high regard for that ‘ in- 
strument’ by which their present gov- 
ernment was organized. As a gen- 
eral thing they are disposed to abide 
by it, even though it should appear 
that they had sworn to their own 
hurt. This is an encouraging fact, 
and promises well for the stability 
of our government. The mass of 
the people honestly desire to have 
the Constitution carried out, accord- 
ing to its true intent and meaning. 
But this Constitution is open to 
amendment; and it is our design, 
in a few pages, to show the propri- 
ety and justice of amending that 
part of it which relates to the appor- 
tionment of representatives and di- 
rect taxes. This is found in Art. I, 
Sec. 2d, clause 3d, as follows: 

“* Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral states, which may be included 
within this Union, according to their 





eral Assembly’s sessions, when they dis- 
cussed and adopted their late report on 
slavery. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘can’t stand 
that. We politicians sometimes apolo- 
gize for slavery and wink at it, for polit- 
ical reasons. But these holy men go in for 
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it on godly grounds ! 


respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not tax- 
ed, three fifths of all other persons.” 

In making this apportionment the 
northern states supposed that they 
would be benefited in a pecuniary 
way ; the South by the increase of 
political power. The former con- 
ceded to the latter, the advantage of 
a disproportionate representation. 
The only consideration which the 
South gave in return, was the occa- 
sional liability of direct taxation, at 
a corresponding rate. If the south- 
ern states would treat the slaves as 
persons for the purpose of taxation, 
the northern states agreed that they 
should be treated as persons for the 
purpose of representation. It is an 
admission of the principle of proper- 
ty representation,—a concession by 
the indigent North to the affluent 
South.* 

Why such an arrangement was 
sought by both parties, we may un- 
derstand by a reference to the state 





* Speech of the Hon. Mr. Marsh of Ver- 
mont on Texas annexation. 
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of affairs in this country at that pe- 
riod. A reluctance on the part of 
the states, to do any thing by which 
they might seem to relinquish their 
distinct sovereignty, had always 
been one of the chief obstacles in 
the way of adopting any plan of 
union. The colonies early confed- 
erated for their common defense ; 
but in their articles of agreement, it 
was specified that each should have 
exclusive jurisdiction within its own 
territory. ‘They were afraid of hav- 
ing their powers merged in those of 
a general government. The small- 
er states were jealous of the larger ; 
hence the compromise between 
them, that as sovereignties they 


should be equally represented in the® 


senate, and in the house wealth or 
numbers should be represented. 
The southern states readily per- 
ceived, that if the white population 
alone was counted, that their repre- 
sentation would not be equal to that 
of the northern states. Although by 
their Jaws, the slaves were not treat- 
ed as persons; but were denied all 
personal rights, being forever exclu- 
ded from all that pertains to the 
character of citizens, and reduced 
to mere ‘ chattels’ and ‘things’; nev- 
theless they were willing that they 
should be counted as persons, for 
the purpose of direct taxation, if ac- 
cording to the same ratio they might 
be represented. This on the one 
hand, influenced the South to seek 
the adoption of the above clause. 
On the other, the North was in- 
duced to make the concession she 
did, on account of the fear enter- 
tained by her people of heavy taxa- 
tion. It will be remembered that 
this was soon after the war, and the 
large debt contracted had not been 
paid. An allusion to the relative 
ability of the two sections of coun- 
try, will show very clearly why tax- 
ation was then deemed by the North 
a matter of special importance to 
them. At that time the South was 
the more wealthy and populous. 
With soil more fertile, with climate 
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more salubrious, with the promise 
of large incomes from her great sta- 
ples, her prospects were altogether 
in the ascendant. 

That the population was the more 
numerous, is clearly shown by the 
census of 1790. The states of New. 
England, together with New York 
and Pennsylvania, contained of 
1,784,336. While those of New. 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virgin. 
ia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, together with the few then dwell. 
ing in the territory, or in what is 
now Tennessee and Kentucky, con- 
tained 2,145,611. And the South, 
not thinking of the advantages of 
free over slave labor, might confi« 


dently have expected, that she would 


continue the more numerous, if for 
no other reason, than the contrast 
between her largest state and the 
largest state of the North. By the 
same census the inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia numbered 748,308, those of 
New York 340,120. With these 
facts in view, it will not seem strange, 
that the northern states thought that 
if the slaves were reckoned as prop- 
erty, and also three fifths of them 
enumerated as persons, that the 
amount of their taxes would be 
somewhat diminished. 

This may suffice as explanatory 
of the causes that induced the north- 
ern and southern states to agree to 
the insertion in the Constitution of 
the clause above quoted. 

This clause ought in justice to the 
free states to be repealed, and rep- 
resentation be apportioned according 
to the number of free inhabitants, 
and taxation according to property. 

This arrangement made between 
the northern and southern states is 
of the nature of a contract. It isa 
rule both of positive law and ethics, 
that in every contract there must be 
a consideration, a quid pro quo. 
But what equivalent has the North 
received for the concession which 
she made? Has there indeed been 
any consideration given? No, we 


may say that she has received al- 
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most nothing. There has not been, if 
we mistake not, but in one instance, 
and then in a very light degree, 
an assessment of direct taxation. 
Again, not only has there been 
no consideration received on the 
part of the North, but such a change 
has now taken place in the relative 
wealth of the North and the South, 
that it can never be realized, how- 
ever frequently hereafter direct tax- 
ation may be apportioned. By the 
aid of free hands and free heads, 
the North, though contending with 
rocky hills and less fertile soil, has 
advanced far more rapidly than the 
South, depressed as it has been by 
the incubus of slavery.* On a pre- 
vious page we mentioned the fact 
that at the census of 1790, the pop- 
ulation of Virginia was double that 
of New York. But an astonishing 
change has fifty years made! By 
the last census the population of 
New York was 2,421,928, that of 
of Virginia, all told, was only 
1,232,797. If her white population 
only is counted, it amounts to but 
740,968. By the assessment of 
1838, the aggregate value of real 
and personal property in New York 
was $654,000,000, while that of 


* Mr. Clowney of South Carolina, thus 
portrayed his native state in the ardor of 
debate on the floor of Congress. 

“ Look at South Carolina now, with her 
houses deserted and falling to decay, her 
once fruitful fields worn out and abandon- 
ed for want of timely improvement or 
skillful cultivation, and her thousands of 
acres of inexhaustible lands, still promis- 
ing an abundant harvest to the industrious 
husbandmen, lying idle and neglected. 
In the interior of the state where [ was 
born and where I now live, although a 
country possessing all the advantages of 
soil, climate and health, abounding in ar- 
able land unreclaimed from the first rude 
state of nature, there can now be found 
many neighborhoods, where the popula- 
tion is too sparse to — a common 
elementary school for children. Such is 
the deplorable condition of one of the 
oldest members of the Union, that dates 
back its settlement more than a century 
and a half, while other states born as it 
were but yesterday, already surpass what 
Carolina was or ever has been in the 
happiest days of her prosperity.” 
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Virginia was only $211,930,508, 


exhibiting an excess in New York 
over Virginia, of $442,069,492. 

The debates of the Constitution 
convention, show that the favorite 
argument of the Southern members, 
in order to secure a compromise, 
was, that representation as well as 
taxation should be according to 
wealth. We should be pleased to 
know if at this day southern mem- 
bers of Congress would advocate 
as zealously sucha method. Were 
this principle now acted upon, their 
minority would certainly not be in- 
creased, 

It is therefore evident that the 
reasons which influenced the North 
to make a concession to the South, 
no longer exist. The former, once 
the poorer, has become the wealthier. 
Such a change,in affairs having ta- 
ken place, there is no occasion for 
such an arrangement, cessante ra- 
tione cessat ipsa lex. 

Moreover, while the North has re- 
ceived no consideration for the con- 
cession she made, the South ever 
since has had not only the advantage 
of increased representation, but she 
has received for herself many other 
benefits after the same ratio. We 
will here mention two or three in- 
stances in which she has managed, 
with her usual adroitness, to obtain 
the lion’s share. 

In 1836 there was surplus reve- 
nue in the United States treasury, 
to the amount of twenty two millions 
of dollars. A bill was passed au- 
thorizing the distribution of this sum 
‘in proportion to the representation 
of the states in the Senate and House 
of Representatives.” By this plan the 
slave states with 3,789,674 free in- 
habitants received $9,428,580, while 
the free states with 7,003,239 free in- 
habitants received but $12,571,420. 
Had the distribution been made 
with reference alone to free inhab- 
itants, the Northern states would 
have received eighteen millions in- 
stead of twelve and a half. Or to 
make a more definite statement of 
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this unfair proceeding, a southerner 
owning one hundred slaves, would 
receive as much as sixty one north- 
ern freemen. 

In 1841, Congress passed the 
“ Distribution Bill,” by which the 
proceeds of the public lands were to 
be given to the several states. Here 
again the South succeeded in having 
this distribution based upon “ federal 
numbers,” that is, according to their 
representation in Congress. Sup- 
posing that the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands to be three millions of dol- 
lars, Pennsylvania, with a free popu- 
lation more than double that of Vir- 
ginia by 142,349, instead of receiv- 
ing more than double the amount, 
received $74,521 less; and witha 
free population equal to that of Ma- 
ryland, Virginia and North Carolina, 
received $94,330 less.* Although 
Virginia received so much more on 
account of her slaves, yet she deems 
them not less her property than 
Pennsylvania does her horses. 

Afier the returns of the census of 
1840, Congress set about the work 
of fixing a new ratio of representa- 
tion. Members from the slave states 
were not willing to have the number 
agreed upon after the census of 
1830, for with the increase of popu- 
lation, the majority of the free states 
would be greatly augmented. ‘Their 
endeavor was then to fix upon some 
number that would give the northern 
states as small a majority as possi- 
ble. After a tedious comparison of 
numbers, the Senate sent to the 
House a bill giving one representa- 
tive to every 70,680 of federal pop- 
ulation, and which would reduce the 
House from its then number of 242 
members, to 223. But it would re- 
quire some shrewdness, to guess 
why the fraction 680 was added to 
the round number 70,000. A little 
examination will discover, that the 


* Address of a Pennsylvania convention. 
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addition of that fraction deprives 
the four great states of the North of 
one representative each. Take that 
number off, and Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, would 
each have another member; while 
the other states would have none the 
less. 

Whatever number might have 
been chosen, there would of course 
be unrepresented fractions ; yet itis 
curious to observe how much larger 
these fractions are in the free states 
than in the slave states. For exam- 
ple the fractional number of Penp- 
sylvania is 27,687, that of Virginia 
only 2. 

These instances will answer as 
specimens of the benefits, which the 
South has secured to herself on the 
plea of ‘ federal numbers.’ Nor is 
it strange that in this kind of man. 
agement they have been successful, 
since they have had on the floor of 
Congress from 25 to 30 members 
representing their peculiar interest. 

The South has had all these ad- 
vantages at the expense of the North. 
At the time of the compromise, there 
was supposed to be some equitable 
ground for it; but events have prov- 
ed the contrary, So that it is not only 
for the interest of the free states to 


demand the proposed amendment of 


the Constitution, but the slave states 
are bound in honor to grant it. It 
is moreover the duty of every patri- 
ot and philanthropist to diminish as 
far as practicable the interest which 
the southern states have in the per- 
petuation of slavery. While the in- 
stitution confers upon them political 
power, they will be slow to adopt 
measures of emancipation. A re- 
gard, therefore, for all the consider- 
ations of humanity, self-interest and 
love of country, involved in the de- 
struction of the most incongruous 
and perilods element in our social 
fabric, ought to stimulate the free 
states to demand this amendment. 
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RELATIONS OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION TO 


SLAV 


No one can be surprised at the 
intense excitement which has atten- 
ded the late agitation of the subject 
of slavery in this country. Nor is 
it surprising, that in the midst of 
this heat, untenable positions should 
have been taken both by the assail- 
ants and the defenders of the insti- 
tution. ‘The time for calm inquiry 
has at length come. The citizens 
of the free states, with many in the 
southern sections of the confedera- 
cy, are disposed to learn their duty 
on a subject of more fearful interest 
to the nation than any other. In 


view of this state of feeling, it is of 


some importance, to know how far 
federal legislation may go without 
violating the Constitution, in the way 
of abolishing, restricting or crippling 
the system. It is, we believe, uni- 
versally held, that the federal gov- 
ernment has no control whatever 
over slavery as it exists in the sev- 
eral states—except in a single con- 
tingency, the event of a war—in 
which the emancipation of the slaves 
should become a necessary measure 
of public safety. But inasmuch as 
the Constitution gives to Congress 
exclusive jurisdiction over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories, 
and the exclusive right to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and 
between the several states, it is con- 
tended by the North, that Congress 
is competent to abolish slavery with- 
in these limits, and to prohibit the 
inter-state slave trade. ‘This is de- 
nied by the slave interest, on what 
ground it may be difficult to state 
explicitly. The ground taken seems 
to be that the Federal Constitution 
is the result of compromise between 
free and slave labor, and that at the 
adoption of the Constitution, it was 
understood that the national govern- 
ment should not in any way legislate 
to the peril of the slave system. 


ERY. 


Express guaranties to this effect can 
not, it is admitted, be found in the 
Constitution ; yet this, it is claimed, 
is the spirit in which the instrument 
was framed and adopted, in which 
it should be interpreted, and in which 
good faith requires it to be adminis- 
tered. ‘To meet this view of the 
subject, it is in vain to appeal to the 
Constitution itself, and, by a partic- 
ular criticism of every article and 
section relating to slavery, show that 
no obligation of the kind claimed by 
the South is imposed. We must 
show from the history of the times, 
that no such tacit understanding as 
we have referred to was ever enter- 
tained, but that on the contrary it 
was then expected that slavery 
would soon cease to exist through- 
out the Union; and that this event 
would be brought about in part by 
the action of the general govern- 
ment. This is the design of this 
paper. We shall endeavor to show 
that the age which produced the Fed- 
eral Constitution, was distinguished 
by an anti-slavery spirit, and ani- 
mated by a joyful expectation of the 
early removal of the incongruous 
element from our social system. 
This we shall do by reference to 
several acts which indicate the pol- 
icy of the day, by citations from 
speeches made in the state conven- 
tions for ratifying the Constitution, 
and more especially from the ex- 
pressed opinions of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of those times, 
some of them framers of the Consti- 
tution, and citizens of the southern 
states. 

The anti-slavery spirit of the age 
is clearly indicated by acts of public 
policy. During their colonial de- 
pendence, slaveholding existed in 
all the states. But the very able 
discussions which were elicited by 
the difficulties between the colonies 
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and the mother country, brought in- 
to very general recognition the doc- 
trine of inalienable rights. Between 
the years 1774 and 1789, an undivid- 
ed opposition to slavery was mani- 
fested by the people of this country, 
as represented in the national as- 
sembly, by whatever name it was 
called, whether general convention 
or Congress. On the 20th October, 
1774, the first general convention, 
or as it is sometimes styled, Conti- 
nental Congress, passed the follow- 
ing resolution. 

“* We for ourselves and the inhab- 
itants of the several colonies whom 
we represent, firmly agree and asso- 
ciate, under the sacred ties of vir- 
tue, honor and love of country, as 
follows: we will neither import nor 
purchase any slaves imported after 
the first day of December next, after 
which time we will wholly discon- 
tinue the slave-trade, and we will 
neither be concerned in it ourselves, 
nor will we hire our vessels, nor sell 
our commodities or manufactures to 
those who are concerned in it.” 

In 1775, the same Congress sol- 
emnly denied that “the divine Au- 
thor of our existence intended a 
part of the human race to hold an 
absolute property in, and unbound- 
ed power over others.” 

**In the Congress of 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence was 
published—commending itself to the 
liberal minded every where, by as- 
serting in Opposition to the theory 
and practice of all existing govern- 
ments, that all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

The national policy was indicated 
in a very striking manner, by an 
act of the Congress of 1787. An 
ordinance was passed, for the gov- 
ernment of all the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio. This was 


enacted, as it asserts, among other 
things, to establish “ certain articles 
of compact between the original 
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states and the people and states in 
the territory, to remain forever un- 
alterable, unless by common con. 
sent.” One of these articles of 
compact declared, that there should 
be neither slavery, nor involuntary 
servitude in the territory, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes, 
This ordinance was adopted by 
the unanimous vote of all the states, 
there being but a single negative, 
and that given by a member from 
New York. And it does not appear 
that the prohibition of slavery occa- 
sioned this negative. Let it be re- 
membered that the votes of Dela. 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, the Car- 
olinas and Georgia were unanimous- 
ly given for the positive exclusion 
of slavery from all the vast region 
now possessed by Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
There is in this, certainly no in- 
dication of compromise. And we 
can account for such unanimity only 
on the ground, that it was then the 
settled policy of the country to re- 
strict slavery to the original states,— 
to exclude it from all the national 
territory, and from all the new states. 
These acts all preceded the form- 
ation of the existing Constitution. 
The ordinance of ’87 was passed, 
and published by the Continental 
Congress, at the very time the Con- 
stitution convention was in session. 
With these facts in mind, we readi- 
ly anticipate what would be the 
principles and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion itself. Nor are we disappointed 
in finding its very first sentence in 
remarkable accordance with these 
previous declarations and enact- 
ments. ‘The preamble specifies the 
great objects to be secured by it. 
These are * to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, ensure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” It would indeed be a 
singular inconsistency, if, after such 
an enumeration, an effort was made 
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jn a subsequent part of the same 
document, to perpetuate oppress- 
jon. But examining it to its 
close, we nowhere find the terms 
* slave,” “ slavery,” or “ slavehold- 
ing.” ‘There is much significancy 
in this fact. The plain solution of 
it is, that the founders of our gov- 
ernment never once thought that 
slavery would be a permanent insti- 
tution. The slave trade being its 
chief support, it was supposed that 
with its abolition in 1808, slavery 
would receive its death-blow, and 
would speedily die :* they did not, 
therefore, wish to use terms that 
would soon become obsolete, or that 
would be unknown to the laws. 
This view is confirmed by the inter- 
esting fact, that “on motion of Mr. 
Randolph the word ‘ servitude’ was 
stricken out (by the convention 
from Art. 4, sec. 2) and ‘ service’ 
unanimously inserted, the former 
being thought to express the condi- 
tion of the slaves, and the latter the 
obligation of free persons.”’t 

Great honor is reflected upon our 
fathers by the fact, that if now not 
a vestige of slavery remained, the 
Constitution which they framed 


* The expectation would in all proba- 
bility have been realized, had it not been 
for the invention of the cotton-gin, in 
93, by Mr. Whitney. This at once gave 


extraordinary value to land in that part of 


the country where alone cotton could be 
raised ; and to slaves because it was the al- 
most universal impression, that the cultiva- 
tion of the South could be carried on only 
by slaves. Thus it was that Mr. W.’s in- 
vention was the innocent occasion of great- 
ly magnifying the importance of slavery. 

“In the year 1793, there were but 
5,000,000 pounds of cotton produced in 
the United States, and but 500,000 export- 
ed. The old method of preparing it was 
too tedious to make itvery valuable. By 
hand- picking, or by a process strictly 
manual, the ~ cultivator could not prepare 
for market during the year, more than 
from 200 to 300 pounds. By the aid of the 
machine, the labor of a thousand hands 
was performed by one. Seven years af- 
ter the invention, 35,000,000 pounds were 
raised, and 17,800,000 exported. In 1834, 
460,000,000 were raised—384,750,000 ex- 
ported. 

t Madison Papers. 
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would be suited, without alteration, 
to a nation of freemen. 

That the spirit of the age was anti- 
slavery, we learn from opinions 
expressed in conventions of the 
states, held for ratifying the Con- 
stitution. When the Constitution 
had been agreed upon by the na- 
tional convention, it was of course 
sent to the states for their appro- 
val. In the debates there were many 
allusions to the connection of the 
Constitution with slavery. From 
these we may learn what was the 
general sentiment, in respect to the 
manner in which the former would 
affect the latter. Before quoting 
these opinions, however, we may 
refer to the fact, as very significant 
of public opinion, that measures for 
emancipation had been adopted by 
nearly all the northern states before 
the United States Constitution was 
framed. Vermont abolished slavery 
by Constitution in 1777; Massachu- 
setts in 1780; New Hampshire in 
1784. Pennsylvania passed an act 
of abolition in 1780; Connecticut 


in 1784; Rhode Island, 1784 ; New 
York, 1799; and New Jersey in 
1804.* 


Inthe Virginia convention of °87, 
Gov. Randolph said: “ They insist 
that the abolition of slavery will re- 
sult from this Constitution. I hope 
there is no one here who will ad- 
vance an objection so dishonorable 
to Virginia. I hope that at the mo- 
ment they are securing the rights of 
their citizens, an objection will not 
be started that those unfortunate 
men now held in bondage by the 
operation of the general govern- 
ment, may be made free.” 


* It may be added, that in the conven- 
tion that formed the Constitution of Ken- 
tucky in 1780, the effort to prohibit slay ery 
was nearly successful. It is stated , upon 
good authority, that some of the members 
of that convention have been heard to 
say, that a decided majority of that body 
would have voted for its exc lusion, but 
for the great efforts and influence of two 
large slave holders—men of commanding 
tale nts and sway—Messrs. Breckenridge 
and Nicholas. 
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In the same convention Mr. Ma- 
son, author of the Virginia Consti- 
tution, said: “The avgmentation 
of slaves weakens the states, and 
such a trade 
and disgraveful to mankind. As 
much as | value the union of all the 
states, | would not admit the south- 
ern states [i. e. South Carolina and 
Georgia] into the union, unless they 
agree to the discontinuance of this 
disgraceful traffick.” 

Patrick Henry, arguing the pow- 
er of Congress under the U. 8S. Con- 
stitution to abolish slavery in the 
states, said on the same occasion: 
“another thing will contribute to 


bring this event [the abolition of 


slavery] about. Slavery is detest- 
ed; we feel its effects; we deplore 
it with all the pity of humanity.’* 

In the North Carolina convention, 
Mr. Galloway said: “‘I wish to see 
this abominable trade put an end to. 
I apprehend the clause [touching 
the slave t trade | means to bring for- 
ward manumission.’ 

In the same convention Mr. Ire- 
dell, afterwards a Judge of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, said : “ When 
the entire abolition of slavery takes 
place, it will be an event which must 
be pleasing to every generous mind 
and friend of human nature.” 

In the Maryland convention, Lu- 
ther Martin, who had also been a 
member of the convention that 
formed the U. S. Constitution, said : 
* We ought to authorize the general 
government to make such regula- 
tions, as shall be thought most ad- 
vantageous for the gradual abolition 
of slavery, and the emancipation of 
the slaves which are already in the 
states. 

Judge Wilson of Pennsylvania, 

also one of the framers of the U.S. 
Constitution, said in the Pennsylva- 
nia convention of °89, “ I consider 
this [the clause relative to the slave- 
trade] as laying the foundation for 
banishing slavery out of this coun- 


* Deb. Va. Con., p- 431. 
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try. It will produce the same kind 
of gradual change which was pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania : the new 

states which are to be formed will 
be under the control of Congress in 
this particular, and slaves will never 
be introduced among them. It pre. 
sents us with a pleasing prospect 
that the rights of mankind will 
be acknowledged and _ established 
throughout the Union ;” * * * * yet 
the lapse of a few years and Con- 
gress will have power to extermi- 
nate slavery within our borders.” 

In the Massachusetts convention 
of *88, Judge Hawes said: “ Al. 
though slavery is not smitten by an 
apoplexy, yet it has received a mor. 
tal wound and will die of consump. 
tion.”* At the same time and place 
Gov. Heath said, * that slavery was 
confined to the states now existing ; 
it could not be extended. By this or- 
dinance Congress had declared that 
the new states should be republican 
states and have no slavery.’’+ 

Would that this meaning of “ re- 
publican” had practically prevailed. 
Then might the guaranty, * that ev- 
ery state in the Union should have a 
republican form of government,” 
have been something beside a “ rhe- 
torical flourish.” 

We infer, also, from the avowed 
sentiments of the most distinguished 
statesmen, that the spirit of the age 
was anti-slavery. WASHINGTON has 
not left posterity ignorant of his 
views on this subject. We might 
quote them at great length, but one 
or two extracts will answer our pur- 
pose. Ina letter to Robert Morris, 
dated April 12, 1786, he says: 
“There is not a man living who 
wishes more sincerely than I do, to 
see a plan adopted for the abolition 
of slavery; but there is only one 
proper and effectual mode by which 
it can be accomplished, and that is 
by legislative authority.” The same 
sentiment he expressed in a letter to 
Lafayette, dated May 10,1786. In 





* Deb. Mass. Con. , P- 60. 
t Ib. p. 147. 
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a letter to John Fenton Mercer, 
Sept. 9, 1786, he says: “ It is 
among my first wishes to see some 
plan adopted by which slavery in 
this country may be abolished by 
law.” 

Of Mr. Jefferson’s sentiments we 
need hardly speak, they are so 
well known. All are aware that the 
Declaration of Independence is at- 
tributed to his pen. In his Notes on 
Virginia, he said : “ 1 think a change 
is already perceptible since the ori- 
gin of the present revolution. ‘The 
spirit of the master is abating, that 
of the slave is rising from the dust, 
his condition mollifying, the way 
I hope preparing under the auspi- 
ces of heaven for a total emancipa- 
tion.” 

On another occasion, he said: 
“Nobody wishes ardently 
than I to see an abolition not only 


more 


of the trade but of the condition of 


slavery ; and certainly nobody will 
be more willing to encounter every 
sacrifice for that object.” 

Mr. Madison on the floor of the 
convention * thought it wrong to ad- 
mit into the Constitution the idea that 
there could be property in man.” 

John Jay, afterwards Chief Justice 
of the United States, during the war 
of the Revolution held this memo- 
rable language: “ Till America 
come into this measure [the abolition 
of slavery] her prayers to heaven 
will be impious.” When address- 
ing the Legislature of New York, 
then a slave state, he told them that 
“the slaves though held in bondage 
by the laws of men were free by 
the laws of God.” ‘These words 
were a part of a petition which was 
also signed by Alexander Hamilton, 
Robert R. Livingston, afterwards 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs and 
Chancellor of the state of New 
York, and other prominent men. 

Franklin united with Jay and 
Rush in 1787, in an abolition society, 
“to extend the blessings of freedom 
to every part of our race.” 

Mr. Gerry said in the convention, 
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that “* it ought to be careful not to 
give any sanction to slavery.” 

In 1794 Dr. Rush declared :— 
“Domestic slavery is repugnant to 
the principles of Christianity. It 
prostrates every benevolent and just 
principle of action in the human 
heart. It is rebellion against the 
authority of a common Father,” &c. 

Patrick Henry in a letter, dated 
Jan. 18, 1773, to Robert Pleasants, 
afterwards president of the Virginia 
Abolition Society, says: “ Believe 
me, | shall honor the Quakers for 
their noble efforts to abolish slavery. 
It is a debt we owe to the purity of 
our religion to show that it is at va- 
riance with that law that warrants 
slavery. 1 exhort you to persevere 
in so worthy a resolution.” 

The celebrated Wm. Pinkney, in 
a speech before the Maryland House 
of Delegates, 1789, on the emanci- 
pation of slaves, said: “ Sir, by the 
eternal principles of natural justice 
no master in the state has a right to 
hold his slave in bondage for a sin- 
gle hour.” 

lf after such declarations against 
slavery, on the part of the nation, of 
states, and of distinguished states- 
men, it was intended by the framers 
of the Constitution and the states 
which adopted it, to perpetuate 
slavery, then is there no truth in 
history or in language. With this 
evidence of their opinions, it is slan- 
dering the character of our fathers 
to assert that there was a tacit un- 
derstanding among them, to build up 
a permanent system of oppression 
in our republic. When they enter- 
ed upon the work of framing a 
Constitution for the people of this 
nation, they had scarcely wiped 
from their brows the dust and sweat 
of the Revolutionary _ struggle. 
Would they then be so false to their 
principles as to rivet upon the limbs 
of others, the fetters that they had 
just thrown off from themselves ? 
Certainly not, if they were deserv- 
ing of the least respect. With a 
knowledge of their sentiments what 
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candid mind can for a moment be- 
lieve that they entered into a * com- 
pact” or “compromise” to favor 
slavery? Would they have con- 
sented to adopt a constitution under 
which the slaves should, by A. D. 
1845, increase in number to near 
three millions, and have upon the 
floor of Congress twenty five rep- 
resentatives ; eight new slave states 
added to the old, and at length for- 
eign territory be annexed to the 
country for the purpose of forming 
several large slave states? Did 
they anticipate and desire such a 
result? What party was it which 
conceived the design ; and for what 
consideration did the other party al- 
low the seeds of success to be plant- 
ed in their national Constitution ? 
It was nota southern party. Her 
Jeffersons, Pinkneys, Randolphs and 
Henrys, were the ardent advocates 
of total emancipation, and looked 
forward to the day of universal 
freedom as the great political mil- 
lennium. It was nota northern par- 
ty composed of such men as Frank- 
lin and Jay, who formed societies 
designed to extend the blessings of 
freedom to men of every race. 
Who were the men? ‘They lived 
not in that age. They were not 


a 
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found in this country. There were 
none to demand guaranties for 
slavery. None wished to have it 
guarantied. The “tacit” under. 
standing was, that slavery would 
soon die out of the republic. In 
tbe mean time, while slavery should 
exist within the original states, our 
fathers were willing the master 
should recover his fugitive slave un. 
der that article of the Constitution 
which provides for the recovery of 
any absconding person who owes 
service in another state—and that 
representation and taxation should 
be regulated according to Art. I, 
Sec. 11, clause 3. 

This argument is designed merely 
to show how baseless is the prevalent 
opinion of southern men, that the 
framers of the Federal Constitution 
had in view the perpetuation of 
slavery, and threw up defenses 
against its abolition. But it is also 
a strong a priori argument against 
the notion that the Constitution con- 
tains any guaranty of slavery, or 
presents any obstacle in the way of 
its overthrow by the force of free 
discussion, an enlightened public 
seatiment, and by such action against 
the system as comes legitimately 
within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
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VINET’S VITAL CHRESTIANITY- 


SWITZERLAND has been eminently 
fruitful in zealous champions of the 
true faith. Amidst her free moun- 
tain airs, her sons have imbibed the 
spirit of civil and religious freedom ; 
and in the ‘strength of her hills’ 
have been nurtured many, who were 


* Virat Caristianity; Essays and 
Discourses on the Religions of Man, and 
the Religion of God, by Alexander Vinet, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in Lausanne, 
Switzerland: translated by Rob't Turn- 
bull Pastor of the Harvard Street Church, 
Boston. 1 Vol. Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln, Boston, 1845. 


strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might. Switzerland was one 
of the pioneer countries in the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century. 
When the power and corruptions of 
Rome were at their hight, and the 
despotism of ages was yet unbroken 
—when Luther was still a hooded 
monk in the convent of Erfurth, 
young Ulric Zwingle, the son of the 
herdsman, was already praying and 
searching the Scriptures among the 
waterfalls of Wildhaus. And when 


the thunders of papal indignation 
burst upon the great Reformer, 
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making all Germany tremble, the 
first cheering cry of succor and 
support arose from that little flock, 
which Zwingle and his faithful My- 
conius had gathered about them in 
Zurich. The same country could 
also boast, at that time, of the elo- 
quent (Ecolampadius, the apostle 
Jehn of the Reformation,—of the 
holy-minded Farel—and of Eras- 
mus, the greatest prodigy of learn- 
ing in his time. Switzerland was 
also the adopted home of John Cal- 
vin. From the spirit of enlightened 
zeal and learning, which distinguish- 
ed the Genevan church in its palmy 
days, he sought and obtained sym- 
pathy and support; and there he 
penned his immortal works. In all 
the wars of persecution waged by 
the papacy, Switzerland has borne a 
large share of suffering. When the 
emissaries of Romish cruelty over- 
ran and laid waste the valleys, her 
devoied sons fled to the mountains ; 
and, while the bloodhounds were on 
their track, many a song of thanks- 
giving and praise went up from 
the caverns and the clefts of the 
rocks. 

Nor has this spirit been entirely 
extinguished during the long ages 
of formalism and skepticism which 
have succeeded. In the second 
great uprising of Europe, the signs 
of which are so rapidly increasing, 
Switzerland is preparing to take a 
place worthy of her ancient faith. 
For several years past, there has 
been a remarkable revival of evan- 
gelical religion in many of her 
churches, which had sunk the deep- 
est into rationalism—which is the 
general term for that whole system 
of error in opinion and deadness in 
faith, which has held the land so long 
in a spiritual torpor. This revival 
has reached the theological institu- 
tions, and the number of pious pas- 
tors has greatly increased. In seve- 
ral cantons, where there was scarce- 
ly a single faithful preacher of 
righteousness to be found at the be- 
ginning of this century, there are 
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now many who preach the doctrines 
of Farel and Calvin. 

Among the faithful and efficient 
teachers of the truth, with whom 
Providence has blessed that coun- 
try, is one who has dealt heavier 
blows for the truth than any man in 
Switzerland since the days of John 
Calvin, and he is the author of the 
volume before us. 

Of this remarkable man, whom 
D’Aubigné has styled the ‘ Chal- 
mers of Switzerland,’ we are sorry 
that we know so little; and for the 
little information we have gathered 
concerning hira, we are chiefly in- 
debted to his accomplished transla- 
tor, Mr. Turnbull. Alexander Vi- 
net is a native of Lausanne, the 
capital of the canton Vaud, and was 
born the 17th of June, 1797. Lau- 
sanne has long been celebrated, not 
only for its outer beauties, but for 
its refined society, and high literary 
advantages. Here Beza lived—and 
here Gibbon wrote much of that 
history, which is destined to perish 
only with the language, of which it 
is so rich and massive an ornament. 
Vinet was educated at the ancient 
academy of his native town—and 
at the age of twenty was appointed 
professor of the French language 
in the University of Basle. In 1819, 
two years after the commencement 
of the evangelical movement in 
Switzerland, he was ordained to the 
gospel ministry, in which he soon 
took the first rank. This rank he 
has gained and kept solely by his 
power of thought and his earnest 
piety ; for he owes nothing to out- 
ward attractions. His manner, un- 
like the most celebrated French 
preachers, is not impassioned. His 
physique is by no means prepossess- 
ing. ‘Those who look for the first 
time on his tall and somewhat un- 
gainly figure, and his, face, which 
is more indicative of dullness and 
stupidity than of high intellectuality, 
are slow to believe that he is the 
man who can task the powers 
and rivet the attention of the 
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most cultivated minds in Gene- 
va. 

For many years Vinet resided at 
Basle as a professor of French lit- 
erature, until in 1837 he was in- 
duced to take the professorship of 
theology in the College of Lau- 
sanne. Having taken ground in op- 
position to a connection of the church 
with the state, he resigned his title 
as one of the national clergy, but 
the people insisted on his retaining 
his professorship, which he has held 
since that time. In the effort now 
making in Switzerland to dissoive 
the adulterous connection of the 
church with the secular power, Vinet 
is the master spirit. He has publish- 
ed in the Semeur, at Paris, several 
essays on the voluntary principle, 
for one of which he received a prize 
from the Society of Christian Morals. 
It was after reading this labored and 
profound essay that D’Aubigné re- 
marked, that he found it necessary 
to read many of the passages several 
times in order to compass their full 
meaning. ‘The difficulty arose not 
from any defect of style—for Vinet 
writes a French of which Molieré 
might be proud—but from the pro- 
fundity of thought which every sen- 
tence displays. While at Basle, he 
published two powerful discourses 
on the “ Intolerance of the Gospel,” 
and on “The Tolerance of the 
Gospel.” About six years after he 
published the * Discourses on seve- 
ral Religious Subjects,” from which 
Mr. Turnbull has selected most of 
the contents of this volume, entitled 
* Vital Christianity.” The volume 
contains twenty discourses, a part 
of which were never delivered, but 
simply read to his theological class. 
The subjects treated are various, and 
the style varies also from that of 
the practical and simple lecture to 
the studied oration, but as a whole 
they embody a defense of pure 
Christianity, which, for philosophi- 
cal acuteness, ingenuity, eloquence, 
and lofty spirituality, have been sel- 
dom equalled. 
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We have already remarked thatVi. 
net has been styled the Chalmers of 
Switzerland. There is indeed a cer. 
tain resemblance, and yet a very 
wide difference. They are both gifted 
with minds of intense activity, with 
great originality, with strong imagi- 
nations, and with a remarkable com- 
mand of varied diction. Chalmers 
possesses an intellect of giant ener. 
gy, equal to the loftiest speculation, 
but lacking in the delicate accuracy 
which distinguishes the acute phi- 
losopher and logician. . Vinet, on 
the contrary, has the power of the 
most subtle analysis. Chalmers’ dis- 
courses abound in fervid eloquence 
and magnificent imagery ; but his 
style is often turgid, and sometimes 
flagrantly deficient in rhetorical pu- 
rity. Vinet is less eloquent, but 
more concise and more chaste. 
Chalmers’ mind has been well de- 
scribed as a ‘mind on hinges,” in 
which the same brilliant conception 
is constantly revolved into new 
shapes, and presented in an endless 
succession of beautiful phases; un- 
til the reader feels like one who has 
been led through the gorgeous sa- 
loons of Versailles, each resplen- 
dent with gilded columns and fiash- 
ing mirrors, but each so nearly re- 
sembling the other that he grows 
weary of the splendid repetition. 
Vinet pursues his subject with close 
and careful analysis, presenting each 
successive truth with remarkable 
discrimination, and laying open the 
heart of every question without ob- 
scuring it with needless mysticism. 
Profound in his investigations of truth 
he has no need of that affectation, 
which belongs to certain writers 
of the fashionable ‘transcendental’ 
school, who attempt to hide the na- 
tive insignificance of their thoughts 
in vague and mystic phraseology. 
Dr. Vinet possesses a lively imagi- 
nation, but is never led astray by 
its waywardness. It gives life and 


variety to his style, and furnishes 
illustrations to his arguments, throws 
an air of cheerful light over sub- 
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jects otherwise sombre, and scatters 
flowers along a road otherwise rug- 
ged and forbidding. All his dis- 
courses abound with vivid and forci- 
ble passages, which contain truths 
concisely expressed and rendered 
portable to the reader. It is easy to 
make such a writer our own—and 
his phrases we store away as among 
our choicest mental treasures. 

As a specimen of our author's 
style, we quote the opening passa- 
ges of his introductory discourse on 
“The Religions of Man and the 
Religion of God.” The reader 
must judge of it through the medium 
of Mr. Turnbull’s translation, which 
is a highly successful one. 

“ Humanity hath separated itself from 
God. The storms of passion have broken 
the mysterious cable which retained the 
vessel in port. Shaken to its base, and 
feeling itself driven upon unknown seas, 
it seeks to rebind itself to the shore ; it 
endeavors to renew its broken strands; it 
makes a desperate effort to re-establish 
those connections, without which it can 
not have either peace or security. In the 
midst of its greatest wanderings humanity 
never loses the idea of its origin and des- 
tiny; a dim recollection of its ancient 
harmony pursues and agitates it; and 
without renouncing its passions, without 
ceasing to love sin, it longs to re-attach 
its being, full of darkness and misery, to 
something luminous and peaceful, and its 
fleeting life to something immovable and 
eternal. In a word, God has never ceased 
to be the want of the human race. Alas! 
their homage wanders from its proper ob- 
ject, their worship becomes depraved, 
their piety itself is impious ; the religions 
which cover the earth, are an insult to 
the unknown God who is their object. 
But, in the midst of these monstrous aber- 
rations, a sublime instinct is revealed ; 
and each of these false religions is a pain- 
ful cry of the soul torn from its centre 
and separated from its object. It is a de- 
2 eg existence, which, in seeking to 
clothe itself, seizes upon the first rags it 
finds; it is a disordered spirit which, in 
the ardor of its thirst, plunges all panting 
into fatid and troubled waters; it is an 
exile, who, in seeking the road to his 
native land, buries himself in frightful 
deserts. 

“ From the brutal savage, who kisses 
the dust from the feet of some hideous 
idol, to the magi of the East, adoring in 
the sun the immortal soul of nature, and 
the principle of all existence to those un- 
happy nations, who think to render him 
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homage by the most shameful excesses, 
the religious principle every where makes 
itself known. Man can not renounce ei- 
ther his sins or God; his corruptions 
chain him to this world, a mystericus in- 
stinct impels him towards that which is 
invisible. Between these two opposing 
forces he makes no choice; he attempts 
to reconcile two incompatible elements ; 
he confounds his morality with his devo- 
tion; he makes gods resembling himself, 
in order to offer them a worship analogous 
to his own evil thoughts; he erects even 
his vices into divinities ; his religion be- 
comes the faithful mirror of his natural 
corruption ; in a word, he degrades the 
idea of the Divinity, buthe can not do 
without it; and he prefers infamous gods 
rather than adore nothing.’’—p. 35. 


Among the living champions of 
the truth in Switzerland, Dr. Vinet 
holds the first place. Of the two 
great systems of error, against which 
he feels called to wage battle, the 
first and most important is Ration- 
alism. This lies within the bounds 
of nominal Protestantism, and is the 
devouring canker which has eaten 
out the soul of vital Christianity, 
until the preaching of the word 
throughout much of the continent 
has sunk into a hollow mockery. 

In the following picture of the 
* Religion of the Intellect,’ Dr. Vinet 
portrays the German rationalism 
to the life. 


*“ Others, in smaller number, seek to 
bring themselves into union with the Di- 
vinity by intelligence. To analyze the 
divine attributes, to harmonize them, to 
explain the connection of the Creator 
with the creation; in a word, to form, 
with reference to God and divine t ings, 
a body of systematic doctrine is the task 
they impose on themselves; and such la- 
bors, it must be confessed, are a noble 
exercise of thought. Buta principal de- 
fect of this form of religion is, that it is 
less a religion than a study. Ordinarily, 
the man who stops here, seeks less to 
satisfy a want of his heart than a curiosi- 
ty of his mind. Abstracted from himself, 
isolating himself from the things he con- 
templates, in order the better to contem- 
plate them, application,practice, his perso- 
nal relations to these high truths occupy 
his attention but feebly ; he acquires some 
additional ideas,but these ideas produce in 
him neither emotion nor change. And, 
indeed, how can he be changed by 
the things which always remain uncer- 
tain to his mind? The field of religious 
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ideas, when it is trodden by the foot of 
natural reason, is only a field of problems 
and contradictions. The farther one ad- 
vances the more his darkness increases ; 
and he ends by losing even those primary 
notions and instinctive beliefs, which he 
possessed before he entered it. This is 
the experience of all the systems of all 
the schools in every age of the world. 
The history of philosophy teaches us that 
these investigations, whenever eagerly 
and incautiously pursued, lead to the 
most terrible doubts, to the very borders 
of the abyss. It is there, face to face 
with the Infinite, the philosopher sees 
realities dissolve, certainties the most uni- 
versal vanish, his own personality become 
aproblem. There he sees world and 
thought, observation and observer, man 
and God, swallowed up and lost before 
his terrified vision in the boundless im- 
mensity of a horrible chaos! It is there 
that, seized with a mysterious dread, he 
asks back with anxious emotion the world 
of finite beings and intelligible ideas, 
which he wishes he had never abandon- 
ed. Thus his religion, all thought, nei- 
ther enlightens, converts, nor consoles 
him ; and he finds himself as far removed 
from his aim as before his laborious in- 
vestigations.” —p. 30. 


But while Vinet and his compeers 
are laboring assiduously to drive 
out the rationalistic spirit from the 
territories of nominal Protestantism, 
they are by no means inattentive to 
the movements of the antagonistic 
spirit of Ritualism, which assails 
them from without. This ferm of 
religion, of which Popery is the 
grand embodiment, was never more 
bold or aggressive than at present. 
Carlyle has well said—* The Po- 
pish religion flourishes extremely in 
these years; and is the most viva- 
cious looking religion to be met 
with at present.” It is not, indeed, 
what it was when the imperial suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne lay with un- 
covered head at the threshold of 
the pontifical palace, to propitiate 
with painful sufferings the monster 
of arrogance and cruelty who reign- 
ed within. Neither is it what it was 
but forty years ago, when the “ Vi- 
car of the Most High” was dragged 
to Paris to place the iron crown on 
the head of the despoiler of papal 
dignities—-when atheism spread over 
Europe like a flood—and the head 


of the great beast was “ as it were 
wounded to death.” But its present 
estate is certainly more like the era 
of Hildebrand than the era of Na. 
poleon. ‘The old heresy of ten 
centuries is bestirring itself for 
the coming conflict with a lustiness 
and an energy almost incredible. 
In these days, it is certain that “ Gi. 
ant Pope” is able to do something 
more than sit in the door of his 
cave and gnash at the passers-by. 
His emissaries are everywhere at 
work. That wonderful combination 
of craft and fanatical energy, which 
divides the honor of its origin be- 
tween Ignatius Loyola and the 
prince of darkness, was never more 
untiring in its labors. The coffers 
of the Propaganda were never bet- 
ter filled. Not content with what 
was left him in Europe at the close 
of the great movement of the six- 
teenth century, the Pope is making 
incursions into Protestant countries, 
and even now cherishes the proud 
hope that he will soon hear the 
hymns of the Virgin chanted un- 
der the oaken arches of the oldest 
University in England! With anoth- 
er arm he holds South America, and 
clutches at the great valley of the 
west. 

As an offset to all this we see 
beginnings of a movement towards 
religious liberty in France, and the 
dawn of a like movement under the 
auspices of the Christian Alliance 
in Italy. In Spain the long revolu- 
tion has weakened the bands of the 
papacy, and the liberal party are 
growing daily more restless under 
the Romish yoke. In Germany, one 
John Ronge, a man apparently of 
some sinew, is raising the standard 
of opposition to the confession- 
al, to the celibacy of the clergy, 
and to the domination of the papal 
see. A considerable number have 
already gathered around him; and 
the “ New York Churchman” sig- 
nificantly remarks, that the move- 
ment will probably end in nothing 
better than an increase to the ranks 
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of Lutheranism! But the “ sign of 
the times,” which we hail with a 
more hopeful pleasure than any oth- 
er, is the rise at this juncture of such 
men as Vinet,and Malan, and D’Au- 
bigné, and Grandpiere, and Monod, 
and Gaussen, in the very heart of Eu- 
rope. We do not wonder that Popery 
has gone forward comparatively un- 
checked, when it has had little else to 
oppose than a cold, dead, heartless 
rationalism. ‘There was nothing in 
that to invite the papist to leave his 
pictures and his penances, his splen- 
did ritual, and his happy confidence 
in priestly absolution. ‘There was 
no vitality in it. It was a barren, 
unspiritualized, unblessed, * form of 
godliness,” without life enough to 
keep itself pure, much less to purify 
the corruptions without. Before Pro- 
testantism could make successful 
head against Popery, it was neces- 
sary to preach a better religion, and 
to live out a better religion, than it 
has done for the last century. We 
think, that in the present revival of 
religion in France and Switzerland, 
we see a promise of this, and in this 
promise we found our hope of a 
‘New Reformation.’ 

These discourses of Dr. Vinet 
are full of a spirit of vital, active 
piety. On the continent of Europe, 
where the sun of evangelical truth 
has been so long darkened, and has 
not given its light for the space of so 
many years, it is indeed a matter of 
joyful thankfulness to behold such a 
clear exposition and eloquent de- 
fense of the faith as it was once de- 
livered to the saints. We have sel- 
dom seen a more beautiful portrait- 
ure of the heart religion of the Gos- 
pel than that presented by Pr. Vi- 
net. In the midst of acute and cav- 
iling rationalists, and of bigoted 
ritualists, he stands up and boldly 
proclaims that religion, which in all 
ages of the world has borne the im- 
press of the harmonious perfections 
of its divine Author—which requires 
in its disciples the most child-like 
confidence, at the same time that it 
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affords scope for the loftiest investi- 
gation of the mightiest intellect— 
which alone of all religions recon- 
ciles the claims of offended Justice 
with the offer of mercy to offending 
man—which, no longer seen through 
the dim veil of outward ceremonies, 
and approached only by the inter- 
vention of earthly priests and con- 
fessors, reveals itself through the 
eye of faith to the humblest saint— 
which needs no ascetic crucifixion 
of all human appetites, and no 
monastic separation from all human 
duties, to preserve its inward peace, 
and its outward purity of life—a re- 
ligion whose essence is love—whose 
founder is God—whose glory is the 
cross of Christ—and whose blessed 
consummation is the rest promised 
from before the foundation of the 
world. After portraying the bless- 
ings of this religion in the opening 
discourse, Dr. Vinet thus eloquently 
concludes : 


‘Let us together hail with our bene- 
dictions that religion, alone complete, 
which responds to all the wants of man, 
in offering to each of his faculties an inex- 
haustible aliment; a religion of the im- 
agination to which it offers magnificent 
prospects ; a re ligion of the heart which 
it softens by the exhibition of a love above 
all love; a religion of thought which it 
attaches to the contemplation of a system 
the most vast and harmonious ; a religion 
of the conscience which it renders at once 
more delicate and tranquil; but above 
all a religion of the grace and love of 
God ; for it is necessarily all these com- 
bined ree 

“ That which remained concealed from 
yhilosophers and sages in the most bril- 
Sone periods of the human intellect, 
twelve poor fishermen from the lakes of 
Judea quitted their nets to announce to 
the world. Certainly they had net more 
of imagination, of reason, of heart, or of 
conscience, than the rest of mankind; yet 
they put to silence the wisdom of sages, 
emptied the schools of philosophers, closed 
the gates of every temple, extinguished 
the fire on every altar. They exhibited 
to the world their crucified Master, and 
the world recogy ized in him that which 
their anxious craving had sought in vain 
for three thousand years, A new moral- 
ity, new social relations, and a new uni- 
verse sprung into being at the voice of 
these poor people. ignorant of letters, and 
of all philosophy. It remains with your 








ood sense to judge if these twelve poor 
fe hermen have used their own wisdom, or 
the wisdom which cometh from above. 

** We stop at this point—man is found 
incapable oF forming a religion, and God 
has come to the aid of his weakuess. 
Bless, then, your God from the bottom of 
your heart, you who after long search have 
at last found an asylum. And you who 
sull float on the vast sea of human opinion, 
you who violently driven from one sys- 
tem to another, feel your anguish increas- 
ing, and your heart becoming more and 
more tarnished ; you who to this day have 
never been able to live with God, nor 
ow God—come and see if this Gos- 
pel, scarcely noticed by your heedless 
eyes, is not perhaps that for which you 
call with so many fruitless sighs. And 
thou God of the Gospel! Infinite Love ! 
reveal thyself to wounded hearts, make 
thyself known to fainting spirits, and cause 
them to know joy, peace and true holi- 
ness.’’—p. 47. 

There are many other passages 
of equal force and excellence which 
we would like to quote, but the nar- 
row limits we have prescribed to 
ourselves for this notice forbid. 

We are heartily obliged to Mr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

In our last number, we exhibited 
the proof of the fact that free per- 
sons of color, in general, are enti- 
tled to the protection guarantied by 
the Federal Constitution, in Section 
second of Article fourth of that in- 
strument. We come now to con- 
sider the simpler proposition an- 
nounced at the conclusion of that 
argument; that whatever is implied 
in the term citizen, and whether we 
were successful or not in establish- 
ing a general rule as to its applica- 
tion, the declaration of Massachu- 
setts by her Constitution and laws, 
and by special act of her legisla- 
ture, that the colored freemen of 
that state are citizens of the state, 
is conclusive as to that fact upon all 
other powers and upon every tribunal 
before which it may be called in 
question. We shall be understood, 
of course, to refer only to persons of 
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Turnbull for presenting this work to 
the American public, in a transla- 
tion of so much beauty and fideli- 
ty—and to the publishers, who in 
these days of cheap and dingy litera- 
ture, have emulated the luxury of the 
London press. The volume isa valu- 
able addition to the large number we 
already possess of denfenses of vital 
Christianity ; and we know of few 
works better calculated for men of 
thoughtful minds, who are harassed 
with painful doubts and skepticism. 
The preacher of the Gospel will find 
in it many things rich and new on 
the important subjects of Christian 
faith, the moral law, rationalism, 
atheism, and the principles of Chris- 
tian morality ; and especially to those 
men of large appetites for philosoph- 
ical speculation, who have already 
drained the well of the Scottish Chal. 

mers dry, we commend the untried 
depths of this new Chalmers of Swit- 
zerland. 


AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


the above description not being aliens 
by birth. 

The question, ** What is a citi- 
zen?” is obviously and in its very 
nature distinct from the question, 
* Who are citizens in any particu- 
lar state?” In answering the first 
we are required to describe the es- 
sential attributes of citizenship, con- 
sidered as a legal status or relation ; 
in answering the second, to point 
out the persons or class of persons 
who in the given state possess those 
attributes and stand in that relation. 
We have endeavored, in our dis- 
cussion thus far, to exhibit those prin- 
ciples of natural, common, and con- 
stitutional law, which furnish a gen- 
eral answer to both questions. Ac- 
cording tothe views which we have 
expressed, the essential attributes of 
citizenship, summing all up in one, 
may be taken to consist in a recog- 
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nized right on the part of the indi- 
vidual to claim protection at the 
hands of the state, by means of all 
its appropriate agencies, according to 
the acknowledged principles of free 
governments and the declared fun- 
damental laws of our own ; that right 
being correlative to and growing out 
of his natural and legal duty, of al- 
legiance and obedience to the state 
as a sovereign power; and as such, 
being recognized and guarantied, or 
at least not denied, by the state. And 
we have furthermore asserted the 
general doctrine, that citizenship, 
thus described, is coéxtensive with 
allegiance. Such is the solution we 
have given to the two questions, and 
we believe and know it to be the 
true solution. The principles on 
which it depends are drawn from the 
very and fountain, the 
“ principium et fons” of American 
law ; and their application is broad 
as the country itself. They per- 
vade, as their essential, vital princi- 
ple, the whole body of our laws and 
free institutions. ‘Their controlling 
force, their practical efficacy, have 
been recognized a thousand times, 
in all the modes of state action, ju- 
dicial, 


source 


and executive. 
They never would have been called 
in question, but for the existence ofan 
anomalous system, a peculiar insti- 
tution, which can only be defended, 
and is only defended, by giving the lie 
to the solemn declaration with which 
we announced to the nations the 
commencement of our independent 
existence as free states. Ona doc- 
trine so established we can not 
be mistaken; but even if that were 
possible, the proposition we have 


legislative 


now to deal with must still hold 
good. For whether the essen- 


tial attributes of citizenship have 
been correctly assigned or not, and 
whatever they may in reality be, 
the question still remains, ** What 
persons, possessing those attributes 
in any given state, what persons 
standing in that relation to that state 
to which those attributes attach, are 
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thereby citizens of the state?” a 
question which from the very nature 
and necessity of the case, can be 
decided only by an appeal to the 
state itself and to its laws. If the 
common and natural law doctrine, 
whatever that may be, controls, as 
we hold it does in general control, 
yet it is only as the accepted law of 
the state that it has force within the 
state; if, in opposition to that law 
and against natural right, a state 
chooses to deprive of those attri- 
butes any portion of her subjects, 
to disavow as to them that relation, 
to make them slaves, aliens, or out- 
laws, her inherent and purely phys- 
ical power as a sovereign state so to 
act the despot, can not be gain- 
sayed ; if on the other hand she ex- 
preasly declares, as to any class of 
subjects, that they do possess the at- 
tributes and hold the place of citi- 
zens, her declaration is conclusive 
as to the law, and her law establish- 
es the fact. Now this latter is pre- 
cisely the position of Massachusetts. 
She has, expressly and repeatedly, 
asserted the citizenship of the col- 
ored freemen within her borders. 
Nor has she merely called them 
citizens. She declares that she 
takes cognizance of no distinctions 
of color or caste among her sub- 
jects, as making a difference ei- 
ther in their rights or her du- 
ties. She recognizes the perfect 
and equal title of every member of 
her social system, whether in the 
the more favored condi- 
tion in society, to claim protection 
at her hands in the enjoyment of 
every right which can possibly be 
considered essential to citizenship. 
And in all this she but affirms what 
has been her settled law for sixty 
five years. For the same Constitution 
which made the slave a free man 
makes the free mana citizen. So 
long as that Constitution stands, and 
the construction it has uniformly re- 
ceived, even aggressive legislation is 
impotent against him, to deprive him 
of that character or of any rights at- 


less or 
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good sense to judge if these twelve poor 
shermen have used their own wisdom, or 
the wisdom which cometh from above. 

** We stop at this point—man is found 
incapable of forming a religion, and God 
has come to the aid of his weakness. 
Bless, then, your God from the bottom of 
your heart, you who after long search have 
at last found an asylum. And you who 
still float on the vast sea of human opinion, 
you who violently driven from one sys- 
tem to another, feel your anguish increas- 
ing, and your heart becoming more and 
more tarnished ; you who to this day have 
never been able to live with God, nor 
without God—come and see if this Gos- 
pel, scarcely noticed by your heedless 
eyes, is not perhaps that for which you 
call with so many fruitless sighs. And 
thou God of the Gospel! Infinite Love! 
reveal thyself to wounded hearts, make 
thyself known to fainting spirits, and cause 
them to know joy, peace and true holi- 
ness.'’—p. 47. 


There are many other passages 
of equal force and excellence which 
we would like to quote, but the nar- 
row limits we have prescribed to 
ourselves for this notice forbid. 

We are heartily obliged to Mr. 


Turnbull for presenting this work to 
the American public, in a transla- 
tion of so much beauty and fideli- 
ty—and to the publishers, who in 
these days of cheap and dingy litera- 
ture, have emulated the luxury of the 
London press. The volume isa valu- 
able addition to the large number we 
already possess of denfenses of vital 
Christianity ; and we know of few 
works better calculated for men of 
thoughtful minds, who are harassed 
with painful doubts and skepticism. 
The preacher of the Gospel will find 
in it many things rich and new on 
the important subjects of Christian 
faith, the moral law, rationalism, 
atheism, and the principles of Chris- 
tian morality ; and especially to those 
men of large appetites for philosoph- 
ical speculation, who have already 
drained the well of the Scottish Chal- 
mers dry, we commend the untried 
depths of this new Chalmers of Swit- 
zerland. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In our last number, we exhibited 
the proof of the fact that free per- 
sons of color, in general, are enti- 
tled to the protection guarantied by 
the Federal Constitution, in Section 
second of Article fourth of that in- 
strument. We come now to con- 
sider the simpler proposition an- 
nounced at the conclusion of that 
argument; that whatever is implied 
in the term citizen, and whether we 
were successful or not in establish- 
ing a general rule as to its applica- 
tion, the declaration of Massachu- 
setts by her Constitution and laws, 
and by special act of her legisla- 
ture, that the colored freemen of 
that state are citizens of the state, 
is conclusive as to that fact upon all 
other powers and upon every tribunal 
before which it may be called in 
question. We shall be understood, 
of course, to refer only to persons of 


the above description not being aliens 
by birth. 

The question, ** What is a citi- 
zen?” is obviously and in its very 
nature distinct from the question, 
** Who are citizens in any particu- 
lar state?” In answering the first 
we are required to describe the ¢s- 
sential attributes of citizenship, con- 
sidered as a legal status or relation ; 
in answering the second, to point 
out the persons or class of persons 
who in the given state possess those 
attributes and stand in that relation. 
We have endeavored, in our dis- 
cussion thus far, to exhibit those prin- 
ciples of natural, common, and con- 
stitutional law, which furnish a gen- 
era} answer to both questions. Ac- 
cording to the views which we have 
expressed, the essential attributes of 
citizenship, summing all up in one, 
may be taken to consist in a recog- 
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nized right on the part of the indi- 
vidual to claim protection at the 
hands of the state, by means of all 
itsappropriate agencies, according to 
the acknowledged principles of free 
governments and the declared fun- 
damental laws of our own ; that right 
being correlative to and growing out 
of his natural and legal duty, of al- 
legiance and obedience to the state 
as a sovereign power; and as such, 
being recognized and guarantied, or 
at least not denied, by the state. And 
we have furthermore asserted the 
general doctrine, that citizenship, 
thus described, is coéxtensive with 
allegiance. Such is the solution we 
have given to the two questions, and 
we believe and know it to be the 
true solution. The principles on 
which it depends are drawn from the 
very source and fountain, the 
“ principium et fons” of American 
law ; and their application is broad 
as the country itself. They per- 
vade, as their essential, vital princi- 
ple, the whole body of our laws and 
free institutions. ‘Their controlling 
force, their practical efficacy, have 
been recognized a thousand times, 
in all the modes of state action, ju- 
dicial, legislative and executive. 
They never would have been called 
in question, but for the existence of an 
anomalous system, a peculiar insti- 
tution, which can only be defended, 
and is only defended, by giving the lie 
to the solemn declaration with which 
we announced to the nations the 
commencement of our independent 
existence as free states. Ona doc- 
trine so established we can not 
be mistaken; but even if that were 
possible, the proposition we have 


now to deal with must still hold 
good. For whether the essen- 


tial attributes of citizenship have 
been correctly assigned or not, and 
whatever they may in reality be, 
the question still remains, “ What 
persons, possessing those attributes 
in any given state, what persons 
standing in that re/ation to that state 
to which those attributes attach, are 
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thereby citizens of the state?” a 
question which from the very nature 
and necessity of the case, can be 
decided only by an appeal to the 
state itself and to its laws. If the 
common and natural law doctrine, 
whatever that may be, controls, as 
we hold it does in general control, 
yet it is only as the accepted law of 
the state that it has force within the 
state; if, in opposition to that law 
and against natural right, a state 
chooses to deprive of those attri- 
butes any portion of her subjects, 
to disavow as to them that relation, 
to make them slaves, aliens, or out- 
laws, her inherent and purely phys- 
ical power as a sovereign state so to 
act the despot, can not be gain- 
sayed ; if on the other hand she ex- 
pressly declares, as to any class of 
subjects, that they do possess the at- 
tributes and hold the place of citi- 
zens, her declaration is conclusive 
as to the law, and her law establish- 
es the fact. Now this latter is pre- 
cisely the position of Massachusetts. 
She has, expressly and repeatedly, 
asserted the citizenship of the col- 
ored freemen within her borders. 
Nor has she merely called them 
citizens. She declares that she 
takes cognizance of no distinctions 
of color or caste among her sub- 
jects, as making a difference ei- 
ther in their rights or her du- 
ties. She recognizes the perfect 
and equal title of every member of 
her social system, whether in the 
less or the more favored condi- 
tion in society, to claim protection 
at her hands in the enjoyment of 
every right which can possibly be 
considered essential to citizenship. 
And in all this she but affirms what 
has been her settled law for sixty 
five years. For the same Constitution 
which made the slave a free man 
makes the free mana citizen. So 
long as that Constitution stands, and 
the construction it has uniformly re- 
ceived, even aggressive legislation is 
impotent against him, to deprive him 
of that character or of any rights at- 
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taching to it. No tribunal before 
which the fact of citizenship might 
be in issue, not even the Supreme 
Court of the United States could 
possibly go back of that fundamental 
law, thus expounded, applied, de- 
clared, in Massachusetts. ‘That high 
tribunal could define the citizenship 
intended in the Constitution ; but the 
question whether the free colored 
man in Massachusetts is within that 
definition, it could decide only by 
resorting to the law of that state, and 
to the state construction of that law. 
It could furnish the test of citizen- 
ship, but the Massachusetts law must 
furnish the facts to which, in the par- 
ticular case, the test must be applied. 
As between the states, this doc- 
trine has a peculiar force. ‘To 
them the clause in question is at 
once a law and a covenant. In 
adopting it, they were stipulating, 
as distinct sovereignties, each in be- 
half of its own citizens, for their 
enjoyment of the rights it con- 
templates. Massachusetts obtained 
thereby a distinct guaranty from 
South Carolina, that her citizens 
should be entitled in that state to all 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens. Now under such a covenant, 
it were much to concede that South 
Carolina would have any right what- 
ever to discriminate between persons 
prima facie citizens of Massachu- 
setts as being her free subjects, and 
withhold the stipulated privileges 
from those whom she should see fit 
to regard as of inferior grade; for 
our own part, we believe that even 
the Supreme Court in construing the 
disputed clause would refuse to en- 
ter upon inquiry witha view to such 
discrimination, exactly as it undoubt- 
edly would in applying the clause 
relating to suits between citizens of 
different states ; but certainly, if the 
inquiry were to be permitted, the 
voice of Massachusetts could not be 
disregarded. It is her sole preroga- 


tive, and one of her highest, to fix 
and declare the position of those 
under her authority, as members of 
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her state or not. And her language 
is, and has been, that those whom 
God and nature have made her cit- 
izens, she will neither disfranchise 
herself nor suffer other powers to 
disfranchise. A state, disposed to 
abide by her covenant, but having a 
bona fide doubt as to the fact of citi- 
zenship, would respect, as she 
would be bound to respect, the sol- 
emn declaration of a sister state ; 
and one otherwise disposed, certain- 
ly ought not to have the power, at 
once to avoid her obligations and 
offer a high indignity to a co-equal 
sovereignty. Itcould not have been 
the intention of the states to make a 
covenant which should thus invite 
legislation not only injurious but 
insulting. South Carolina herself 
would have been the last to accede 
to such a compact. 

And here we can not forbear to 
notice, though at the expense of a 
digression, the very remarkable po- 
sition which South Carolina has 
been forced to assume with refer. 
ence to this very point. She found 
herself obliged to meet, in some 
way, the allegations of Massachu- 
setts. She had been charged with in- 
vading the rights of citizens of that 
state. In that character, if at all, 
had the persons whose constitutional 
rights were involved been injured. 
As her citizens, Massachusetts had 
made their cause her own. On their 
title to that character would depend 
the decision of any tribunal before 
which the case might be brought to is- 
sue. South Carolina must deny them 
that character, or surrendering the 
whole question, seek other and entire- 
ly ditferent grounds on which to justi- 
fy the obnoxious laws. Her Commit- 
tee on Federal Relations, at the late 
session of her legislature, proposed 
and attempted to do this. The plain, 
straight-forward way of making up 
the issue would have been to deny, 
by resolutions, either that the per- 
sons in question were citizens of 
Massachusetts, or more generally, 
but to the same effect, that such 
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persons, that is, free persons of col- 
or, were citizens of any state. But 
here arose a difficulty ; one which 
no man would see quicker than a 
South Carolinian. The committee, 
we have no kind of doubt, saw and 
felt their utter incompetency, and 
that of their legislature, to make 
any such denial. They felt, and 
recoiled from, the gross improprie- 
ty, to say the very least, of pro- 
nouncing negatively upon the citi- 
zenship of colored persons in Maine, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, &c., and 
most of all in Massachusetts, in the 
face of her express affirmation of it. 
What then were they todo? They 
went around the difficulty, and in 
this wise. They reported, and the 
legislature adopted a resolution de- 
claring, that “Free negroes and 
persons of color are not citizens of 
the United States, within the mean- 
ing, &c. :”’ a declaration which is 
totally irrelevant and trifling unless 
it means that persons of that de- 
scription are not citizens in the sev- 
eral states; are not citizens of 
Maine, of Vermont, &c., and more 
especially that they are not citizens 
of Massachusetts; unless, in other 
words, it says indirectly and by con- 
struction, what they had shrunk from 
saying directly. ‘Thus conscience 
doth make cowards, even of South 
Carolina legislators! It is worthy 
of remark that the phrase behind 
which the sovereign state has taken 
refuge, is one which for twenty 
five years past she has expressly re- 
pudiated ; that all through her nulli- 
fication troubles it was a capital point 
in her creed, as it was a necessary 
consequence of her principles, that 
there is no such thing as a ‘ citizen 
of the United States,’ that phrase 
being a mere circumlocution ; and 
that it is conceded by Mr. Rhett, in 
his labored defense of South Caro- 
lina, that in the only sense in which 
even as a circumlocution it can be 
correctly used, its application to free 
negroes was recognized by Acts of 
Congress in 1796 and 1803, and that 
Vol. Ill, 77 
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under the Act of 1796 many free 
colored seamen actually received 
certificates that they were “ citizens 
of the United States.” 

We submit then that it has been 
proved ; 

That the word citizen in the con- 
tested clause, as every where else in 
the Constitution comprehends all free 
persons native born or duly natural- 
ized ; that is, all persons owing al- 
legiance, natural or acquired; but 
if it be conceded that the word de- 
notes any determinate condition or 
relation, however described or de- 
fined, such as to exclude some of 
the persons whom we have claimed 
it includes, then ; 

That the declared law of the 
particular state must guide and con- 
trol any judgment or action upon 
the fact of citizenship; and 

That upon such a test the free 
colored man of Massachusetts 
is undoubtedly a citizen of that 
state. 

Before leaving this part of our 
subject, we stop to ofler a single 
comment upon the course of reason- 
ing usually pursued in supporting 
the opposite views. li consists al- 
most always in an attempt to prove 
that free blacks were not citizens 
when the Constitution was adopted ; 
from which fact, supposed to be 
proved, it is inferred that they can 
not be protected by the guaranty 
now, though they may have become 
undoubted citizens. Now this meth- 
od of reasoning obviously proceeds 
on an entire misconception of the 
true nature and intention of the guar- 
anty. The very essence of it is 
the relation between the rights se- 
cured and the character to which 
those rights attach; for it guaran- 
ties to citizens their rights as citi- 
zens. The capital word in it points 
out at once the nature of the privi- 
leges and the nature of the title to 
them. Rights, growing out of the 
primary essential relation between 
the state and the individual, are se- 
cured to such individuals as stand 
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in that relation. The term employ- 
ed to point out the persons benefi- 
cially interested in the guaranty, can 
not possibly be taken as a word of 
mere personal description. It indi- 
cates not their color, or position in 
society, but simply their political 
condition ; points out legal attributes, 
not physical characteristics; is a 
word of definition, not of specific 
designation. Nor is there any sort 
of reason,—at least when we look 
at the clause in its highest character 
as a law and not merely a covenant, 
—why it should be tried by any 
other standard than that of existing 
law. Asa permanent law of the 
nation, it declares at all times and 
in words of present time: The citi- 
zens of each state—those who are 
now citizens,—shall be entitled to 
all privileges of citizens in every 
State. 

In reply to these suggestions, it 
might be said: that the guaranty 
of reciprocal privileges to the citi- 
zens of different states was given 
in view of citizenship as it was at 
the time, and therefore, though a 
given state may now if she chooses 
elevate the colored race within her 
borders to the condition of citizens, 
yet that she can not, against the 
original and continuing intent of the 
other states, introduce new parties 
to the benefit of the mutual stipula- 
tions, and can not therefore make 
free persons of color citizens within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

The objection we have here stated, 
we regard as presenting the strong- 
est point which can be made on the 
other side of the question ; stronger, 
we think we may venture to say, 
than any we have seen distinctly 
presented in the arguments upon 
that side that have come to our no- 
tice. Of course, if it can be made 
good, the inference from the propo- 
sition, which we have been last con- 
sidering, must fail. We shall en- 
deavor therefore to meet it fairly 
and effectually, though with neces- 
sary brevity. 


Of course, if the views we have 
taken be correct, the mere fact of 
non-citizenship, supposing it proved, 
will not of itself support the objec. 
tion. The exclusion would cease 
with the reason of it. But the ar. 
gument assumes a distinct under. 
standing, present in the minds of all 
the contracting parties, that the free 
blacks as a race were not, and were 
not to be, included in the operation 
of the guaranty ; an understanding, 
forming an essential part of the 
whole transaction, and in view of 
which the parties acted. Such an 
intention, if it could be clearly and 
positively proved as having govern- 
ed the “original compact, might be 
admitted as adequate to control its 
language and ingraft upon the mu- 
tual guaranty a permanent excep- 
tion in the case of free persons of 
color. But what amount of extrin- 
sic evidence can establish such an 
intention, in view of the plain fact, 
that it was not expressed? This 
might have been done, very easily 
and naturally, by simply saying ‘ the 
white citizens’ instead of ‘ the citi- 
zens’ of each state ; and no reason 
can be assigned why, if this was 
distinctly intended, it should not 
have been thus distinctly said. The 
further fact, that the power to natu- 
ralize foreigners was intrusted, with- 
out limitation, to Congress, so that 
that body might at any time intro- 
duce aliens of African descent to 
all the privileges of citizens, is still 
more decisive. That that power 
has lain dormant, as far as colored 
persons are concerned, is true, but 
the fact is immaterial ; that the states 
should have distinctly purposed per- 
manently to exclude all colored per- 
sons from those privileges, and at 
the same time put it absolutely into 
the power of a majority in Congress 
at any time to defeat that purpose, 
is utterly impossible. And, on the 
other hand, the only evidence that ev- 
er has been or can be offered to show 
the existence of such an intention, 
is the mere presumption that per- 
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sons so degraded would not have 
been placed on the footing of citi- 
zens. What ground there is for that 
presumption, in view of the fact, 
that they were placed on such a 
footing, under the Articles of Con- 
federation, our readers can judge. 
Finally, it would be enough to say, 
that this presumption, as well as the 
whole argument, assumes as a clear- 
ly proved and recognized fact, that 
there was no such thing as negro 
citizenship at the time the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. Now, without 
resorting to the general argument 
of our former article, the single fact 
that under the law of Virginia at 
that time in force, free negroes, in 
common with all other free persons 
born in the state, were declared to be 
citizens of the state, completely de- 
stroys this assumption, the argument 
based upon it, and the conclusion 
to which they both lead. And it 
will not be denied, that in North 
Carolina, where the colored free 
man had the right to vote, in the 
more northern states in which the 
work of abolition had been com- 
menced, and especially in Massa- 
chusetts, whose constitutional law 
upon the subject had already been 
established on its present basis, the 
free negro was as clearly a citizen 
as in Virginia, although those states 
had not followed her example in 
expressly affirming with respect to 
him 
citizenship by birth. 

Considering it established, that 
free persons of color in general are 
protected under the Constitution as 
citizens, or if not, that at least such 
persons in Massachusetts are as citi- 
zens of that state “ entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several states,” we are 
now to consider the question, wheth- 
er the laws of South Carolina vio- 
late in respect to them the constitu- 
tional guaranty. 

The material parts of the law, 
out of which the controversy has 
arisen, were quoted in our last num- 
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ber at page 411. Recurring to the 
passage, it will be seen, that the 
enactment is, “ that it shall not be 
lawful for any free negro or person 
of color to come into the state on 
board any vessel, &c.,”’ and that 
any such person so entering the state 
shall be liable in the first instance 
to imprisonment, and afterwards, 
upon re-entering or continuing in 
the state, to corporal punishment 
and to be soldasa slave. The im- 
prisonment, it will be observed, 
though in the nature of a penal- 
ty for entrance contrary to the act, 
is not inflicted by ordinary pro- 
cess of law, as the sentence of a 
court after trial and conviction, but 
summarily by an executive offer, 
whenever the person is found ou 
board any vessel within the state ; 
and in the subsequent proceedings 
the only fact required to be proved is 
that the person has been in the state 
before, and received warning to 
leave it. ‘The question therefore, 
arising under the Constitution, is— 
has South Carolina a right to enforce 
this law upon the citizens of other 
states ? In prohibiting their entrance 
into that state, and in subjecting them 
to arbitrary imprisonment, to inflic- 
tions of bodily pain, and to absolute 
slavery for life, alledging against 
them no offense except the coming 
and being within the state, does she, 
or does she not, deny to them the 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens? In other words, is the right 
of free entrance into any of the 
states of the Union, and of exemp- 
tion from arbitrary violence therein, 
as a consequence of such entrance, 
among those privileges and immuni- 
ties rf 

It never has been doubted, it nev- 
er can be doubted, that the right of 
entering any of the states of the 
Union as freely as the citizens of 
that state themselves may enter it, 
is the very first among the privileges 
of citizens. And if the guaranty 
is not violated by an absolute and 
unqualified denial of this right, then 
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it can not be violated by any act 
whatever. For ifa state retains com- 
plete power to exclude, whenever 
she thinks it necessary or expedient, 
that is, at her own and sole discre- 
tion, the citizens or any class of the 
citizens, or any single citizen of 
another state, she certainly must 
have the power to enforce the exclu- 
sion by any means which she can 
command, whether of precaution or 
penalty, by walls, gates and forts, 
or by imprisonment, stripes, and en- 
slavement, by the agency of sheriffs, 
or of soldiers and bayonets. The 
power to make any given act a 
crime, implies the power to make 
the forfeiture of rights the punish- 
ment of the crime. A cheap expe- 
dient therefore for withholding from 
any class of citizevs any specific 
privilege, conceded to be included 
under the general grant, would be 
to make their entrance into the state 
a crime, and a forfeiture of the 
given privilege the punishment of 
the crime. ‘The whole law then is 
plainly a nullity, unless it conveys 
to the citizens of each state a per- 
fect right to enter and be in any 
other state ; or at least, as complete 
a right as the citizens of that state 
themselves can have. Obviously 
the right to enjoy any given privi- 
lege, or immunity im any state, 
would be merely nugatory, without 
the right to enter and de in the state 
for the purpose of such enjoyment. 
If a person is excluded from a state, 
he is necessarily and effectually ex- 
cluded from all privileges and im- 
munities in it. 

But furthermore, not only is the 
right of entrance one and the first 
of the privileges granted, as being 
necessary to the enjoyment of any 
of them, but it comes within the 
general description independently, 
by reason of its intrinsic nature. 
We have heretofore shown, that the 
general object of the guaranty was 
to protect essential rights, those 
primary rights, which belong to men 
as members of the state, and which 


all free states recognize and hold 
themselves bound to protect ; which 
the cardinal principles of the com- 
mon law, adopted in our Constitu- 
tions and bills of rights, secure or 
ought to secure against all invasion, 
whether by the illegal violence of 
individuals or by acts of aggressive 
legislation. Now the effect of this 
guaranty was to take the citizen of 
any state out of the condition of 
alienage, in which as a stranger he 
would be with respect to other 
states, and to introduce him at once 
to the benefits of that common, de- 
clared and fundamental law, recog- 
nized in all the states as limiting 
and controlling their action with re- 
spect to their members. It makes 
him at once a member of any state 
in which he chooses, whether tem- 
porarily or permanently, to assume 
that character; and clothes him in 
advance with all the rights essential- 
ly belonging to that relation. Now 
the very first of the rights, which 
belong to man as a member of the 
state, is the right to live and be in 
the state. A man born in a state, 
placed by the act of his Maker un- 
der its power and protection, has the 
highest of all possible titles to exis- 
tence within the state and under the 
shelter of its law. If he has not 
this right, he has no right whatever 
as against the state ; just as he has 
absolutely no rights whatever as 
against a foreign state, so long as it 
chooses to withhold the right of 
coming within its limits. And a 
state can do no higher violence to 
the relation which the Author of 
nature has created between itself 
and its members in the very act of 
ordaining their and its existence, 
making it to live only in their life, 
than by arbitrarily severing that 
connection, and putting a citizen by 
a force as purely physical as that 
which an individual despot might 
use, beyond its limits and out of its 
protection. His right to live in the 
state is at least only inferior to his 
right to live. To expel or banish a 
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citizen,who has committed no crime, 
has therefore always been regarded 
as an act of high-handed despotism : 
and that a citizen shall not be liable 
to banishment or exile, even as a 
punishment for crime, is an express 
provision of many of our bills of 
rights. Now it makes no difference 
as to the essential nature of the act 
asa violation of natural and civil 
rights, whether a citizen, who is 
within the state, is forcibly removed 
beyond its limits, and forbidden to 
cross them and come back, or one, 
who is accidentally without, is abso- 
lutely precluded from returning. 
An act of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, declaring that Gov. Everett, 
returning to the state from abroad, 
should not be permitted to enter it, 
would be utterly null and void, and 
could not be enforced, so long as 
her Declaration of Rights stands as 
her fundamental law; unless the 
judicial and executive powers, con- 
spiring with the legislative, the 
whole power of the state should be 
directed to the forcible subversion 
of all his rights as a citizen and a 
man. And the fundamental law, 
which, administered by an indepen- 
dent judiciary in Massachusetts, 
would protect Mr. Everett, being 
adopted by the Federal Constitution 
in the capital provision which we 
are discussing, being made the fun- 
damental law of the land for the 
protection of every citizen in every 
state, being administered by the na- 
tional tribunals, and supported by 
the whole power of the Union, 
would protect Governor Hammond 
and every other citizen of South 
Carolina against a similar enactment 
by the Massachusetts legislature, 
that he or they should not be per- 
mitted to enter that state. In other 
words, the right of citizens of South 
Carolina to enter the state of Massa- 
chusetts is under the Constitution as 
high and as sacred as that of the 
citizen of Massachusetts himself to 
enter it. 

It will be remembered, that under 
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the Articles of Confederation the 
guaranty of the right of ingress was 
one of the specific precautions un- 
der the general guaranty, which we 
are now discussing.* ‘“ The peo- 
ple of each state,” it is declared, 
“shall have free ingress and egress 
to and from any other state.” And 
it was well understood, that the 
right thus given was, as we have 
described it, the very first among 
the privileges and immunities in- 
tended to be secured to the citizens 
of each state in every other, and 
the one on which all the others de- 
pend. For, continuing our quota- 
tion, it is said— and shall enjoy 
therein all privileges, &c.” To se- 
cure and perpetuate mutual inter- 
course was, in fact, declared in the 
preamble to be one of the leading 
objects of the whole covenant. 
These provisions, though not trans- 
ferred to the present Constitution, 
have not less, either of importance, 
significance, or force, now, than 
they had the day they were first 
adopted. Though dead they still 
speak. The specific guaranties 
were omitted, not because they were 
withdrawn, but because they were 
plainly included under the general 
guaranty. The preamble was omit- 
ted, not because of any change of 
purpose, but because that purpose 
was so well understood, that a state- 
ment of it was not needed, The 
original covenant between the states 
and the existing law over them, are, 
therefore, with a single exception 
heretofore pointed out,t identical 
in purpose and effect. Every re- 
straint, imposed on the states under 
the Confederation, is still in force 
under the Constitution. 

This doctrine was decisively af- 
firmed by Judge Washington in the 
case of Corfield and Coryell, for- 
merly quoted ;{ and in fact the 
right in question was put first, as 





* See July number, p. 424. 

t Ibid. pp. 424, 425. 

t See Say number, pp. 431, 433. 4 
Wash. C. C. Rep. 471. 
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we have said it ought to be, in 
the enumeration of privileges and 
immunities secured by the constitu- 
tional guaranty. His language is: 

“The right of a citizen of one 
state to pass through, or to reside 
in, any other state, for purposes of 
trade, agriculture, professional pur- 
suits, or otherwise; to claim the 
benefit of the writ of habeas corpus : 
to institute and maintain actions of 
any kind in the courts of the state : 
to take, hold, and dispose of proper- 
ty, either real or personal; and an 
exemption from higher taxes or im- 
positions than are paid by other citi- 
zens of the state; may be main- 
tained as some of the particular im- 
munities or privileges, which are 
clearly embraced in the general de- 
scription of privileges, deemed to 
be fundamental: to which may be 
added the elective franchise, as 
regulated and established by the 
laws and constitution of the state in 
which it is to be exercised.” 

The right of a citizen of one 
state to enter and continue in any 
other, is thus shown to be “ one of 
the particular privileges clearly em- 
braced in the general description.” 
The law therefore of South Caroli- 
na, so far as it prohibits such en- 
trance to citizens of Massachusetts or 
any other state, denies to them one 
of the “ privileges and immunities of 
citizens ;” and all other provisions of 
the law designed to enforce that pro- 
hibition fall of course under the 
same condemnation. For it is not 
denied, that exemption from arrest, 
imprisonment, stripes and enslave- 
ment, is one of the immunities which 
any citizen may claim so long as he 
violates no law ; but the only enact- 
ment, the violation of which is in 
the present instance aliedged as sub- 
jecting the free negro to those in- 
flictions, is that which forbids his 
entrance into and continuance in the 
state: and this is void and no law, 
if the Constitution, the supreme law 
of the land, gives and guaranties 
to him the right of entrance. 
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Here, then, is a plain, direct, and 
positive conflict between a law of 
South Carolina and a provision in 
the Constitution of the United States, 
The one declares, as really as if 
those were its very words, the citizen 
of Massachusetts shall, the other 
that he shall not, have the right to 
enter and reside in South Carolina. 
The one positively withholds the 
identical privilege, which the other 
as positively guaranties. What is 
more, the conflict in the case of any 
given citizen, upon whom the state 
law is enforced, is not partial, but to 
the full extent of the operation, both 
of that law and of the constitutional 
guaranty. ‘The language and pro- 
per effect of the latter is,—You shall 
enjoy all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizenship in South Caro- 
lina: that of the former,—You shall 
enjoy none of them. 

This, it would seem, must be the 
end of the question; and yet we 
have only reached the threshold of 
the discussion. Not that any part 
of our argument, or rather state- 
ment, is controverted: not that the 
conclusion is impeached on the 
ground of any logical defect in the 
connection of the parts: the objec- 
tion touches neither subject, predi- 
cate nor copula, neither major nor 
minor, in the syllogisms into which 
our reasoning may be very easily 
thrown. But it is insisted on behalf 
of South Carolina, in the face of a 
demonstration that one of her laws 
is in positive irreconcilable conflict 
with a supreme law, that she has 
nevertheless a constitutional power 
to make and enforce that law. In 
justice to South Carolina we must 
say, that we do not understand her 
to make any such claim on her own 
behalf. She is willing her laws 
should be reconciled with the Con- 
stitution, if it can be, but she is not 
anxious for it. The power by vir- 


tue of which she claims “ the right 
to exclude from her territories any 
person whose presence she consid- 
ers dangerous to her peace,” is ex- 
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pressly that of an “independent 
state ; a power not under, but above 
the Constitution. Of course, we 
concede and insist that she has ac- 
tually exercised such a power and 
no other; whether rightfully or not 
it can not be necessary for us to ar- 
gue. That a South Carolina politi- 
cian should claim for his state such 
a power is not at all surprising: but 
it is surprising that it should be vin- 
dicated in any quarter as constitu- 
tional. The fact nevertheless is, 
that the right to pass laws like the 
one in question is asserted by south- 
ern legislatures and southern men; 
that the claim has been urged with 
pertinacity and eloquence, and in 
some instances with apparent force 
of argument, on the floors of Con- 
gress : that even so eminent a law- 
yer as Judge Berrien, in his place 
inthe Senate, and as chairman of 
the judiciary committee, has avow- 
ed “so clear conviction of the 
perfect constitutionality of such 
laws, that he should rejoice to 
see the question put into any 
form by which it might be brought 
before the Supreme Court of the 
United States :” and that the claim 
has been indirectly sanctioned by 
Congress, by the passage through 
both Houses of the bill for the 
admission of Florida into the 
Union, no objection being made to 
aclause in her Constitution, author- 
izing the legislature of the future 
state to pass laws for the exclusion 
of free persons of color. And what 
is still more important, recent decis- 
ions in the Supreme Court have 
been supposed to favor the doctrine, 
and have enabled its supporters to 
assert it with increased confidence 
and effect ; so that not a few north- 
ern men may be found, men of can- 
dor and not deficient in legal attain- 
ments, who, upon this very point 
and this alone, feara decision ad- 
verse to the claims of Massachu- 
setts, whenever her controversy 
may be brought to issue before the 
national tribunals. A claim so sup- 


ported, though it reaches apparently 
to the absurdity of asserting a con- 
sututional power to violate the Con- 
stitution, demands the most careful 
examination which we can give it. 
And, though we claim to have es- 
tablished our doctrine by arguments 
of the strongest and most positive 
character, we concede that we are 
bound to consider, and, if possible 
clear away, the difficulties which 
may attend its reception ; especially 
if it is really the fact that they are 
of such a nature as to threaten its 
ultimate rejection by the court of 
last resort. 

We state the position of South 
Carolina in the language of her le- 
gislative Committee on Federal Re- 
lations. “ The right of excluding 
from their territories conspirators 
against the public peace and disaf- 
fected persons whose presence may 
be dangerous to their safety, is es- 
sential to every government. It is 
everywhere exercised by independ- 
ent states, and there is nothing in 
the Constitution of the United States 
which forbids to South Carolina the 
right, or relieves this legislature 
from the duty, of providing for the 
public safety. South Carolina has 
in no part of the constitutional com- 
pact surrendered her right of inter- 
nal government and police ; and on 
the contrary thereof, has expressly 
reserved all powers not delegated 
by it to the United States, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states.” 

And in the resolution adopted by 
her legislature it is said, * Resolved, 
That the right to exclude from their 
territories, seditious persons, or oth- 
ers whose presence may be danger- 
ous to their peace, is essential to ev- 
ery independent state.” 

The right of exclusion asserted, 
then, extends to such persons as the 
state may consider dangerous to her 
peace. 

And the source from which it is 
derived is the general power of in- 
ternal government and police. 

It is our business therefore to 
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consider whether there is any magic 
in the name or nature of this “ police 
power,” on which South Carolina 
relies, and of which we have heard 
so much in connection with this con- 
troversy, which can exempt its ex- 
ercise from the control of the su- 
preme law of the land. 

We ask, then, 

What is the police power of the 
states? And 

What is their constitutional po- 
lice power ? 

A state may exert its active pow- 
ers within its own limits, and upon 
persons or things under its jurisdic- 
tion ; or it may extend them beyond 
the line within which it properly ex- 
ists and acts, and manifest itself to 
other states and to their subjects or 
citizens. It has, itself, intercourse 
and dealings with other states ; its 
citizens, going beyond its confines 
and pursuing their business or pleas- 
ure upon the high seas or in other 
countries, require the active pres- 
ence of its laws to regulate and its 
power to defend them; or, stran- 
gers may approach its boundaries 
and seek intercourse with its citi- 
zens, objects at once of its jealous 
watchfulness and its liberal hospital- 
ity. To the protection of itself and 
its citizens in all these external re- 
lations, a state may direct its pow- 
ers of external action and legisla- 
tion. In distinction from these, the 
powers active within its limits, em- 
ployed upon the internal relations 
subsisting between its citizens or be- 
tween itself and its citizens, and 
upon all things belonging or apper- 
taining to it or them, constitute its 
powers of internal action and legis- 
lation, of internal or municipal gov- 
ernment and police. 

So speaks substantially the Su- 
preme Court in the case on which 
so much reliance is placed by those 
who assert an unlimited police pow- 
er in the states: in which it is said, 
that “every law comes within this 
description” (of police laws, or 
laws proceeding from “ the power 


of internal police”) ‘ which con- 
cerns the welfare of the state or 
any individual within it—and whose 
operation is within the territorial 
limits of the state and upon the per- 
sons or things under its jurisdiction.” 
And in the same case, “any and 
every act of legislation” (directed 
to “persons and things within its 
territorial limits’) “* which a state 
may deem conducive to the safety, 
happiness and prosperity of its peo- 
ple,” is placed in the same class and 
referred to the same source. Such 
is expressly the meaning of South 
Carolina, when she claimsas against 
the general government “ the right 
of internal government and police.” 
If we have been accustomed to as- 
sign to the ‘police power’ a nar- 
rower range, it is because we have 
affixed to that term an idea suggest- 
ed by our habitual language con- 
cerning the distribution of powers 
between the state and general gov- 
ernments, and the limited powers 
belonging to the latter. We have 
learned to speak of it as one out of a 
class of powers, of which the pow- 
er to regulate commerce is another, 
that of regulating the currency a 
third, and the powers of making 
bankrupt and naturalization laws, of 
borrowing money and laying taxes 
are still other examples. All these 
powers, so far as they operate with- 
in its limits, any one of our states, 
if it were completely independent, 
would exercise, not under the par- 
ticular name by which in the Con- 
stitution it is delegated4o the gen- 
eral government, but as a branch 
of its general power of internal 
government. Our statement, there- 
fore, supported by the definition 
given by the Supreme Court, evinces 
that quarantine laws, poor laws, 
and laws incarcerating and whip- 
ping negroes, are not the only acts 
of police regulation of which a state 
is capable. The laws establishing 
courts, creating offices, erecting cor- 
porations, providing for public in- 
struction, defining and punishing 
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crimes, imposing taxes, declaring 
the rights and disabilities of aliens, 
regulating the course of descents 
and the mode of transfer of lands, 
are all just as much police laws as 
those for the ordinary conservation 
of the peace and maintenance of 
general good order, which more 
commonly receive that name as a 
specific designation. They are all 
to be referred to the same general 
power of internal legislation and 
government, of municipal regulation 
and police. 

The general police power of a 
state, therefore, (so far as it is em- 
ployed in making laws,) is its whole 
unrestrained power of internal legis- 
lation; or in its full extent, is its 
power to do any act or make any 
law, operating within its own limits 
and upon persons or things under its 
jurisdiction, which it may deem con- 
ducive to the safety, happiness or 
prosperity of its people. But since 
it is not claimed that any one of the 
United States, under the Constitu- 
tion, is clothed with this whole pow- 
er, without restraint in its actual ex- 
ercise ; therefore, 

The constitutional police power of 
the states is their power to do all acts 
or make all laws operating as above 
which they are not by the Constitu- 
tion restrained in doing or making. 

In referring, therefore, any actor 
law of a state to its police power, 
we have not vindicated it as consti- 
tutional, nor advanced a single step 
towards such a vindication; the 
question in every case still remains, 
is that act or law one which it is any 
way restrained in doing or making 
by the Constitution. 

Now the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States controls state action and 
legisiation mainly in four ways; 
first, by establishing a general gov- 
ernment, consisting of legislative, 
executive and judiciary departments, 
clothing them respectively with pow- 
er, either exclusively or concur- 
rently with the states, to do certain 
acts and classes of acts, or make 

Vol. LL. 78 
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certain laws and kinds of Jaws, and 
declaring the acts done or laws made 
in pursuance of that authority to be 
valid against any state action or 
legislation whatever ;* secondly, by 
directly forbidding the states to do 
certain acts and classes of acts, and 
to make certain laws and kinds of 
laws ;+ thirdly, by specific provi- 
sions imposing on the states obliga- 
tions which they may not avoid ;f 
and finally, by similar provisions 
creating rights in individuals which 
no state action can defeat or impair.§ 
In this last category stands the 
clause now in discussion. Of all or 
nearly all these restraints the effica- 
cy has been tested before the na- 
tional tribunals, and numerous acts 
of state legislation, passed in view 
of important interests or urgent ne- 
cessities, enlisting in their support 
the strongest feelings of state pride, 
and clothed with all the atiributes of 
state sovereignty, have bowed to the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and 
of laws deriving from it their vital- 
ity and force. But all or nearly all 
these cases have presented questions 
as to specific powers of legislation ; 
questions whether the power to 
make the given law had been either 
surrendered by the states, or trans- 
ferred to Congress; if vested in 
Congress, whether exclusively or 
concurrently with the states; or if 
concurrently, whether there was 
actual collision between the law of 
Congress and that of the state. So 
generally has this been the fact, 
that it has been almost forgotten 
that there are any other restraints 
on state action than the class thus 
brought into discussion. And in this 
way it has come to pass, that the 
right of the states has been broadly 
asserted to make any law whatsoev- 
er, uniess it has expressly surren- 

* Const. Art. I, except Sect. 10. Arts. 
II, 11. Art. 1V, Sects. 3 and 4, and last 
clause of Sect.J. Art. V. Art. VI, clause 
second. 

t Art. I, Sect. 10. 


t Art. IV, Sect. 2, clanse second. 
§ Ibid. clauses first and third. 
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dered or transferred its power to 
make that specific law or kind of 
laws, or unless Congress has re- 
ceived and exercised the power to 
make laws of the same description. 
Thus even the state of South Caro- 
lina asserts an unlimited power 
of internal government and police, 
as a power * not delegated” (in the 
Constitution) “to the United States, 
nor prohibited by it to the states.” 
The classification which we have 
given shows that there is another 
and still higher class of restraints 
upon state legislation. The  su- 
preme power, which speaks through 
the Constitution, is occupied main- 
ly with organizing, not exercising, 
legislative agencies. Laws ope- 
rating directly on the mass of indi- 
viduals, declaring their rights or 
prescribing their duties, are made 
for the most part, not by it, but un- 
der its authority. It legislates by 
authorizing legislation. Yet in two 
remarkable instances it has trusted 
neither to congressional nor state 
legislation, but has itself enacted a 
constitutional police law, for the 
protection of individual rights, which 
were to be placed beyond the reach 
alike of the state and general gov- 
ernments. We have already re- 
ferred to their place in the Constitu- 
tion. By one is secured to the 
owner of a SLAVE, escaping from 
the state in which he is held a slave, 
the right to recapture him in any 
state: by the other are secured to 
the c1T1zEN of any state, “‘ ALL PRIV- 
ILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF CITI- 
ZENS” in any other state. The two 
stand on the same _ constitutional 
platform, and there must stand or 
fall together ; alike in every thing, 
except that the one is designed to 
protect the rights of the freeman, 
the other to perpetuate the wrongs 
of the slave. The one has receiv- 
ed its construction from the high- 
est tribunal known to our law: let 
us apply that judgment to estab- 
lish the other. We quote the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court in 


the case of Prigg versus Common. 
wealth of Pennsylvania. (16 Pe. 
ters, 539.) 

“The clause in the Constitution 
manifestly contemplates the exist. 
ence of a positive unqualified right 
on the part of the owner of the fu- 
gitive slave, which no state law or 
regulation can in any way qualify, 
regulate, control, or restrain.”—>p, 
612. 

* The right to seize and recapture 
fugitive slaves, and the duty to de. 
liver them up, in whatever state of 
the Union they may be found, is un. 
der the Constitution recognized as 
an absolute positive right and duty, 
pervading the whole Union with an 
equal and supreme force, uncontroll- 
ed and uncontrollable by state sove- 
reignty or legislation.”—p. 623. 

Determine, then, the meaning of 
the language, “ all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several 
states”—fix on any specific right 
“clearly embraced within the gen- 
eral description,” and it is certain 
that under the Constitution the right 
to enjoy those privileges and immu- 
nities, or that particular privilege, ex- 
ists in the citizen of each state as 
“a positive unqualified right, which 
no state law or regulation can in 
any way qualify, regulate, control 
or restrain.” And if it is establish- 
ed, as we think it is, that the lan- 
guage conveys to the citizen of 
each state as perfect a right to en- 
ter and be in any other, as the citi- 
zens of that state themselves can 
have, then that right is to be recog- 
nized, under the Constitution, “ as 
an absolute positive right, pervading 
the whole Union with an equal and 
supreme force, uncontrolled and un- 
controllable by state sovereignty or 
legislation.” 

We have endeavored, in the course 
of the remarks which have been of- 
fered, and by means of them, to 
expose two prevalent and kindred er- 
rors; which would maintain, the first, 
that the police power is not a general 
but a specific power, and as such in 
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some unknown way vested exclu- 
sively in the states, just as the power 
to regulate commerce is in Con- 
gress; and the second, that since it 
jis not surrendered to the general 
government, nor prohibited to the 
states, it is no otherwise controlled 
or restrained, and may therefore be 
exercised by the states, to any ex- 
tent, at their sole discretion. ‘To 
these two misconceptions we trace 
the chaotic confusion of ideas, out 
of which has originated the mon- 
strous thought that there may possi- 
bly be a constitutional power to vio- 
late the Constitution. We trust we 
have been successful in withdraw- 
ing the subject from the realms of 
chaos ; and in making it clear that 
if the right to enter and continue in 
any state is certainly conveyed and 
secured by the constitutional grant 
and guaranty, the enjoyment of it 
can not be controlled or restrained 
by any state legislation whatever. 
We are recalled, therefore, to the 
single question whether that right is 
or is not so conveyed and secured, 
and to our demonstration that it is. 
Nor has the contrary proposition 
ever been distinctly affirmed, nor 
can it be. The facts, as they are in 
history, in law, and in the nature of 
the case, are too notorious and too 
obvious to permit it. The point, 
however, has been with scrupulous 
care avoided, in every attempt 
which we have seen to justify the 
South Carolina law or similar laws. 
It is felt that it is not safe to come 
down to the simple question— In 
what consist the privileges guaran- 
tied by the Constitution ?>—however 
necessary its answer would seem to 
be to the decision of the main ques- 
tion, ‘ Has that guaranty been vio- 
lated.” And there is economy as 
well as prudence manifested in thus 
declining the attempt to fix a 
meaning upon the language, “ all 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens ;” since the ground ultimately 
taken is in every instance such as to 
make it a matter of no sort of con- 
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sequence what that meaning may 
be, or whether the language has any 
meaning at all, or any existence at 
all, as a part of the Constitution. 
Such plainly is the result of ascri- 
bing omnipotence to the police pow- 
er; and to this complexion comes at 
last the only remaining plea set up 
for South Carolina, as stated in her 
resolution already quoted, and urged 
by all who have spoken or written in 
her behalf. ‘That plea affirms that 
a state may constitutionally deny 
the right of coming within its terri- 
tories, and in so doing of course 
deny all privileges and immuni- 
ties whatsoever, not indeed to all 
citizens of other states, but to all 
whose presence she considers dan- 
gerous to her peace. It is impossible 
not to see that this assumption makes 
the grant and guaranty of the Con- 
stitution as completely nugatory, as 
if its terms, instead of being what 
they are, were— The citizens of 
each state shall be entitied to all 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several states, except so 
far as the laws of any state may ex- 
clude all or any of them from the 
enjoyment of any or all of those 
privileges or immunities.’ Observe, 
South Carolina does not make her 
right of exclusion depend on the 
color of the citizens on whom she 
has thus far seen fit to exercise it, 
She does, indeed, faintly, and with 
an attempt at evasion which would 
be despicable if it were not sympto- 
matic of a conscience, deny that 
the persons against whom she di- 
rects her law are citizens of any 
state ; but she knows better than to 
rest her defense either upon that 
ground, or upon the ground that they 
are only colored citizens. She claims 
the right to discriminate among 
the different classes of citizens who 
approach her shores, and to exclude 
a part of them, solely on the ground 
that she apprehends danger from 
that particular class. But she would 
probably consider the presence of 
Rev. Mr. Pennington of Hartford no 
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more dangerous to her peace than 
that of Rev. Mr. Torrey, now of the 
Maryland state prison, or the rev- 
erend accomplice, whose name we 
have forgotten, of Miss Delia Web- 
ster, or the veritable Miss Delia her- 
self. She professes to regard the 
colored ‘ mariners, cooks and stew- 
ards’ on board Boston vessels, as em- 
issaries, one and all, from the incen- 
diary orators of Marlboro’ Chapel ; 
would her fears be less awakened 
by the approach, in proper person, 
of a whole legion from that Pande- 
monium? Plainly, if she can make 
good her position and chooses to 
avail herself of it, she would be in 
no want of a pretext for extending 
her prohibitory enactments to all 
or any of these characters. She 
may even go further and shut up 
her ports and fence around her 
frontiers against all abolitionists, and 
subject every citizen of a free state 
approaching her borders, to an exam- 
ination as to the extent of his sympa- 
thies with the peculiar institution on 
the one hand, or the victims of it on 
the other. This, in fact, we under- 
stand her to assert a right to do ; and 
such too we take to be the meaning 
of Mr. Rhett when he declares that 
“the state has never surrendered 
her right to protect her citizens 
against incendiaries, black or white.” 
Suppose then that South Carolina 
should enact, in the terms of her 
existing laws against free negroes, 
that it should not be lawful for any 
member of an anti-slavery associa- 
tion to enter the state, &c., and the 
sheriff should attempt to enforce the 
prohibition against Joshua Leavitt ; 
does any man suppose that the state 
law would stand a moment, in the 
United States courts, as a defense to 
him against Mr. Leavitt’s action of 
trespass for the illegal violence? 
The language of the court must be— 
We can not regard the plaintiff in 
any other character than that of a 
citizen of Massachusetts; we can 
not look into his opinions nor his 
principles; the state law is plainly 
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a violation of the Constitution, and 
we can not go behind the enactment 
to ascertain the amount of induce. 
ment which the state may have had 
to make it; we must in all cases 
presume that the legislature of a 
state acted with a view to the good 
of its people, but we can not sit in 
judgment to determine the degree 
of necessity which can elevate into 
validity a law which the Constitution 
declares null and void. 

There are, of course, numerous 
other dangers and necessities to 
which the guarantied rights of citi- 
zens must per force give way, be- 
sides those growing out of southern 
slavery. Illustrations are at hand, 
but we do not care to dwell upon 
them. It is obvious that “ an absolute 
positive right, pervading the Union 
with an equal and supreme force,” 
and yet at the mercy of the supposed 
necessities of the different states, is 
very little better than if it were at 
the mercy of their mere caprices. 
We can not, therefore, regard this 
last plea as presenting any ground 
of defense for South Carolina, dis- 
tinct from those already considered, 
or as making any change in the 
constitutional aspect of the ques- 
tion. It still asserts a power to vio- 
late the supreme law ; an assertion 
of power to which we do not object, 
so long as it is called by the right 
name and referred to the right origin. 

To all these attempts, by force 
of police power or otherwise, to up- 
set the Constitution, the quarantine 
and poor laws have furnished the 
mod ot@. It remains for us to con- 
sider how far they afford any analo- 
gy, which can supply to the defense 
set up for South Carolina legislation 
the want of positive argument, and 
whether their existence or operation 
raises any real difficulty adequate to 
prevent or even to hinder the recep- 
tion of our doctrine. 

We will take first, as presenting 
the stronger case, the quarantine 
laws. Under their operation, per- 
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tricts infected with disease, whether 
citizens or not, are forbidden to 
come on shore, and made to per- 
form quarantine for the space of ten, 
twenty, or thirty days, or until 
it is sufficiently certain that they 
may be permitted to land without 
endangering the public health. The 
constitutionality of such laws has 
never been denied. If then astate, 
in providing for the public safety, 
may withhold from the citizens of 
other states, for so long a time as 
that safety in her opinion requires, 
the privilege of entering her terri- 
tories, though that privilege is plain- 
ly granted by the Constitution, and 
her law to that effect stands as valid ; 
will not the same principle give va- 
lidity to the laws of the southern 
states, excluding free blacks from 
their territories, since their presence 
among the colored population is at 
all times a source of public danger? 
The assertion is, in other words, 
that a state law, in conflict with the 
Constitution, is valid notwithstand- 
ing such conflict, as a necessary ex- 
ercise of the police power for the 
protection of the community ; and 
it is claimed that the South Carolina 
law and others like it, stand on the 
same ground. Now the whole force 
of the analogy, and it has at first 
sight great force, depends on the as- 
sumption, that the quarantine laws 
are in conflict with the Constitution, 
and are validated by the urgent ne- 
cessity for their enactment ; ‘and 
this we deny. ‘There is no kind of 
occasion for any resort to any ex- 
traordinary power or to any extreme 
right of self-protection, in explain- 
ing or justifying the operation of 
these laws. This is obvious enough, 
so far as they operate, as they may 
and do, upon the citizens of the 
state which enacts them; and a 
recurrence to principles already es- 
tablished proves the same fact with 
respect to their action on citizens of 
other states. We have shown, we 
think we may say have demonstra- 
ted, that the right of entrance into 
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any state of the Union, acquired 
by the citizens of each state, is pre- 
cisely such a right, in its nature 
and extent, as that of the citizens of 
the state to re-enter it. We exhibi- 
ted the high and sacred nature of 
that right, as growing out of the pri- 
mary essential relations between the 
individual and the state, established 
upon the first principles of the com- 
mon law and of natural reason, 
and recognized by our fundamental 
law adopting and affirming those 
principles. We showed it, in short, 
to be one of the absolute rights of 
men in their relation to government, 
as truly as their right to life, liberty 
or property. But we certainly do 
not mean by absolute rights, those of 
which the state, through its laws, 
may not regulate the exercise. On 
the contrary, with regard to them 
all, and to this among the rest, the 
ever-speaking language of the law 
is,—Sic UTERE TUO UT ALIENUM NON 
Lapas. It acknowledges the right— 
the tuum, even while speaking im- 
peratively as to the manner of its 
enjoyment. It says to the absent 
citizen,—* Your right to return to 
your native state is sacred, and shall 
not be denied or withheld; but you 
have no right to exercise it in such 
a way as to make it injurious or 
dangerous to the lives or health of 
your fellow citizens; you have no 
right to bring with you into the 
streets of a crowded city and intro- 
duce among its inhabitants an infec- 
tious disease ; and if there is any 
hazard that you may, you must 
submit to such restraints upon your 
right of entrance, to such regulations 
as to the time and manner of com- 
ing within the state, as the laws may 
justly prescribe in order to guard 
against sucha hazard.” And such 
is its language to any other person, 
who approaches its shores, clothed 
by the compact and guaranty of the 
state with a “title to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens” in it. 
The right of entrance, undoubtedly 
conveyed under such a guaranty, 
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does not consist in an absolute pow- 
er to do the outward act of crossing 
the state lines at any place, at any 
time, in any manner which he may 
choose, and under whatever circum- 
stances ; for it is a right defined and 
measured in its nature and extent 
by the similar right existing in the 
citizen, and his is not such a right. 
His right is defined and measured 
as to its nature and incidents, and 
particularly as to its liability to be 
affected by ordinary legislation, by 
the great principles of our funda- 
mental laws, our constitutions and 
bills of rights; if the quarantine 
laws therefore, in their operation on 
the citizen of the state which enacts 
them, violate those principles and 
invade his rights under them, then 
the same laws operating under 
the same circumstances upon the 
citizens of other states, violate the 
constitutional guaranty, and illegally 
invade the rights which it is intended 
to convey and secure ; and not oth- 
erwise. 

The quarantine laws, therefore, 
do not conflict with the Constitution ; 
certainly not with the controverted 
clause. And all parts of our expo- 
sition, in like manner, stand togeth- 
er. For that clause conveys to the 
citizens of each state an “ absolute 
positive right and title to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens” 
in every other, which no state legis- 
lation “ can qualify, regulate, control 
or restrain ;” but the quarantine 
laws of any state regulate and re- 
strain, not the right as conveyed by 
the Constitution, but as existing in 
its citizens ; a right existing in them 
by an absolute title, but in its very 
nature subject to be regulated in the 
manner of its enjoyment ; and con- 
veyed, affected by the same inci- 
dents and liabilities, through the Con- 
stitution, to the citizens of other 
states. The simple right, and its 
incidents, taken together, make up 
the entire thing to which the Con- 
stitution gives an absolute title. 

Such are the quarantine laws in 


theory, and such too in practice, 
The citizen of New York and the 
citizen of South Carolina, passen- 
gers on board the same ship from 
the Levant, or from a southern port 
during the sickly season, are subject- 
ed to the same detention. ‘The one 
has no privilege or immunity which 
is not equally enjoyed by the other. 
In truth, they are not either of them 
denied an entrance into the state ; 
they are received within its jurisdic- 
tion and brought under the protec- 
tion of its laws, but their vessel is 
required tocome to an anchorage at 
a specified place within the waters 
of the state, and they are required 
to continue a certain length of time 
on board the vessel. The rights of 
either as a citizen, by birth or adop- 
tion, are no more invaded than if, 
being in the interior of the state and 
found or suspected to have the small 
pox or plague, he should be taken to 
a public hospital or required to con- 
fine himself to a particular house 
and restrained from intercourse with 
the community at large, so far as 
might be necessary to prevent con- 
tagion. Laws of this description 
are in the strictest sense of the term 
police laws ; as much so as those by 
virtue of which the local authorities 
draw a cordon sanitaire around an 
infected district, within the country. 


That they operate at the borders of 


the state, and in many, though not 
in most cases upon foreigners and 
strangers, is merely accidental, so 
far as their nature is concerned, 
They act on such persons, and all 
persons on whom they act at all, not 
as foreigners, but as inmates, just as 
truly as the laws for the punishment 
of crime. And it is for this reason 
that they are not considered as laws 
regulating commerce, though they 
act in general on the agents and in- 
struments of commerce. 

The analogy, supposed to exist 
between the two classes of laws, 
fails therefore at the very point at 
which the use to be made of it re- 
quired it should be most clearly es- 
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tablished. And not only so, but 
the explanations which we have 
given show a most important differ- 
ence between them; a difference 
not accidental but essential; a dif- 
ference in nature and kind, not 
merely in degree. The right of en- 
trance into a state, we have shown, 
exists in the citizens of that and 
other states by an absolute title, 
but subject to be regulated in the 
manner of its exercise ; now the qua- 
rantine law regulates the exercise, 
the law of exclusion denies the title. 
The one says—So enjoy your own 
right as not to injure another’s ; 
the other declares— You have hence- 
forth no right at all. ‘The one is 
properly a law of the state, purpos- 
ing the good of the whole, while it 
gecognizes and respects the rights 
of each; the other is an arbitrary 
exertion by the state of physical 
force upon persons whom it disowns 
as members, and treat 
Such a law, if it can 
be called one, directed by a state 
against its own citizens, is an act of 
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detestable tyranny ; directed against 
the citizens or subjects of a friendly 
nation, or any class of them, is an 
act of open hostility, unless justified 
as done in self-defense in view of 
urgent necessity ; directed against 
the citizens of a sister state in our 
federal Union, it abjures the prima- 
ry, essential covenant, on which 
‘that Union was formed and subsists, 
and violates the most solemn obliga- 
tions which it imposes. 

To bring our whole argument 
upon this subject to a practical test, 
let us Suppose New York and South 
Carolina to be separate and indepen- 
dent states, the former having a law 
under which vessels and passengers 
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coming from the latter, during the 
sickly season, are detained in quar- 
antine—say ten days. Suppose now 
that New York enacts a law to the 
effect, that the citizens of South 
Carolina shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in New York; no man would 
think of saying, that such a law would 
exempt the citizens of South Caro- 
lina from the operation of the quar- 
antine law. Yet it must, if the two 
are in conflict ; for of two laws, pro- 
ceeding from the same authority, 
the provisions of which clash with 
each other, that which is last enacted 
repeals the other to the extent of 
the conflict. But if the last men- 
tioned law had found in existence 
and force a previous enactment, to 
the effect that it should not be law- 
ful for any citizen of South Carolina 
or any specified class of citizens, 
or any specified individual citizen of 
that state, to enter the state of New 
York, and subjecting any such citi- 
zen found in the state to arrest and 
imprisonment, there would be as lit- 
tle doubt that that enactment would 
be immediately repealed, and re- 
main a dead letter upon the statute 
book, by the mere force of the 
grant of privileges. And if those 
privileges had been secured to the 
citizens of each state in the other, 
by a mutual convention between the 
two, the operation would be the 
same ; except that the subsequent 
enforcing by New York of her pre- 
existing law would be a gross viola- 
tion of her faith pledged in the trea- 
ty, and a just cause of war.* 


* We are obliged with the consent of 
the author to postpone the remainder of 
of this article to next Number.—Epiror. 














ADDRESS OF THE HON. 


Ture meeting of the Alumni of 
Yale College at the late commence- 
ment was addressed by the venera- 
ble Ex-Governor of Connecticut, 
John Cotton Smith, then upwards of 
eighty years of age. By request of 
the committee, Professors Silliman 
and Olmsted, he has furnished a 
copy for publication in the New 
Englander, as follows: 

1 meet you, my brethren, on the 
present occasion with no ordinary 
emotions. ‘Those of us who re- 
ceived the honors of this venerable 
institution, more than sixty years 
ago, are permitted by a kind Provi- 
dence to commune with our suc- 
cessors on this consecrated ground, 
an object of our early reverence, 
and endeared to us by many, very 
many precious recollections. But 
with what diminished numbers do 
we appear ? 


* Rari nantes in gurgite vasto.”’ 


While we mourn the departure and 
cherish the memory of the great 
majority of our collegiate contem- 
poraries, let us bless God that we 
still live, and that in His infinite 
goodness He has suffered us to live 
in a period of the world distinguish- 
ed by signal displays of His pow- 
er and beneficence—a period fruit- 
ful of events bearing with mighty in- 
fluence on the happiness and hopes 
of mankind. Allow me to refer, for 
a few moments, to some of the in- 
cidents of our collegiate course. 
It occurred during the great contest 
for our national existence. We were 
not in a condition to engage in the 
hazards of the field, yet we were 
abundantly able to mark the progress 
of events with intense solicitude, and 
to participate in the alternations of 
hope and despair, as victory or de- 
feat attended its operations. I have 


not unfrequently indulged myself in 
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drawing a parallel between the strug- 
gle of the country for independence, 
and ours for an education. In each 
case there was a lamentable defi- 
ciency of means for the prosecution 
of the enterprise. Were her sol- 
diers poorly clad and as poorly fed ? 
What was our clothing but princi- 
pally the coarse fabrics of the do- 
mestic loom? And as to sustenance 
we were more than once, by the 
events of the war, dismissed and 
sent into the country for subsistence. 
Was she inedequately supplied with 
arms and military stores? We were 
also destitute, in a great measure, of 
the indispensable furniture of a col; 
lege; for instead of the splendid 
array we now behold, if we except 
an air-pump, the residue of our ap- 
paratus would be thought, at this 
day, better fitted to provoke merri- 
ment than to impart instruction. 
Should it then be asked how our 
country gained her independence, 
and we our degrees? Let it be an- 
swered, she triumphed through the 
blessing of heaven upon the invinci- 
ble spirit of her sons, led by her 
Washington, “himself a host!” 
We prevailed by God’s blessing on 
our indefatigable efforts, under the 
auspices of the venerated Stiles, 
himself, as he said of another, “a 
living, walking library.” From his 
rich stores of erudition he poured 
instruction into our minds, while by 
the dignity and loveliness of his de- 
portment, he took possession of our 
hearts. I love to think of him. I 
rejoice that his memory is embalm- 
ed in a volume which does honor 
alike to his name, and to our nation- 
al literature. Although we had no 
resident professors, except one of 
theology, yet the deficiency was 
in a good degree supplied by tutors 
preéminently qualified for the sta- 
tion; two of whom, | am happy to 
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perceive, still survive.* There un- 
fortunately existed, at that period, 
certain regulations of a peculiar 
character, not found, probably, in the 
printed statutes of the college, but 
coeval with its existence,—such as 
the liability of Freshmen to per- 
form personal and menial services 
for members of a superior grade, 
and, in addition to other acts of hu- 
miliation, their subjection to the dis- 
cipline of the Senior class! Most 
happily, under the auspicious sway 
of the illustrious Dwight, and his 
distinguished successor, and their 
justly celebrated associates, we have 
seen this code of feudal homage and 
servitude wholly abolished, and the 
intercourse of the students regulated 
by the usual courtesies of civilized 
society. Under the same benign 
influence, the system of instruction 
has been greatly enlarged, embra- 
cing, indeed, every branch of knowl- 
edge appropriate to a university, 
with numerous professorial endow- 
ments, and all the appliances and 
facilities requisite for the attain- 
ment of a thorough, a finished edu- 
cation. Instead of a solitary build- 
ing and adjoining chapel, occupied 
by us, we behold a range of edifices, 
which for number, magnitude, lo- 
cation, and solidity, and even beau- 
ty of construction, are unsurpassed 
by any similar institution in our coun- 
try ; with appurtenant buildings de- 
voted to chemical experiments, to 
philosophical and astronomical ex- 
ercises, to a mineralogical cabinet, 
to the preservation and exhibition 
of the monuments of art which have 
immortalized the genius of Trum- 
bull, and lastly a spacious and su- 
perb structure for the accommoda- 
tion of the libraries appertaining to 
the college ; the whole constituting 
a highly ornamental appendage to 
this beautiful city. What privile- 
ges, denied to us, have been, and 
still are possessed by the more high- 
ly favored sons of our Alma Mater ! 


* Hon. E. Goodrich and Hon. 8. Bald- 


win. 
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We rejoice at the superior advanta- 
ges afforded them, and rightfully 
expect in return a proportionate ele- 
vation of character for intelligence 
and usefulness. 

I have said it has been our lot to 
live in an age fruitful of events 
momentous in their bearing on the 
present condition and future pros- 
pects of mankind. ‘Time will not 
permit me to enumerate them. Suf- 
fer me however to say, we have wit- 
nessed revolutions for good or for 
evil unprecedented in the annals of 
our race; which have shaken two 
continents to their center, and the ef- 
fects of which will be felt by re- 
mote generations. 

We have not only witnessed the 
birth of our nation, but have been 
permitted to mark its growth to di- 
mensions, which may well excite 
our own and the world’s astonish- 
ment. 

We have beheld the rise and es- 
tablishment of free institutions, and 
the evidence, which experience af- 
fords, that they are abundantly ade- 
quate to the government of an in- 
telligent people, and in truth consti- 
tute the strength of all governments. 

We have seen public opinion tak- 
ing high rank as an elementary 
principle of political science, and 
gradually advancing to a supremacy 
which, if duly enlightened and wise- 
ly directed, must ultimately spread 
the empire of freedom over the 
whole earth; a theory, however, 
which evidently demands the uni- 
versal diffusion of both religious and 
intellectual cultivation. 

We have witnessed a great en- 
largement of the boundaries of hu- 
man knowledge, and the introduction 
if not of new sciences, yet of new 
improvements with their nomencla- 
tures, not a little startling at first to 
scholars of a former century, but 
eminently beneficial in their effects. 

We have contemplated with un- 
mingled satisfaction the advance- 
ment of the learned professions to a 
superior degree of respectability ; 
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and the attainment of high judicial 
distinction in the national and state 
tribunals, contributing essentially to 
elevate the character of the age. 
We behold the useful arts carried 
to a degree of perfection, which 
utterly surpasses all former exam- 
ple, particularly as exhibited in the 
diversified and astonishing opera- 
tions of steam on land and water; 
and in the no less wonderful pro- 
cess by which electricity is convert- 
ed into a vehicle of intelligence ! 
We see lakes and rivers, and seas, 
and widely extended territories, con- 
nected by artificial streams and rail- 
ways. We enter our manufactories 
and work-shops and perceive the 
successful efforts of genius in abridg- 
ing the labor of man; and when 
there, we cast our eyes on fabrics, 
which are not excelled by the proud- 
est displays of European skill ; and 
the thought forces itself upon our 
minds, how many of our sister states 
at the South owe, in no moderate 
degree, the profitable cultivation of 
their staple production, and main 
source of their wealth, to the match- 
less ingenuity of a northern citizen, 
an alumnus of this college. 
Finally, in addition to the scien- 
tific, literary, mechanical and other 
improvements of the present age, 
we have cheering evidence, that 
it is emphatically the “ age of be- 
nevolence.” ‘This heaven-born spirit 
has shown itself not only in sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate and a 
readiness to relieve them, not mere- 
ly in charitable establishments (I 
had almost said) as numerous and 
diversified as human _ sufferings ; 
these offices of humanity, creditable 
as they unquestionably are, have 
nevertheless been chiefly confined 
to our own country, and to the bodi- 
ly wants of a short life; but the 
spirit to which I allude has mani- 
fested its celestial origin in higher 
and holier efforts—in endeavors to 
promote the temporal and eternal 
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interests of every being born in the 
image of God, wherever he may be 
found. It is this broad and expan- 
sive principle, now in operation 
and encircling the globe, which in- 
spires the philanthropist with new 
hopes, and imparts to the Christian 
sure evidence of the approach of 
that blissful period, which the eye 
of faith beholds with unerring cer- 
tainty and unspeakable delight. 

My brethren, to have lived in 
such an age forms, of itself, no un- 
enviable distinction; and to have 
discharged with fidelity its incum- 
bent duties must prove an unfailing 
source of the richest consolation. 
Let what remains of life to us, who 
are so near its close, be still devoted 
to the great end of our existence; 
let our younger brethren justly ap- 
preciate their high privileges, with 
a full consciousness of their corre- 
sponding obligations ; let us all cher- 
ish more and more the ties which 
bind us to this noble Institution and 
to each other, in the blessed hope 
of being finally united with the soci- 
ety of glorified spirits in the presence 
of God and the Lamb. 





LITERARY NOTICE, 

Congregational Tracts.—A series 
of Tracts designed to illustrate the 
nature and claims of Congrega- 
tionalism has been undertaken by a 
number of gentlemen in Fairfield 
county, Connecticut, who are fully 
competent to execute their task 
with ability. Three Tracts have 
already been published on the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. What is Congre- 
gationalism ? 2. Origin of Con- 
gregationalism. 3. Congregational 
Councils and Associations. The 
friends of this system of church 
polity will do well to give these 
publications a wide circulation. Or- 
ders may be sent to A. H. Maltby, 
New Haven. 








